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The refreshing, cleansing 
qualities of FAIRY SOAP 
add real pleasure to the toilet 
and bath. 








is white — pure —skillfully 
made of choice materials. 
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. Its rich, creamy lather 
cleanses quickly, thor- 
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gives unfailing satisfac- 
tion. 
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The floating oval cake 
/ fits the hand. 
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“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it | 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 
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Should your subscription expire with this issue of THE 
HoME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent promptly 
to insure receipt of the May issue on time. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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A TOWN COUNCIL WAS ASKED, THE OTHER 

EVENING, TO PASS AN ORDINANCE TO LI- 
cense and bell cats, and to have all nonlicensed cats 
destroyed. The councilmen smiled: then a witty(?) 
member cracked a joke about Pussy; a still wittier 
member cried “Meow,” and the matter was passed 
over as a joke. Nothing was done except to reveal 
the members of the town council to the community 
as a body of men who didn’t know a serious subject 
when they saw it. That picture of themselves they 
presented more effectively than they imagined. 
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BUT THE TIME HAS COME, ALL THE SAME, 

WHEN THE CAT MUST CEASE TO BE TAKEN 
as a joke. It has become a serious economic menace, 
and as such the cat must be dealt with. This does 
not mean the extermination of the cat, but it does 
mean its regulation. Fortunately, in some com- 
munities the seriousness of the cat problem has 
been taken up, and the necessity for such an ordi- 
nance as given on this page is finding more and more 
favor. Ordinances have already been passed by 
several communities and similar ones, adapted to 
the community, should be passed by many more. 
Those who govern boroughs, villages, towns, cities 
and states have got to get the notion out of their 
heads that the cat is an object for fun or ridicule: 
that it is harmless, or that it is beneath the legis- 
lative consideration of practical men. 
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TAKE THE CAT FROM ANY POINT OF VIEW 

YOU PLEASE AND IT IS EITHER FOUND 
“wanting” or a greater and more distinct factor in 
our economic life than we imagine or dream of. As 
a bird killer the cat is supreme, killing, at a con- 
servative estimate, over 31 million birds each year. 
And that means that for every bird killed we lose 
an agency for killing thousands of insects and worms 
that feed on our crops. This fact is becoming more 
and more apparent to economic students, and already 
the United States Government is finding out that 
wherever exist the largest number of cats, and where 
they kill the greatest number of birds, the crops are 
more meager. [Every farmer knows this fact. 
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WHETHER THE CAT IS A CARRIER OF DISEASE 

IS AS YET AN UNSETTLED QUESTION. DOC- 
tors disagree on this point. During the infantile 
paralysis epidemic in New York last summer 
72,000 cats were destroyed, a number by the orders 
of physicians. Doctor Simon Flexner, however, 
contends that the cat is not a carrier of poliomye- 
litis. On the other hand, the New York ** Medical 
Record" is quoted as warning physicians against 
allowing cats in sick rooms. Other specialists claim 
they have traced ringworm 
to cats. 
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What is the Cat Problem? 


There are, at least, 25 million cats in the 
United States. Granting that only one- 
fourth of these cats kill birds, and that those 
cats kill only 5 birds a year, we have over 


31 Million Birds Killed 
Each Year by Cats 








All these birds, if they had not been 
killed, would have eaten millions of insects 
and have protected our crops and our trees. 

Every bird killing cat increases the cost 
of living. The cat is really an economic 
menace. 

As a mouser or ratter the cat has been 
vastly overestimated, careful tests showing 
that out of 559 cats only 197 caught rats, 
and most of these only caught one rat 
occasionally, 

A simple trap, actual tests showed, will 
beat any cat alive for catching mice or rats. 











girls part there had not been a single case of diph- 
theria, and swabs taken from the three cats in this 
part of the orphanage showed not a trace of the 
diphtheria bacillus. 

One point -is certain: a cat will haunt a garbage 
can wherever it finds one, and, foul-clawed, it will 
come intoour homes, That is not sanitary. 
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THE DEEP-ROOTED BELIEF (THAT A CAT 
CATCHES MICE AND RATS IS RAPIDLY BEING 


proved a notion. A well-set trap will, it has been 
demonstrated over and over again, catch more mice 
or rats than will any cat. The defense that will be 
put up by many that their particular cats “never 
kill birds” is another fallacy. ‘he leading cat raiser 
in this country, who has raised over 5000 cats for 
the market, says: “I never yet knew a cat that could 
be trusted not to kill a bird. It is in its very 
nature and cannot be stamped out.” Some cats 
may be trained better than others to let birds alone, 
but what is fundamental in the nature of the cat 
cannot be eradicated by any amount of training. 
Scores of cats whose owners confidently believed 
that their particular “lovely Pussies wouldn't 
harm any bird" were shown that when the cats 
were out of their sight they would kill every bird 
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they could reach: only the cat did not bring the bird 
home, but ate it stealthily away from the house. 
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IT WILL AT ONCE BE SEEN THAT THE ORDI- 

NANCE SUGGESTED ON THIS PAGE AMPLY 
protects all owners of cats. It has not in mind 
extermination; merely sane regulation. It says you 
can have a cat, but you must have a license for it, 
and a bell around its neck so as to warn birds of its 
approach; and you must tether your cat on your 
premises or lock it up at night, when it does its chief 
work of destruction, It is not claimed for this ordi- 
nance that it will completely solve the cat problem, 
but it minimizes it, whereas now it is absolutely un- 
regulated, It is the best that any community can 
do, and that is all that any of us can do. But this 
much all communities should do. 
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A NUMBER OF THESE CATS THAT NEVER KILL 

BIRDS WERE RECENTLY WATCHED. IN ONE IN- 
stance a family pet whose mistress said her “darling 
Pussy never touched a bird“ was watched and was 
seen to kill 58 birds in one season. Another woman, 
whose cat “never harmed a bird in its life," was 
induced to let her cat loose in the early morning and, 
in concealment, watch it. In two weeks it killed 14 
birds, mangling them in such a way as to make its 
mistress almost ill! A third woman was incensed at 
the idea of her pet cat’s doing such a thing as kill a 
bird, until her husband demonstrated to her the 
next May and June that the cat killed on an average 
a bird every two days! That women sincerely be- 
lieve their cats will not kill +) ds is unquestioned, 
but those who have studiec’ ill their lives are 
skeptical as to the existen: cat that won't 
kill a bird if it gets a chai 
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ONE WOMAN, A CAT LOVER, Gv 

AND MADE UP HER MIND TO Kt 
open, ‘The first day she saw a cat cate. 
bird: that same day another cat caughi 
next day she saw acat kill a green warbler. 
after she saw a kitten running home with a i 
its mouth. Her next discovery was the killing « 
whole nest of young robins by a cat: then a ca 
robbed a nest of five nestlings. Soit went on. And 
in each Case the cat was afamily pet. But it did not 
bring its victims home. It knew better. It had 
been whipped, and, to the mind of its owner, cured! 
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IT IS INCUMBENT UPON EVERY WOMAN 
WHO OWNS A CAT NOT TO ALLOW SENTI- 
ment for her pet to sway her, but to think seriously 
of the subject from an economic and a health stand- 
point. There is noreason why 
she should not keep a cat, if 
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THE STORY OF AN OUT- 
BREAK OF DIPHTHERIA 
in an English orphanage 
makes disturbing reading. 
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there were two separate de- 
partments in this orphan- 


cases of diphtheria broke 
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thought of the cats in the 
house and took cultures 


found to have diphtheria. 
These cats were immedi- 
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AN ORDINANCE 


According to this report It shall be provided, hereafter : 


ately destroyed, and the of cats shall be paid for out of the receipts for cat licenses. 


diphtheria epidemic was as 
suddenly checked. In the 
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she chooses, but the rights of 
the many are greater than 
the pleasure of the individual. 
And the time has come when 


For the Licensing and Belling of Cats ] we must all cease to regard 


the cat as a joke, and must 
look upon Puss as a factor in 
our lives that must be sensi- 


That the owners of all cats shall apply each year to the Town Clerk and secure | bly andrationally dealt with. 
age,oneforboysandonefor | a license and clear-sounding bell at a cost of one dollar, and that all cats be required Regulation will harm no cat 
girls. Suddenly sixty-four | to wear suspended from their necks such license and bell at all times; 


that is loved or prized, but it 
will do away with thousands 


out inthe boys’ part. After | That all cats not wearing such license and bell shall be regarded as vagrant of vagrant cats. One thing is 
investigating every other | and subject to collection and disposal by properly appointed persons, the same as in certain: the subject has gone 
possibfe cause the doctors the case of vagrant dogs, at any time of day or night; 
That any cat wearing such license and bell shall likewise be subject to collec- 
from their throats. All four tion and disposal, if found beyond the premises of its owner between the hours of EDITOR’S NOTE—Every person 
cats in the boys’ part were =| 5 o'clock P. M. and 8 o’clock A. M.; 


beyond the question of mere 
sentiment. 


interested in this question and desiring 
to have at his or her disposal the full- 
est authoritative facts obtainable should 


That the services of the person or persons so authorized to collect and dispose write to the State Board of Agriculture, 


at Boston, Massachusetts, for a copy of 
Bulletin No. 2, entitled “ The Domes- 
tic Cat,” by Edward Howe Forbush, 
State Ornithologist, inclosing 4 cents 
in postage stamps. 
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Al lull between drives on the course 
at Piping Rock, Long Island 


Te consider the Good year Cord Tire only in the 
light of its greater distinction and comfort, is to 
slight those very material advantages which are per- 
haps its chief recommendation. Pronounced as its 
superiority is in point of luxury and riding-ease, it 
possesses virtues none the less significant in an eco- 
nomic sense. It will deliver far greater mileage than 
is the rule, and at a less expense of fuel; it is sur- 
passingly competent in endurance, vigor and security. 
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DECORATIONS DESIGNED BY ELIZABETH BISSELL 
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HE background of this church decoration, photo- 
graphed last Eastertime in the Congregational Church, 
Allston, Massachusetts, is Southern smilax, which may be 
purchased by the case at any florist’s. Greens from the 
woods may take its place if such can be procured. The 
chandelier is hung with the smilax and paper Easter-lily 
pendants suspended by green gauze ribbons. A lavender 
gauze bow of many loops is tied in the center, with four 
streamers extending from it to the large lavender orchid 
balls at the four corners of the church. The orchid balls 
are made of brown crépe paper wound in and around wire 
frames, then covered with ferns and paper orchids. 
Potted Easter lilies are arranged across the front of the 
church, The number of real and paper lilies is about equal, 
but interspersed among the real the paper ones cannot be 
distinguished from the others ten feet away. At the back, 
along the organ, the lilies are all paper ones, standing very 
high, to be seen above the choir rail. Four urns are made 
of large mailing tubes and cardboard covered with green 
crépe. They hold lavender hyacinths, which give an effec- 
tive touch of color. The ‘‘ Cross-and-Crown” decoration in 
the center of the organ is made of wire. Lavender passion 
flowers made of crépe paper cover the cross, and cardboard 
cut into points and covered with gold paper fashions the 
crown. 
Panels of Easter lilies against a rich purple background 
carry out the scheme on the sides of the chancel. Window 
filled with natural lavender hyacinths stand on the 
» of the large window. Paper lilies are arranged in 
back, and smilax is used in a softening effect. 














DECORATIONS DESIGNED BY ELIZABETH BISSELL DECORATIONS DESIGNED BY ELIZABETH BISSELL 


- THE Broadway Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Camden, 
New Jersey, there was repro- | Game. 
duced last Easter the Garden m & Lao iF 
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rock were used as the cover- 
ing to conceal the flower pots. 
In the Garden were erected as 
symbols of Easter a pure-white 
of Gethsemane, the scene—ar- % cross and a tomb with open door. 
ranged under the direction of ! , ; ; nee a be ' A beautiful effect was produced 
one who had visited Palestine am ‘aim if ees ap RES i at night by lighting the garden 
7 with hidden electric reflectors. 

The columns were high enough 

to extend the pergola over the 


coming as near to representing 
that sacred Garden as it was pos 
sible to make it. The Garden 
is kept as the beauty spot of 


choir, the atmosphere of the fra- 
the Holy Land, under the con- 


grant garden adding to the im- 
pressiveness of the beautiful 
Easter anthems. 


stant loving care of Capuchin 
monks, an order of the Fran- 
ciscan Friars, and is bright and 


fragrant with flowers tb 
bloom everywhere. There 
palm trees, and beds of Ez 
lilies, hyacinths, tulips 
ferns. Members of the ch 
and scholars of the Sur 
school contributed about t 
hundred potted natural blo 
for the Garden in miniat 
while many hands made f 
dreds of roses to entwine 
pergolas. Two cartloads of bu 
ing sand and one of build 


OULD you like to be a more 

efficient worker in your home 
church’ Practical suggestionsthat 
have appeared in the pages of TH! 
HOME JOURNAL have been gathered 
into a book entitled “500 Ways to 
Help Your Church,” published by 
“The Sunday School Times” Com- 
pany. A reading of this book will 
enthuse you in your plans for social 
entertainments, money-raising, and 
along other lines. The price is $1, 
and if your bookseller doesn’t hap- 
pen to have the book in stock he 
will gladly secure it for you. 
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DECORATION BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed 


For Special Use 


HEN the Irish Volunteers were ordered to 
.give up their arms, a Limerick man was 
making his way to the town hall to give up his 
rifle to the military authorities. He was de- 
termined to put it out of action before handing 
it in, so he hit it a tremendous whack against a 
convenient lamp-post and completely bent the 
barrel. Then he walked in and handed his rifle 
to an officer, who was rather surprised and 
asked: 
“What kind of a rifle is that, my man?” 
“Qh,” replied the Volunteer, “that’s one I 
had for firing around corners.” 





How the Disaster Occurred 


GENTLEMAN in Cincinnati employs two 
negroes to work on his rather extensive 
gardens, which he personally oversees. One 
morning Sam did not appear. 

‘“*Where is Sam, George?” 

“Tn de hospital, sah.’ 

“Tn the hospital? Why, how in the world 
did that happen?” 

“Well, Sam he been a-tellin’ me ev’y mo’nin’ 
foh ten yeahs, he gwine to lick his wife ’cause 
o’ her naggin’.”’ 

“Well?” 

“Well, yestiddy, she done ovahheah him. 
Da’s all.” 


he asked. 


As Johnny Saw It 


ey teacher had told the children the story 
of Washington and his hatchet, and had 
then shown them an engraving which pictured 
two small boys standing in a repentant attitude 
“explaining things to mother.” .The title of the 
picture was ‘‘The Truthtellers,” andthe chil- 
dren were asked to write a composition on it. 
This was little Johnny’s effort: 


One day mother left me all alone in the house. 
Pretty soon Tommy Jones came along and asked 
me to go swimming. ‘‘My mother won't let me.” 
“Ah, come on.”” So I went. When mother came 
back she said: ‘‘What makes your hair so wet?” 
I said, ‘‘ Mother, I can't tella lie, I went swimming.” 
And she said: “ Johnny, I am glad that you took 
a bath. You are a good boy.” 


An Unreasonable Disturber 


LAWYER was trying a case, when a young 

man created much disturbance by moving 

about the room, lifting chairs and looking under 
things. 

“Young man,” called out the judge, “you 
are making a great deal of unnecessary noise. 
What are you about?” 

“Your Honor,” replied the young man, “I 
have lost my overcoat and am trying to find it.”’ 

“Well, young man,”’ said the judge, “‘ people 
often lose whole suits in here without making 
all that disturbance.” 


After Him 


" AN came first,” he remarked, “and 
i woman after him, and she’s been after 
him ever since.” 
‘““That shows,” she retorted, “that she knows 
a good thing when she sees one.” 





She Was Out of It 


LD Zeb Jackson, the champion white- 
washer, walked down the main street of 
the village one morning, dressed in his best suit, 
with a large, brilliant buttonhole bouquet, and 
with cotton gloves on his big hands. 
4, “Hello, Zeb,” said the postman; “are you 
taking a holiday?” 

“Dish yere,” said the old man with a proud 
wave of his huge hand, “dish yere am mah 
golding wedding university, sah. Ah’m cele- 
bratin’ hit.” 

“But your wife,” said the postman, “is 
working as usual. I saw her at the washtub 
as I passed your house.” 

“Her?” said Zeb hotly. “She ain’t got 
nuffin’ er do wif hit. She’s mah fou’th.” 





As They See it in New York 


“T’M SURPRISED at you, Sammy,” said the 
teacher, “that you cannot tell me when 

Christopher Columbus discovered America! 
What does the chapter heading of the week’s 
lesson read?” 

‘“*Columbus— 1492,” replied Sammy. 

“Well, isn’t that plain enough?” asked the 
teacher. ‘‘ Did you never see it before?” 

““Yes’m, yes’m,” answered Sammy; “but I 
always thought it was his telephone number.” 


When the Judge Was Lost 
\ COMPLICATED case was being argued 


~\. before the court, and the lawyer, a scholarly 
man, had looked up his authorities and gone 
back to Julius Cwsar. At the end of an hour 
and a half, in the most intricate part of his plea, 
he was pained to see what looked like inatten- 
tion. It was as he had feared. The judge was 
unable to appreciate the nice points of his argu- 
ment. ‘Your Honor,’”’ he said, “I beg your 
pardon; but do you follow me?” 

“T have so far,” answered the judge, shifting 
wearily about in his chair, ‘‘but Pil say frankly 
that if f thought I could find my way back I'd 
quit right here.” 


Maybe So 


T WAS quite the brightest boy in the Sunday- 

school class who, when asked by the teacher 
to tell what sins of omission are, replied: ‘‘ The 
ones we might have committed but didn’t.” 


Passed It 


N R. DORKINS was seriously disturbed the 
i other evening when his wife cried out that 
the baby had swallowed a quarter, until, taking 
a handful of change from his pocket, he dis- 
covered it was the counterfeit he had been 
trying to get rid of, whereupon he settled back 
into his usual calmness of demeanor. 





A Distinct Asset 


B feratie mrp in the mountains a man 
stopped at a cabin and asked for a drink of 
water. An old woman brought it to him, and 
after drinking he had quite a talk with her, tell 
ing her about some of the wonders he had seen 
in the outside world. 

When he finally stopped to take breath, the 
old woman took the pipe out of her mouth and 
Said: 

‘Stranger, if I knowed as much as you do, 
I'd go somewhere an’ start a little grocery.” 


Had Everything Skinned 
N JARY had a little lamb— 


i *Twas Persian—on her coat; 

She also had a mink or two 
About her dainty throat; 

A bird of paradise, a tern 
And ermine made the hat 

That perched at jaunty angle 
On her coiffure, largely ‘‘rat.’”’ 

Hier tiny boots were sable topped, 
Her gloves were muskrat too, 

Her muff had heads and tails of half 
The “‘critters” in the zoo. 

And when she walked abroad, I ween, 
She feared no wintry wind; 

At keeping warm, ’twas plain to see, 
She had all nature ‘‘skinned.”’ 


He Was Only Cautionary 
HE WONDERED why his wife suddenly 


turned cold on him and remained so for 
several days. For all that he said in remon- 
strance was: 
‘**My dear, you'll never be able to drive that 
nail with a flatiron. For heaven’s sake, use 
your head.” 


When He Heard It 


FARMER drove up to the market half an 
£ hour late, and had a hard time to make 
room for his team among the assembled rigs. 

“Say, Jake,” asked one of the annoyed ones, 
“why don’t you get up earlier?” 

“I know I should ought to,” retorted Jake, 
‘and I always set the alarm clock, but, ding it, 
I never hear the thing unless I’m awake.” 





She Went by the Sign 


ITTLE Ellen was told by her mother, on their 

_« arrival in town, to hitch the horse and then 
come to the store where they were going to shop. 
A few minutes later the mother was surprised to 
see Ellen driving up in front of the store again, 
and hurried out to see what was the trouble. 

“Tt picked out a nice shady place on that side 
street there,” Ellen explained, almost in tears, 
‘fand was just going to tie up when a woman 
called from a window that horses mustn’t be 
hitched there. I don’t see why she said that, 
because there was a sign right there on the tree 
that said ‘Fine for hitching’ !” 





A Natural Suggestion 


“baa pretty girl was eagerly watching the 
drill at a training camp when a rifle volley 
crashed out. With a nice, decorous, surprised 
little scream she shrank back into the arms of 
the young man standing behind her. 

“Oh!” she cried, blushing. “I was frightened 
by the rifles. {| beg your pardon.” 

“No need,” he replied quickly. ‘‘Let’s go 
over there, and watch the artillery.” 


Some Strategist 


“NX TOW, Harry,” said the mother, ‘take these 

iN jugs and go to the grocer’s and get a 
quart of the best molasses.” 

“But why give the boy two jugs?” asked a 
neighbor. 

‘Well, if he has a jug in each hand he can’t 
be dipping his fingers in the molasses and eating 
it up as he comes home.” 


A Logical Mind 


NEW recruit was on sentry duty for the 
“\ first time at night, when he saw someone 
approaching. 
‘“Who comes there?”’ he challenged sharply. 
“The officer of the day,” said the other. 
“Then,” was the sentry’s unexpected in- 
quiry, ‘‘what are you doin’ out at night?” 


Incorrect, But True 


T WAS the English hour in the seventh grade, 

and Johnnie had been told to write a sentence 
using the word ‘notwithstanding.’ When 
called upon he got up and read: 

‘My father wore out the seat of his trousers, 
but not with standing.”’ 


What He Didn’t Know 
COUNTRYMAN, in town for the day, 


grew so bewildered in crossing a crowded 
street that he stepped in front of a slowly mov- 
ing trolley car and was knocked down before it 
could be stopped. More confused than hurt, 
he scrambled to his feet right in the path of a 
motorcycle coming on the other side of the car, 
and was again bowled over. As he once more 
got up he looked at the car and then at the 
motorcycle. 
“Tuh!” he said. 
thing had a colt.” 


“T didn’t know the blamed 





Good Hunting 


NCE a trapper from the backwoods of 
Kentucky was riding in a railroad car for 
the first time. ; 

Right in front of him sat a bald-headed man 
reading a newspaper. He was pretty “‘thin on 
top,” but there was a good fringe of hair round 
the base of his head. 

The man was scratching these lower regions 
vigorously from time to time—it appeared as if 
he would never get done scratching. 

The trapper, much interested in the opera- 
tion, leaned forward and said in a confidential 
way: 

“That’s right, neighbor, that’s right. Chase 
em up inter th’ clearin’, an’ then yer kin ketch 
"em easier.” 


Uy 


Over 






What He Really Wanted 


] ILL GARDNER had been in love with 

pretty Sally Parker for along time. Sally’s 
folks were pious people and Bill was anything 
but pious; so he was looked on with disfavor 
by the family, and even Sally, although she liked 
Bill very much, disapproved of his worldly hab- 
its and kept putting him off. Then came a re- 
vival and on the first night Bill was touched; on 
the second he was at the mourners’ bench. 

A few nights later, during the meeting, an ac- 
quaintance of Bill came over to an unregenerate 
friend of Bill and the Parkers, urging him to 
“see the light” and pointing out Bill as an ex- 
ample. ‘See, Bill Gardner is seeking salvation,” 
said the pleader triumphantly. 

“No,” replied the unregenerate one, un- 
moved; ‘it’s not salvation Bill is seeking; it’s 
Sal Parker.” 


Turn About is Fair Play 


“™ ZOU are not making up that prescription as 
I would,” remarked the stranger who had 

dropped in. ‘Dump ina little of this and a 
pinch of that.” 

“What do you mean? Are you a druggist?’ 

shh TF 

“Then why do you try to tell me how to run 
my business?” 

“Oh, Pm the manager of the ball team. I 
notice you in the bleachers occasionally handing 
me unsolicited advice.” 


Just Four Words 


N A BIG elementary school a teacher had 

given a lesson in an infants’ class on the 
Ten Commandments. In order to test their 
memories she asked: ‘‘Can any little child give 
me a Commandment with only four words in 
it?” 

A hand was raised immediately. 

“You may answer, John,” said the teacher. 

“ Keep off the grass,”’ was the reply. 





How Could She? 


CLASS of little girls, studying drawing, 
ak was told by the teacher to draw the one 
thing they most wanted. All got busy except 
little Myrtle, who remained deep in thought. 

“What’s the matter, Myrtle?” asked the 
teacher. ‘Don’t you know what you want 
most?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” replied the child, “but I 
don’t know how to draw it. ”’ 

“Well, what is it you want?” asked the 
teacher. 

“T want to be married,” said the child. 


When to be Cool 


Bh grammar-school principal went from 
room to room explaining what to do in case 
of fire. The pupils listened with respectful at 
tention until he came to his final instruction, 
then smiles and giggles disturbed the principal's 
serenity. 

“ Above all things,’’ he said, “if your clothing 
catches fire, remain cool.” 


Not the Right Puppies 


| ORIS’ father raised chickens, and Doris 

understood all about setting hens. One 
day she was taken to see the new litter of pup 
pies. They were curly black balls cuddled down 
beside a smooth tan mother. 

“Are those really Emmy Lou’s puppies?” 
Doris asked. 

“Yes, dear,” she was told. 

“Well, then,’ she remarked in a disgusted 
tone, ‘‘she couldn’t have sat on her own eggs.” 


Messing Up the Law 


*EORGIE had a small dog and was sum- 

I moned before a magistrate because the dog 
had no license. Georgie claimed it was a pup 
But evidence was called, and Georgie was fined 
and told he must get a license or give up the dog. 
When Georgie came home he told his father 
about it: 

“T don’t understand it, dad. They had me 
up last year and the year before, and each time 
I said the same thing and they let me and Bim 
off. Now they fine me. I think somebody has 
been fooling wita the law.” 











| corner of the picture. 


THIS MONTH’S HOME JOURNAL COVER 


( UR cover de sign this month, we believe, presents a new note in American magazine covers. The 
wonderfully effective but strikingly simple art. 
No separate posters are avail 


‘ ; f . i artist who painted it has had unequaled opportunity to study the Chinese people and their 
He is well known in this country, but in this Chinese work he wishes to be identified simply by his mark, which i; placed in the lower right-hand 
able, but for those who wish to frame the design the reproduction on the magazine, with the lettering trimmed o7, would serve the purpose. 
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The Victor Company 


announces 


a complete course 
in vocal training 


py Oscar Saenger 


in twenty lessons 


on ten Victor Records 


$25 


Soprano; Mezzo-Soprano; Tenor ; Baritone; or Bass 


Every student of vocal music, every aspiring young singer, 
every one who has a voice, even though it be untrained, can 
now develop his or her talents under the direction of Oscar 
Saenger —America’s greatest and most successful vocal teacher. 


The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is a 
practical efficient system for teaching people to sing. 

It is based on the simplest and most direct principle 
of all teaching which, for the first time, is now applied to 
singing in a new and original way. 

No matter where they may live, all those who wish 
to sing may now learn to do so under the direction of a 
master who is credited with having entered more pupils 
upon successful operatic, oratorio or Concert careers than 
has any other teacher in the United States. 

‘The course consists of ten double-faced Victor records, 
which provide twenty lessons in vocalization. 

‘There is a separate set of records for each of the fol- 
lowing five voices: Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, ‘Tenor, 
Baritone and Bass. 

With the Mezzo-Soprano course, special instructions 


‘will be found for the training of cAildren’s voices. 


With each set of records, there is also provided a text 
book of supplementary information for the student, which 
information is set forth so definitely and clearly that the 
art of singing may be fully understood by those who have 
had no other vocal training. 

All the necessary technique and all the necessary ex- 
ercises for the development of perfect vocalization are 
provided, explained, and worked out, in the same defi- 
nitely constructive way asthey are in Oscar Saenger’ s 
own studio. 

The one essential requirement in vocalization is that 
the student shall learn to produce perfect tones in the 
proper way,—this, the Oscar Saenger Course accom- 
plishes in the simplest and most direct way. 

Kor each set of lessons, perfect examples of tone 
production have been secured through Oscar Saenger’s 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S, A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are pat 

ented and are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor 
Records only. All Victor Records are patented and are only 
licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines 
only. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
co6rdinated and synchronized by our special processes of manu- 
facture; and their use, except with each other, is not only 
unauthorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory, 


Vi CItro ] a 


“Victrola” is the Registered 

Machine Company designating t 
Warning: The use of the word Vict: 
any other Talking Machine or Phonog 



































Victor Talking 
Cormpany only. 
promotion or sale of. 
isleading and illegal. 














personal choice of the artists best qualified to serve as 
exemplars, 

These tones, phrases or scales are “sung’’ by the records to a 
piano accompaniment “ played” by the records. The accompani- 
ment then continues, but instead of the exemplar (the record) the 
student then sings to that accompaniment the same tones in the 
same way that he or she has just heard them produced by 
the record. The result is that through Conscientious practice with 
the Oscar Saenger records, correct tone emission is brought about 
almost automatically. 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training for any of the 
voices mentioned above, may be procured from any Victor dealer 
at $25—the cost of a one-hour lesson at the Saenger Studio in 
New York. 

The Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal 
Training will be the means of developing thousands of voices and 
new musical talent all over the world. Such development will 
not in future be a question of large financial risk and long periods 
of study away from home, because this training 1s as effective on 
the farm as it isin the studios of any big city. 

To schools and colleges, to Such Organizations as the ¥. Ma <, Aes 
and Y, W. C. A,, this course will be a welcome adjunct to other 
educational features. 

It will be of great value to music teachers in the smaller towns 
and cities far removed from the great musical centers, by enabling 
them to measure their own work and illustrate their own ideas. 

In throwing a new light on all that has to do with song and 
singing, this new course will bring about a wider understanding 
and appreciation of music on the part of the public. Musical 
clubs will have endless opportunities for the most exhaustive study 
and detailed exposition of the art of song. 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is within the 
reach of all, for it involves a relatively small outlay and demands 
nothing more than conscientious study along prescribed lines 


Write for an illustrated booklet 
giving full information about the series of Victor Records 
of the Oscar Saenger Course in vocalization. We will 
gladly send a copy upon receipt of your request. 
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—TANY furnishings and decorative objects are brightened up only at housecleaning time because 

| they cannot stand the continual weekly applications of soap and water. To the experienced 
housekeeper, the very hesitancy to wash an article frequently is a sure [7 

4} sign that, when it is washed, nothing but Ivory Soap should be used. | 





For thirty-eight years Ivory Soap has been associated with the cleaning of things | 
likely to be damaged by ordinary cleaning methods. Housekeepers do not hesitate 
to entrust such articles to it. They know from an unbroken chain of successes 
with Ivory Soap that it cannot injure the most exquisite colors, the most delicate | 
fabrics, the most beautifully enameled, varnished or painted surfaces, and the finest 











materials of every kind. | REFOREyouhouse-clean, 
i send for this free book. It. 
Es en . ; eee wines | a eee we ; ,  § tells you how to clean many | 
Simply make sure that water (used sparingly, if necessary) does not harm the [| '% ic nes ck ontaatiiy 
article. You can be certain that Ivory Soap will not. ‘ cause the most trouble at 
/ house-cleaning time. Ask 







> forthe ‘SUnusual Uses Book- / 


‘ ~ 
N ARDY 44 let’? and address ‘The Procter 
V y [? a Vi [2 & Gamble Company, Dept. 
I OR SOA s 6 *# ( JYORY. s 6 « Q9 3 % URE 7-D, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
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Most MEN ARE WILLING TO ADMIT that women are their 
i superiors. When a man is unwilling to admit this fact it is 
b= because he isn’t a married man. Some men, when they get 
i by themselves, where they think their wives or their sweet- 


Whew a hearts will not overhear them, will often bluster about 

/ Women a good deal. But any one of these same brave men, 
| Man Knows | f : eager : egg 
| } if he gets anything the matter with him, will lie down and 


let a woman do anything she wants to do to him. Such a 
man, who has been secretly asserting that women cannot 
add up a column of figures, or draw a correct check, or don’t know how to 
drive a nail straight, if he gets a pain in his chest, or develops an unusual 
flutter in his differential gears, will permit himself to be covered with fiery 
mustard plasters and will swallow anything from goose grease to ipecac that 
a woman orders him to take. In their hearts all men respect a something in 
women which they recognize as above them. The little mother dominates the 
race. So does the wife for that matter, for she does not have to be a mother 
to dominate. Nay, nay! There may be, for instance, somewhere in this 
world, a more delightful pastime than helping a timid, beautiful girl with 
lovely golden hair over a jagged precipice, or across a raging two-feet-deep 
stream, but no man knows what it is. 








His Boss 





One of the real reasons why any man 
can get so much Simon-pure, primitive joy out of doing a thing like this is 
because he loves to delude himself with the idea that he is superior to the 
timid creature who so trustingly puts her hand in his or places her frail 
figure in his arms; and such an experience appears to the man to be a prac 
tical demonstration. But later, later, after that powerful man and that beau 
tiful girl with golden hair are married and settled down, and he finds himself 
quailing before her lightest nod, 
He knows who is his boss. He 


then he knows how matters really stand. 
certainly does. And how curiously happy 


he seems to be under this form of ‘‘boss rule.”’ 





AN EXPRESSMAN BROUGHT HIS CAR, on a bitter cold day, 
up to the door and could barely climb down from his seat. 


(A 
pe Hours of exposure had almost benumbed him. He was 
ns ti brought in, the master of the house was called, and a physi 


cian, dining at the house, came into the kitchen with the host. 

“Bring me some whisky,” ordered the doctor. 

“One minute,” said the host. ‘‘ Why whisky? For heat?” 

“Naturally,” answered the doctor. 

“Why not try hot water?” suggested the host. ‘“Wouldn’t hot water give 
the required heat ?”’ 

“All right. Hot water, if he can get it down,’ answered the doctor. 

After half an hour the man “thawed out,” and, as he ‘‘came to,”” he récog 
nized the master of the house and said: 

“Mr. Robinson, I don’t want you to think that | am a drinking man. I 
was simply benumbed with cold and had lost almost all feeling. I take great 
pride, sir, in the fact—especially for my boys—that a drop of liquor has never 
crossed my lips.” 

And, as the host and the physician returned to their dinner, the former 
said to the latter: ‘A bit of a lesson, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” answered the doctor. ‘I fancy we doctors are pretty quick to 
think that nothing will do the trick at such a time but alcohol. Thanks, 
old man.” 


The Lesson 


to the Doctor 














MANY A WOMAN ASKS AS DOES THIS WOMAN: 


‘‘Can you advise a stock in which I can safely speculate ?”’ 





‘“‘safely’’ and 


Speculation is, plainly 


‘The terms 
are absolutely contradictory. 


There is no such thing. ‘specu 
late”’ 
speaking, gambling. 
which you hope to make a profit, and that always implies 
risk. And a risk is never safe. It cannot be. The trouble is 
that too many persons do not know the difference between 
sroadly speaking, an 


How Can 
She “Safely 
Speculate” ? 


It means that you buy something on 











speculation in a stock and an investment in a stock. 
investment in a stock means a purchase made outright as a source of perma 
nent income. A speculation is made, not as a permanent investment, but as a 
temporary purchase made for profit by a subsequent sale at a higher price. 
Nothing that is entered upon in a speculative sense is safe: it must involve a 
risk. So it is impossible for any woman to “safely speculate,”’ since there 1s 
no such thing as a ‘‘safe speculation.” One might as well ask for dry water 
or an ice-cold fire. 



































GRANDPARENTS ARE LIVING SO MUCH LONGER nowadays 
| ma | andare becoming so increasingly frisky that it seems to one 
! of our readers as if something ought to be done to curb 

Dd them. This writer harks back to the time, not so long ago, 
: when the activities of those who bec: y arents were 
Those Frisky ties of those wh became grandp rents were 
almost wholly confined to sitting at home and giving advice 

Grandparents ee 
£ about the grandbabies. Now, however, when the. grand- 
of Ours babies come, the grandparents seem to get their second wind 





and start out on new and frisky careers of their own. They 
actually go on second and even third honeymoons and do all sorts of reckless, 
curious and unheard-of things. Well? What of it? Why not? Why shouldn't 
they? Has anybody better earned the right to be emancipated from the dis- 
tractions and perplexities of immaturity than the grandparent ? Write against 
the frisky grandparents of the present day? No, indeed! Rather: here's to 
them, and may their tribe and their friskiness increase ! 





THE AVERAGE PRACTICAL BUSINESS MAN looks upon art 
and drawing in his boy’s or girl’s life as a “frill,” and he 
often wonders w..y educators don’t get down to the prac- 
tical things in his child’s education. 


ao 

iN 
But is it a 
Frill” ? 


But is drawing so un 
practical? Where does a man’s house come from if not from 
a drawing? How would his clothes come into being if it were 
not from a pattern? His cigar has to be made by a machine 
made from a drawing. 
made from drawings. 











The furniture in his house has to be 
How would he ever have had a desk in his office if it 
were not for a drawing? Ora chair, or a pen, or a telephone, or his inkstand, 
or—well, let him name anything he likes in his office —except himself —and 
in every case he comes back to a drawing. The building in which he has his 
office: the trolley in which he rides, or his automobile, or the railroad car 
each came from a drawing. Isn’t it that we just don’t understand or haven't 
thought about it, that we are apt to think of art or of drawing as a ‘‘frill’’? 
And yet in our public schools, what time is given to “drawing, art and all that 
sort of thing’?! But what is more fundamental-? 





THIS FATHER IS A BIT PUZZLED, as this question shows: 
“Just what do you do when you want to build up a boy’s 





is character?”’ 
lhen this father goes on to say that he has given hisson“‘ nice 
5 y on 
Getting books,” that he has ‘‘talked”’ with him and “preached to 
him” and “laid out programs for self-discipline” and ‘put 
Hold of the 


sterling moral precepts in his way.’’ Doubtless. And this 
father has found, as have other fathers, that the whole mess 
has had about as much effect on the boy’s character as roast 
beef and custard pie would have on a wooden soldier. But the part which this 
father has neglected, judging from his letter, is the physical end: and if you 
want to get at a boy, morally and mentally, that is the end at which to begin. 
What a red-blooded, normal boy really needs to build up his character is to 
put him out where there is active, personal, animal competition, where he can 
play baseball, run, jump and swim. You must keep his teeth in order, let him 
eat all he can hold of about what he wants, plunge him into cold water, and, 
in fact, treat him—as so few mothers seem to realize —as if he were a savage, 
which, in reality, he is. Then when he begins to develop character and a 
normal conscience he will have something with which to back it up. Wherever 
there is a big man, there is not always, it is true, the body of a giant, nor the 
abnormal muscles of a Sandow, but there is always a well-developed, coordi 

nated body that, for the purposes and desires of the spirit inside of it, is the 
best kind of a working machine. 
him shuffle with his eyes. When you look into a clear, straight-out eye, 
look into a clear, straight-out character. 


Boy 











When you see a shuffler you can always sec 


you 


oi. tae Ik WE COULD JusT Get It INTO OUR HEADS that it is 
Y far better to go through life dealing out encouragement than 
o liscouragement! It matters not whether our lives deal with 
Mv ildren or with grown-ups, the rule should be the same: 
‘Th. Ban us praise where ver we can, encourage wherever it is 
sible. Praise an unselfish act and see how quickly another 

and follow ; - ;  neaians . ; . 
“see ollow. Set a standard by praising some good action, 
che ARO vatch the person who is praised living up to that 

™ eae 





rd. The boost is always better than the knock. 
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IN A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE VILLAGE there is a preacher, 
young, earnest and able. His church is a small one, for the 
village is small. He has a wife and three children, and his 
oe a salary is twelve dollars a week. It is not the fault of his 
The people that his salary is so meager: they are hard-working 
people and cannot afford to pay their pastor more. But there 
are five churches in that village, and only six hundred and 
twenty people there. This 7s somebody’s fault. Were the 
four Protestant churches united, the young, earnest minister 
could receive a decent salary, and his congregations might number a hundred 
or two where now they average thirty and forty. The result is, of course, that 
the young minister is going to leave. He wants to remain, but how can he ona 
little more than an office boy’s wage? Somewhere something or somebody is 
wrong when we ask that our spiritual natures shall be efficiently taken care of 
by a man whom the church cannot or does not take care of. And something 
will continue to be wrong with the spiritual quality of our communities just so 
long as this practical starvation of our ministers goes on. For the young 
minister I speak of is only a type of many. An elder, being approached by his 
minister for an increase in his mere pittance of a salary, said: 
“T hope, sir, you don’t preach for money.” 
“No,” was the reply, ‘‘but I must have money in order to preach.” 





Preacher and 
His Money 














— BIRTHDAYS WE CELEBRATE, AS WE SHOULD Do. Asa 

4 matter of fact, we Americans do not make enough of birth- 
days. But even where we do mark the day, do we not uncon- 
sciously forget on such an occasion to pay tribute to the 





The Asthor real author of the birthday : Would it not be only fair, to 

say naught of the custom being a beautiful one, that, where 
of Our the mother is still with us, we whose birthday is being 
Birthday celebrated should pay homage, by flower or gift, to her who 











gave us birth? Usually it is the mother who arranges all the 
joys of the birthday, and she is happy to do it, but why would it not be only a 
most natural act for us to remember her with some love token—she being 
the real author of the birthday, as it were? Would not such an act be a 
graceful tribute? 





} THIS FROM A MAN who is evidently trying to solve a 
| problem that is appealing more and more to childless 


f Loy 
& upl 
Nh se } couples: 


| *““Don’t you think there is a great risk in adopting a child?”’ 
Is an 


Ad d There is, brother, and there is also a great risk in having 
Tetra tggpedl | achild of your own. That risk isn’t confined to adopted chil- 
_Childa Risk? 


dren by long odds. Not a living soul can tell beforehand 
how a child is going to turn out, and that truth applies to a 
child of your own as well as to a child that you adopt. And I don’t know that 
the chance of an adopted child going wrong is any greater than that of a 
child of your own. The best proof of this statement is the number of effective 
citizens and splendid mothers that you will find in any community to-day 
who were adopted children. The main point is to get the child young enough. 
It is like a tree: you can bend it so much easier when it hasn’t grown too 
much. The chief dread in the mind of the man or the woman who thinks of 
adopting a child is the moral fear. But we mustn’t forget that the morals of 
our own children are nearly always disappointing to us. It is all a game, and 
adopting a child is much better sport than keeping a Pekingese dog! And 
one is no longer in that vast minority that was once the case in regard to 
adopting children. 














WHY ARE WE SO UNINTELLIGENT as to continue to 
associate alcohol with the tavern and the inn? Because for 
generations taverns and inns have been places where rois- 
terous spirits have gathered to indulge themselves, why in 
these days of automobiling, when we should have good inns 
and taverns everywhere, can we not have the pleasant rest 
house without the alcohol and all that goes with it? In 
Burma, scattered all over the land, are such rest houses, 
where the traveler may refresh soul and body. It would be a 
boon to our present-day enjoyment of automobiling if every 
community had its public tavern, free from alcohol, where the people could 
gather, drink harmless beverages and eat good food. The coming of national 
prohibition should be preceded by the respectable tavern and inn. 


iA | 
Let Us | 
Welcome the | 
Tavern and | 
the Inn | 














] WE HEAR A GREAT DEAL IN THESE DAYS of national 

yrohibition about the ‘drunken sot’’ and the disreputable 
I 

“rum hole” or “saloon” in the cheaper districts of our cities. 





| ia But we forget that these saloons are mostly patronized by 
Where workmen, and they are having the question of drink so 
the Real Evil forcibly brought home to them, from an efficiency stand- 
bi point, by the big corporations that employ them, that this 








phase of the question is, in a way, destined to take care of 
itself. What we are overlooking a bit more than we should 
is the so-called “respectable” bar: the ‘‘fashionable’’ men’s rooms at the big 
hotels, and the cafés at men’s clubs. These are the places that are really 
responsible for some of the wrecks that we call ‘‘sots’’ that afe seen slouching 
in and out of the ‘low saloon” and the ‘‘rum hole.’’ No man ever became a 
habitual drunkard by being induced to take his first drink in a “low rum 
hole” or by the sight of a town drunkard lying sodden in the gutter or reeling 
along the streets. The bloated face or the bloodshot eye of a drunkard is not 
an inducement to go and do likewise. The first step is generally taken far 
removed from this end: it is in the example of the so-called ‘moderate 
drinker’; in the home where “only a glass of beer” is served; an introduction 
to the iniquitous cocktail, or “just one, man, it won’t hurt you”’ at the club 
café or in the fashionable bar. There is where the real evil is done to promis- 
1g wr and when we give our attention to those places we will be doing 
omething ! 


} 








a “| Iv Is A FAVORITE GAME with men to accuse women— 
| : always politely, of course—of lacking in common sense. But 
what common sense is there in a company of men sitting in 
a room for from three to five hours, with the air full of 











And Mon of smoke and reeking with the odors of a dinner, and not a 
} breath of fresh air allowed to come in? Yet this goes on 

Common ae im . 

| Se constantly, and when it is suggested that a window be 

pele } opened some man protests for fear of ‘taking cold.” 

Do This! | 


Whereas, it is safe to say, every man in that room will have 
a ‘‘cold”’ or will be rendered one-fourth as efficient for his 
next day’s work; and never for one instant will he blame the foul air in which 
he sat. Every man knows how a ‘‘cold”’ will impair his efficiency, and yet 
the same men who cry out the loudest about the bad ventilation of our 
theaters and other public places will give a dinner to fifteen or twenty men in 
a hermetically sealed room and wonder, a few days after, where they caught 
“such a beastly cold.’”’ When are we, men and women alike, going to get it 
through our heads that “colds” are caught in badly ventilated rooms: never 
in God’s pure air? 








A BUSINESS MAN WAS SUFFERING ACUTELY from indi- 
} gestion. His wife went carefully into his life and finally put 
her finger on the hastily eaten luncheon as the cause. She 
suggested a bargain: that she would buy and present to 








Then he went to his doctor. 

“TI can do nothing for you,” the doctor said, ‘‘that is 
half so good as your wife’s suggestion. —Take my word for it: dhe has found the 
cause and suggested the remedy.”’ 

The man told his wife. 

“Try it anyway,” she said. ‘ You can always stop it if you find that it eats 
into your business day too much. You are always willing to try a new idea in 
business: why less willing on your own body?” 

That argument was unquestionably a ‘‘ringer,”’ as he frankly acknowl- 
edged afterward. He tried it: his indigestion was cured, and he added 
twenty-five per cent to his efficiency! 








i ° ° ° 
Tinea '% him a small car if he would run home each noon for his 
Ti luncheon. ‘‘That’s mighty fine!’’ was his answer. ‘But, 

imes vee = ‘ 
| my dear, it is impossible. I couldn’t spare the time.”’ 
| 


| When 








' = “I WISH,” WRITES A WOMAN OF EDUCATION and stand- 





i i | ing in her community, “you would write one more editorial 

ea, } on the question of whether the wife shall go to church alone 

Un) =| —Sswhen the husband is disinclined to go, and point out the 
| Shall } truth, as I have found it, that the wife does the husband 
‘ } more good indirectly by going alone than by remaining at 
| the Wife Go | ‘ ; ; “ie : Aiciese 
ee gg home with him. And that, in addition to this indirect good 
bewtenerme | she administers to her husband, the wife has a duty to the 
| Alone? 





minister, to the other members of the congregation who 
depend on team work, and, above all, to her children. If one 
wife stays away from church, why should not other wives do so, and if these 
latter do so, what will become of our churches? So much of the general uplift 
of the home depends on the wife and mother that I think it is hardly safe for 
her to neglect religious observance. Then, if she has been accustomed to go 
before marriage, I think it is always very dangerous for anyone to take a 
lower ground than that which was taught in early life, don’t you think so?”’ 











WATCH THE CHILDREN THAT COME TO YOUR HOME and 
} count the number that will answer ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ or “‘ Yes, 
} sir,” or ‘Yes, Mr. Smith,” or ‘‘ No, Mrs. Smith.’’ You can 
} count them on the fingers of one hand. This is one of the 








The | first things that foreigners notice in American children: 
IL: | their “yes” and ‘‘no”’ answers to their elders. Of course it 

Children tr - : ; 

7 : } is not the fault of the children, but very often they are 

That Can be | : ; gS . 
blamed, although the blame rests squarely upon the parents. 
| Counted : 

| 


Fancy a French child or a German child or a Dutch child or 
an English child separated, in his speech, from a constant 
recognition of the person addressed. And why should it be different with our 
American children? Yet it is, and almost universally. But how pleasant it 
sounds to the ear to have a child properly answer his elder is evidenced by the 
delighted manner of surprise with which it is immediately noticed when the 
child has been trained as he should be and as simple common courtesy demands. 


| 











ingly difficult to get. And it seems exceedingly curious that 
_ || noone has apparently thought of introducing the office girl. 


1 THE OFFICE Boy Is, OF LATE, VERY SCARCE and increas- 
| 

| | 
| { HN 





ti Why not? There is nothing in the position of an office boy 

The Office which an office girl cannot do as well or better. In neatness, 
ane ee cheerfulness, celerity and honesty the office girl can surely 
aye Rie be as efficient as the office boy. At the same time she would 


undoubtedly be pleasanter to have around. We must come 
to her, and we shall be glad of the day when we do. She may 
develop faults, but at least the faults will not be those of the average office 
boy. And that will be a gain! 








Office Girl 








[ = | IT SOMETIMES COMES UPON A WIFE that her husband is 

-— | keeping younger than she is; that he seems to have retained 
the vitality of youth and the keenness of enjoyment of 
pleasures, while she seems to feel the nervous strain of years 





oe | and tiredness enshrouding and enveloping her. It is then 
| Wife Sh Id that a wife should take an inventory of herself, ask herself 
| Wife Shou. : fe : 
a few questions, and see if there is not a difference in her 


life, her moods or her interests that is ‘making her old 
before her time.””. For there is always an element of uncer- 
tainty in a situation where the wife grows old sooner than her husband. It is 
the time for a wife to do some thinking! 








| Think 
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A SPARKLING ROMANCE OF TO-DAY 











Brow Was Damp; But His Eyes Did Not Waver, He Was Doing His Utmost to Entertain Her! 


m ing 


lern Romance With 
Old Adam | 





O MATTER how full the day, 

how pressing the moment, \\ 

Martha Ramsay never came _ \\ a 
into her dining room without a little — \\ 
glow of pleasure. It was the prettiest \\ 
room in her pretty house, and to-day \ \\ 
she paused an instant in the hi ill, fas- 


\ j MY | ae 
tening the link of her cuff, smiling | \\ Cl | i@yw trve 


2 the absorbed little group at the 

breakfast table. The sunlight shone | 

through the bay window across the \A 

table, with its centerpiece of bright ~ RQ 

cosmos in an old blue bowl, its shin- 

ing silver and linen. Robert, as usual, was en- 

sconced behind the widespread pages of the 

newspaper, and three dutifully quiet children 

were preoccupied with their bowls of porridge. 

As Martha looked, Cecily, her younger daugh 

ter, reached a small surreptitious hand toward 

the sugar bowl, ignoring Ruth’sreproachful eyes. 
“Good morning, all my loves!’”’ said Martha, again 

smiling at them all as she approached the table. 
‘““Mother,”’ said Ruth, “how old do you have to be before 


” 





2 


you can stop eating oatmeal for breakfast if you want to: 

‘““You may stop now,” said Martha, ‘if you have had 
enough for to-day. Cecily, you know very well that you will 
have a horrible pain if you put four spoonfuls of sugar in 
your cocoa. Bobs’’—she bent over the curly head of her 
youngest, “oh Bobs, my lovey-lamb! Why didn’t you come 
in tosee mummy this morning? What have you got for me?” 

‘There aren't any made!” said Bobs, dodging her kisse 
and apparently trying to swallow the bowl of his spoon. 

“*He didn’t go in to see you because he made Hedwig put 
on his white suit; that’s why,” said Cecily. 

Sometimes Martha was inclined to suspect that her second 
daughter lacked sympathy, and, except that Cecily was 
always surprising her, Martha sometimes would also have 
suspected that the child possessed but little imaginat ion; for 
Cecily was given toa most trying downrightness at times. 
But, remembering this, Martha left her first thought un 
spoken and sank into her place with a casually reproving 
“You might have asked Hedwig to remind you not to tattle, 
Cecily!’’ Then she spoke to the back sheet of the news- 
paper: ‘‘ Bert, your family is assembled!”’ 

The paper was tossed across the room and two twinkling 
eyes met Martha’s. ‘“Tyrant!’’ said Mr. Ramsay. 

It was his habitual morning greeting; the children believed 
it one of those curious terms of endearment that parents are 
given to. Martha blew him a kiss and proceeded to the 
business of the coffee making, while Robert approvingly 
observed her trig tailored blouse and the little close hat. 

‘** All ready to walk downtown with me, I see,” said he. 
“(Good girl!’ 


NM ARTHA smiledat him. ‘I think it’s rather clever of me, 
1 really, stealing that extra half ee of your company !”’ 

‘*You are a wonder, Pats,”’ said he; that was another one 
of his phrases, it having lost nothing in earnestness durin 
ll the years he had used it. ‘‘What’s on to-day ?” 

‘Hospital board in the morning—and I shall probably 

have to spend an hour or two with the new housekeeper 
afterward; she’s upsetting things and the nurses don’t like 
her. Home to luncheon with the kiddies, a meeting at the 
club this afternoon, and I shall have to speak about the 
penny school-lunch scheme. And oh, Bert 

She set down her coffee cup, leaned back and looked 
across the table with 2r ression of mingled dismay and 
appeal, which Robe h his smile of proud indulgence. 

“Well,” said he, isa rather full day. You know 
you are a wonder, | 

‘But, oh, Bert, t s coming to-day !’’ The look 
on he *r face added to rd spay —helplessness. 

‘Is it a boy comin vif me? | amso tired of just 

girls!” This from Bo intively. 
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ByE Gith Barnard Delano 


JTHOR OF “WHEN CAREY CAME TO TOWN,” ET¢ 
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“Mother’s lamb! No, it is not a boy, but a nice big, big 
girl!’ 

“Oh, Genevieve’s girl!’’ said Robert, senior, with a marked 
absence of enthusiasm. ‘Good heaven, Pats! I thought 
you'd get out of that somehow.” 

“T had no intention of getting out of it, Bert,’’ Martha 
asserted. ‘‘And how could I, after the letter Genevieve 
wrote? Really, you know, it was one of the most touching 
things leverread. Why, when you were children Genevieve 
was almost as much your sister as Helen or Essie; and now 
for twenty-two years she’s been living anywhere, as you 
might say —a poor minister’s wife. She has done her best for 
Vieva so far. Somehow she managed to send her to boarding 
school—and how she managed it on his salary I do not 
sce oe 

“(Genevieve had her share of Aunt Pussy’s money,’ Bert 
threw in. 

“So she did; I had forgotten. But even so, Bert—think 
what a life she’s led, going from one little country parish to 
another, away from all of her own kind 

“Well, she married him.” 


“( Hf, YES, darling, she married him. But what does a girl 

know, a girl brought up inthe household of well-to-do 
relatives, as Genevieve was in your mother’s house? And 
now here’s her own girl! And Genevieve writes that this 
year they arein the poorest and most lonely parish they have 
ever had, away up in the mountains—and South Carolina 
mountains can be pretty well out of the world, you know! 
And to make it even worse, they have Mr. Spaulding x's 
mother with them, and she’s paralyzed! It’s perfectly 
reasonable for Genevieve to want her girl to have some 
young life, something of a girl’s good time, the sort of good 
time she had in your mother’s house, Bert.”’ 

‘Much good she made of it !”’ 

‘That has nothing to do withit ! Genevieve thinks, and 
I quite agree with her, that a child has a right to as good a 
time as her parent had—and as good an education and as 
good a chance. Yes, and more than that! What do we giv 
life for, what do we carry it on for, except to give each new 
generation a better opportunity than we have had ?’ 

“And the only way Genevieve can do that is to foist her 
girlon us, isit?’’ Bert, as he asked this, looked like his sister 
Helen; and when his sister Helen wore that expression people 
said she glared. 

“Well, what if it is?” his wife returned. ‘‘I am only too 
o to do what I can for Genevieve’s daughter—and surely, 
ert, you would not have your wife do less than your mother 


” 


gli 
B 
did? 

This was unanswerable; but Mr. Ramsay’s expression was 
very much that of the spoiled child who is having an unwel 
come medicine forced upon him, ‘‘ Well, that’s all right; | 
don’t deny a word of it,’” he asserted. ‘‘ But what on earth 

> 99 


are you going to do with a young thing of twenty: 
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“You needn't talk as though I were 
entirely responsible for her. She’s 
your cousin, after all,dear—isn’t she?”’ 
asked Martha sweetly. 
“Oh, she’s my cousin, yes,’”’ Robert 
said. ‘‘But she’s Helen’s and Essie’s 
too. Why couldn’t Genevieve write 
appealing letters about her girl to 
Helen or Essie? Why couldn’t they 
| be the ones to give the child a good 
S| time instead of us?” 
/ oF SS Th aate te ¢ s+ ¢ b ralid - 

a Essie’s almost an invalid; nobody 
fe y) ever expects Essie to do anything, you 
know. And Helen—oh, well, Helen—she 


ag wouldn’t ask Helen of course! But that has 
No 






nothing to do with really, Bert dear! It’s 
\ our affair.”’ 

Sy “ But don’t see why it should be, Pats. 
Genevieve is my cousin, but the girl is also the 
daughter of a man whom no one of the family 

likes. Genevieve knew that when she married him. Prob- 

ably his child takes after him. Genevieve used to be a win- 
ner for looks, but there’s no such luck as the girl taking after 
her. Bound to take after the father—daughters always do 
inherit the unpleasant traits of their fathers, The Reverend 
Mr. Spaulding is just the sort of man to pass on g 


it, 





NT HELEN says I’ve got my father’s nose,”’ Cecily 

remarked dreamily, fingering the member in question, 
looking off into space. Martha bit her lip; Bert’s face sud- 
denly flushed, and he looked at oo yee daughter rather 
with the air of not hi iving seen her before. 

“Cecily, don’t you think you had better start for school?’ 
Martha suggested; and she submitted herself to the kisses 
of her rel. gle nodded a summons toward the dim form 
of the maid, Hedwig, lingering in the hallway, and put an 
arm out toward the small Bobs, as much to draw him from 
his chair as to embrace him. 

“There! Run along now, all of you.’” Then, when the 
three had disappeared, she smiled at Robert, who grinned 
back rather reluctantly, then pushed back his ¢ ‘hair and came 
around to bend ove rand jropa kiss behind her ear. “Well,” 
he said, ‘‘what about Genevieve’s girl? I suppose we've got 
to make the best of it !” 

Martha tucked her arm through his and went with him 
into the hall. ‘You dear!’’ she said, looking up at him with 
a smile which persisted in being tre -mulous at such mome nts, 
notwithstanding all the years of his being dear and of her 
telling him so. Presently, certain small ceremonies having 
been duly observed, she brushed her cheek against his coat 
and sighed. His arm embraced her more closely and she 
could feel him laugh a little. ‘‘ Well! Out with it !” 

‘‘l was just wondering—how I can get to the station at 
four o’clock I do not see! I was wondering—do you think 
but I don’t suppose you can—J know you have a busy day 
too. It is going to be awfully busy, isn’t it ?” 

He groaned. ‘‘ Now look here, Pats, you aren't trying to 
coax me to go to the station to meet that girl, are you? 
Because < 

“Oh, no, I knew you'd be too busy; | si 
Susy be hanged! I plain don’t want to.”’ 


“é 


HER cheek was brushing his coat again. ‘Of course you 
don’t, old dear! I don’t blame youa bit! I—I'll man- 
age somehow.” 

‘Oh, I'll go! Of course, I'll go. And when you’re ready 
to ship her off home again I'll take her back to the station. 
But that’s all lam going to do, Pats. It’s no use your count- 
ing on me or trying to get around me. [ tell you, I never did 
like that man Genevieve married—and why can’t you pass 
the girl along to Helen after she’s been here a day or two? 
Helen’s got fourteen servants and nary a child, and ——”’ 

He stopped, because Martha was looking up at him as 
though his words were heaven-sent words of wisdom, because 
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he was conscious of the dear pressure of her arm in his, be- 
cause af 

‘I knew you'd help me out,” she said. 
old darling, Bert !” 

It was not until the middle of the morning that from some 
obscure depth of his subconsciousness the thou; ght came to 


‘You are such an 


him, quite spoiling the rest of his day: ‘‘ How in ‘thunder am 
” 
I to ‘know Genevieve’s girl from any other?’ 
II 


HEN, some half-dozen years before the day on which 
\ their Cousin Genevieve's daughter was to arrive, the 
Robert Livingston Ramsays had found themselves for the 
first time installed in the house which they had designed and 
watched throughout its growth and furnished, it had seemed 
to them that they had created, or caused to be created, 
something more than a chi irming, satisfactory abode, some- 
thing more than a proper house in which to live and bring up 
their children. To Robert, perhaps, it could seem nothing 
more desirable than a very nice house which Martha liked; 
but to Martha it was more—enormously more, 

It had seemed to her that for years and years—although 
she knew well enough that their actual number could have 
been but six—she had pored over magazine pages devoted to 
the lure of decorating, lingered wistfully inside and out of 
the shops where beautiful things were sold, and longed —not 
so secretly, either—to be able to evolve a house, particularly 
the interior of a house, which should at once express herself, 
her tastes and affections, and at the same time be some 
patently admirable thing, something which should stand 
before the community as a satisfaction, an example, possibly 
even as an inspiration. 

Such was Martha’s dream; but for years it had been 
merely one of those unattainable, cherished playthings of 
the imagination which mean so much to women of Martha’s 
type—the alert, executive type which rises swiftly to promi- 
nence whenever the door of opportunity is opened the least 
little bit. But, forall her dreams, Martha was not given to 
waiting for them to come true. The business of life held her; 
she loved it, enjoyed it to the full, took hold of it with a will, 
lived it day by day with all the more enjoyment because she 
could hopefully put into the future whatever was unattain- 
able in the present. And, indeed, the happy present held 
enough. 

She had been quite sure that it would, when she had dared 
to marry Robert on the little-a-year that he had to offer he ie 
they had both remained serene and unafraid before the 
mingled surprise and disapproval of their families. They had 
agreed that if Bert gave up his clubs in town and the most 
expensive country club, and belonged only toa neighborhood 
tennis club, if they used the interest of Martha’s small patri- 
mony for their common benefit, and if they forsook most of 
the expensive habits and occupations to which they had been 
accustomed, they should get along very well indeed. 


HE supposition had worked out admirably. They had 

got along very well indeed, and had adjusted themselves 
to the existence in the smaller town where they had taken 
up their abode, since Robert's business opportunity lay there. 
During the three years when she had lived with her grand- 
mother, Martha had tried out all of the social activities of 
the larger city. They had been welcome enough during the 
first year after the more circumspect life at college, obliga- 
tory during the second and thoroughly wearying during the 
third. She was quite ready to go on to the other life with 
her Robert, and by no means willing to admit that it would 
be tiresome. She possessed to the full the wholesomeness 
of her type, which accepts and makes the most of simple1 
pleasures and simpler ways of living than it may have been 
accustomed to; and, after all, in the developing life of the 
day there is promise enough in the future of all such young 
pe ople as the Ramsays. 

Then, quite suddenly, Martha’s little door of opportunity 
had opened—not that Martha knew it at the moment; for 
instead of bearing the least resemblance to a door it looked 
wonderfully like her own Robert coming home from his usual 
five-forty-seven train; and the smile he wore was in no way 
different, to Martha’s affectionate if casual observation, from 
the smile he wore when his favorite baseball team won or he 
had “nailed’’ an unusually large contract. Martha had been 
putting in sweet peas, and had dropped down on the front 
steps for a daring moment, since the afternoon had been 
warm in spite of the early season. Krom there she watched 
her Robert’s advance. 

Their daughter Ruth, aged four, had met him at the cor- 
ner and was-advancing at his side by means of a peculiar hop 
which could only be achieved when she had hold of a strong 
paternal hand; and little Cecily was toddling with uncertain 
steps and waving arms down the path toward her father and 
sister. Martha knew that the baby would sit down abruptly 
about halfway to the opening in the hedge; she did, and the 
smiling Robert, arriving just in time to avert a howl, made 
the rest of the short journey with one daughter perched aloft 
on his shoulder, while the other proudly bore his bundle of 
magazines and evening papers. 

He deposited Cecily in Martha’s lap and smiled down at 
her. It was not their custom to kiss under the observant 
eyes of passing neighbors; in spite of their six years of mar- 
riage, kisses were still surprisingly sweet and had not yet 
become mere commonplace adjuncts of marital politeness. 

“Well, Pats, I’ve got it!’” Robert had announced on that 
far-away spring afternoon. 

“Good!” Martha had dutifully rejoined. ‘What is ‘it’?”’ 
How little had she foreseen his answer ! 

“*Behold in me,”’ said Robert, striking an attitude in front 
of her, “the treasurer and general manager of the Pata- 
gonian Smelting and Refining Company, Incorporated !”’ 


NDOUBTEDLY it had been one of their moments of 

thrill; another had come five or six months later when 
they went together, arm in arm, from room to room of their 
new house. For his new position would make it desirable that 
they should move back to his home city, the city where he had 
already so many friends and where his sister Helen lived; and 
almost immediately, in the farsighted enthusiasm of their 
first big success, Robert had boldly suggested putting all of 
Martha’ssmall patrimony into < i house; so that this wasalike 
the realization of Martha’s dream and something her very 
own, most intimately and actually, bought with her money, 
which she had never quite been able to think of as he rs, and 
furnished and outfitted according to her own ideas of the 
seemly and the beautiful. 

And in the new house, it seemed to them, their life had 
begun anew. Actually it was no new life at all, but the 
normal development of the one they had begun with their 
courageousness of six years before; but it seemed new. For 
one thing, Martha was delivered from household care— 
Sweet ¢ nough but absorbing, as me later came to admit that 
it had been. The friends whom she had before scen only in 


those brief intervals when someone else was looking after 
the babies, she now might see at any time—and did. The 
college club welcomed her, then the civic club; and it was 
really capital fun to be able to trot out to the country club 
for a dance, or to make one of a gay little crowd on the piazza 
or the links. Bert enjoyed it, and Martha warmed at the 
way the other men welcomed him. In the winter evenings, 
too, dances and the occasional little dinners seemed to the 
Ramsays as delectable now as though they had not so cheer- 
fully forsaken such things when to forsake them had been the 
only way in which they could be together in the desirable 
state of matrimony. 


RADUALLY Martha had found herself more and more 
involved in daylight affairs of boards and committees 
and such, and less and less attracted by the dances and 
dinners and what not of the evenings. Bert became more and 
more willing to stay comfortably at home after dinner; by 
gradations which they could not have traced, their hours at 
the country club came to be the afternoons of Saturdays and 
holidays in good weather, when Bert made a leisurely circuit 
of the links ‘and Martha joined him to come home with him. 
Then, all abruptly and unwarrantably, as it seemed to 
Robert, the pleasant semimonotony of their life was to be 
broken into by the coming of this young incubus in the per- 
son of his Cousin Genevieve’s daughter—who was, also, the 
child of a man whom he disliked. 

This was the thought which nagged Mr. Ramsay through- 
out his day, and most especially that part of it after he hap- 
pened to remember that he had never seen the young person 
whom he was to meet. He vainly tried to telephone Martha 
at the civic club, the hospital, at his own house at luncheon 
time; four o’clock beckoned him toward the station, and he 
had not found her. 

Rather belatedly Martha remembered that some such 
difficulty would be sure to present itself. Her own day had 
brought unto itself sundry difficulties and complications. 
What with the unreasonablencss of the new matron at the 
hospital and an unexpected meeting of a suffrage committee 
which had been also unexpectedly lively and long, Martha 
actually forgot Genevieve’s girl until she found herself, at 
dusk, in her own hallway. ‘Then she spoke in a whisper to 
the maid who had opened the door. 





“Well,” He Said, “What About Genevieve’s Girl? | Suppose 
We’ve Got to Make the Best of It!” 


“Tas the young lady come, Nelly?’’ she asked; and the 
bright-faced maid nodded, smiled, and indicated the living 
room that went across the back of the house, facing the 
garden and comfortably away from the street. 

There Martha found them, her Robert and their young 
guest. Robert was on one side ‘of the fire place, the girl on the 
other, most domestically as to appearance, in the | ight of the 
fire in the quiet room; but Bert’s voice, reaching Martha 
before she crossed the threshold, had in it something strained, 
almost a note of hoarseness—yet he was talking, talking. 
Martha laughed and parted the curtains. 

Robert was leaning a little forward in his chair, talking, 
talking seriously, learnedly, doubtless admirably—on the 
intricacies of the income tax and the iniquities of the single- 
taxers! He had his handkerchief in his hand; his brow was 
damp; but his eyes did not waver from Vieva’s face. He was 
doing his utmost to entertain her! 

And the girl—rather small she was, and of a fragile pretti- 
ness in a blond way which remained pretty even after the 
long journey and in spite of the rather wide-eyed look of 
wonder and the evident effort at responsiveness with which 
she met Robert’s fixing gaze. She was sitting up very straight 
in her big chair, her small hands on its arms, her little feet 
together. M: irtha’s first impression, which she recalled many 
times afterward, was that Vieva, for all her smallness and 
her prettiness, was probably a capable little person with 
something of a will of her own; but there was really no time 
for much speculation. 

Martha went briskly forward. The girl rose to her greet- 
ing and Martha thought that her look was ve ry direct, and 
that altogether she gave promise of being very nice indeed; 
but at the same time she was quite aware that Bert, as she 
came into the room, had stopped talking, had passed a hand 
upward over his damp forehead, throwing her a look most 
curiously mingled of reproach and thankfulness, 


Ill 
N THE first evening Martha made the girl’s fatigue after 
her long journey the excuse for an early bedtime; asa 
matter of fact, by the time dinner was over she felt that she 
was quite inc: ipable either of liste ning further to Bert’ Ss pains- 
taking efforts, of watching Vie va’ s little, strained expression 
of attention and of vague surprise, or of trying som ‘how by 
her own efforts to bridge the two. By nine o’clock she was 
quite sure that she should become hysterical if she had to 


hear, once more, Vieva’s soft little voice drawl: ‘Oh, really, 
Cousin Robert?” : 

Therefore she made the move toward the stairs, and on the 
way up she put her arm about the girl, touched perhaps by 
some emotion quite too vague to be analyzed. Certainly at 
the moment she was feeling e ever so little sorry for Vieva; but 
then, she was feeling ever so little sorry for Robert and for 
herself as well. 

However that may have been, she went with the girl into 
the pretty guest room, and noticed the plain little nightdress 
of ruffled muslin which Hedwig had laid out on the bed: 
noticed, too, the pair of crocheted bedroom slippers of crim- 
son worsted, and recognized one of her sister-in-law Helen’s 
inevitable Christmas presents. Genevieve had managed very 
well as to the girl’s traveling clothes; in their quaintness 
these little night things were subtly revealing and touching. 

She kissed Vieva good night with unexpec sted tende ‘mess, 
and went into her own room. There she paused an instant, 
then sat down upon her couch and laughed, and laughe d 
again with the half-hysteria which she had been warding 
off, at the memory of Bert, Bert’s voice, Bert’s look and 
Bert’s conversation—bless him !—as he had sat inthe library, 
trying to entertain Vieva. The income tax! And the look on 
Vieva’s face! And Bert’s crumpled handkerchief, and the 
look he threw at her as she came in! Oh, the darling that he 
was! And she laughed again. 

She heard him coming upstairs and hastily stood up, for it 
would never do to have him find her laughing. Also it would 
be as well to forestall his remarks. 

“Isn’t she pretty, Bert?” she asked. “Don’t you think 
she looks like her mother?” 

“‘Aren’t you coming downstairs again?’’ was her Robert’s 
only response. ‘I’ve “had an awful day, Pats. Come down 
and cheer a fellow up, can’t you?”” And the warmth of 
Martha’s embrace was so comforting that he did not in the 
least try to analyze it! 


AT THE breakfast table the next morning Cecily stared at 
her pretty cousin and presently spoke. 

“Cousin Vieva,” she asked, “‘ where are your spectacles?” 

The big girl smiled at the little girl. ‘‘My spectacles, 
Cecily?” 

“Yes. Daddy said you wore them because you took after 
your father.” 

Martha scarcely heard the girl’s laughing rejoinder; she 
could only see Bert’s look upon her, in the expression which 
said: ‘‘ This is your child; what are you going to doabout it?” 

Then he said sternly: ‘Cecily, have you finished your 
breakfast? Then e and remember that children should 
be seen and not heard.” 

Martha bit her lip; oh, these children of hers! Where on 
earth had Bert resurrected that antique phrase? And how 
could he think of applying it to the modern child, the child 
whose least question was listened to and answered as punc- 
tiliously as though the fate of nations were involved ! 

Cecily seemed as surprised as her mother was. She was 
looking at her father with her most argumentative expres- 
sion. “‘ But [have to be heard when I aska question, daddy, 
she explained. ‘ And of course you can’t help seeing me when 
I’m right here at the table!” 

Vieva looked surprised; in fact, she turned a gaze that 
was quite startled from Cecily to Robert, and from Robert to 
Martha; evidently the conversation of the modern child was 
new to Vieva. Then, with presence of mind which Martha 
approved, she said: ‘‘I do take after my father, Cecily. And 
you're a good deal like yours, aren’t you? Isn’t it lovely to 
be like one’s father?” 

‘Aunt Helen says I’ve got my father’s no J Cecily 
was beginning, holding her head back and crossing her eyes 
in an effort to look at her father’s nose which was also hers. 

Martha hastily interrupted: ‘You may be like your 
father, too, Vieva, but you are certainly like your mother as 
well. And—I love your mother very much,” 

Vieva flushed and looked at Martha with a soft delight ; 
Martha, however, was still more aware of Bert’s expression 
than of anything else. 





ERHAPS it was to hide his embarrassment that he now 

arose, thrusting his folded paper into the side pocket of 
his coat. ‘‘Well,’’ he said to Martha, ‘‘are you going to walk 
down with me to-day? I’m rather ina hurry.” 

Martha smiled up at him. ‘‘ Not to-day,” she said. ‘Slam 
going to get acquainted with Vieva to-day. I shall have to 
go down to headquarters later to sign some letters, but except 
for that I am going to play. I may take Vieva to see Helen 
and Essie.” 

Her Robert raised his eyebrows. ‘‘Oh, very well,” said 
he, and went out wearing the expression of a martyr. 

Martha laughed. ‘I am afraid I rather spoil my family, 
she said. The children had trooped out after their father. 
‘And your Cousin Robert is the biggest baby of them all! 

3ut one likes to spoil nice men, doesn’t one?” she added. 

Vieva smiled; Martha liked the way she caught her lip 
with her little white teeth. ‘‘I don’t believe I know very 
much about men,” she said. ‘‘ But I think Cousin Robert is 
very—learned !”’ 

Martha gasped a little, looked at her plate. “Oh, my 
dear, he doesn’t always talk about taxes and things!”’ she 
said. ‘He was just a little afraid of you last night.” 

“Afraid of me, Cousin Martha? Oh!” 

Vieva looked at her in her wide-eyed way, a look which 
gave the girl a singular appearance of innocence, the inno- 
cence of a startled woods creature, perhaps; the day was to 
come when Martha should suspect that look to be almost too 
effective to be genuine, but to-day she found it appealing. 

“Didn’t you think a man could be afraid of you, Vieva? 
she pursued, and liked the way the girl’s smile flashed out. 

“Oh, well, young ones,”’ Vieva admitted, dimpling and 
flushing. ‘“And—oh, Cousin Martha, I think I ought to tell 
you! There was one on the train yesterday ———’’ 

“My dear!’’ Martha began ona protesting note of horror. 

“Oh, truly, Cousin Martha, it wasn’t so be id as it sounds! 

I really do know that much! Mamma is awfully strict, not 
a bit like the other girls’ mothers I know; and at school, i! 
Stanton, we weren’t allowed to so much as know that a ma! 
existed! Truly, Cousin Martha!”’’ 

“Well? What was it then?’”’ 


” 


[EVA dimpled again. “Oh, nothing, truly! Only my suit 
case was in the way, and he stumbled over it and said 
‘Excuse me,’ and then I stooped down to fix it, and he did, 
too, and we—we bumped—and—and then 
“Then?” 
“Then I looked out of the window.” 
“What, all the way?” 
“Oh, it wasn’t so very far! He got on at that place with 
all the ‘chimneys. But—but whenever | happened to look 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ARTHUR I. KELLER 


REAKPFAST in her room at eight, knitting until 
luncheon; a nap; at four a drive behind a very 
quiet family horse; then dinner, and bed at 

nine. Remember,” solemnly concluded my sister as 
she wound up mother’s holiday schedule, ‘‘she is 
seventy years old and that has been her life for the last 
twenty years at home. Just because she has come back 
to her home town for the first time since she left it as a 
girl of twenty-one, there is no reason why she should 
change her quiet life. You will find her easy to man- 
age,’ Agnes nodded crisply. ‘‘ Mother only wants to 
sit still and ‘reminisce.’ Keep a crocheted shawl on 
her shoulders, and always consult the invalid’s trunk 
for emergencies. I’ve packed four hot-water bags, 
camphor, ammonia, rheumatic flannels, extra spec- 
tacles, tonics and everything for an old lady’s comfort.” 

“Ts that all?’’ IT murmured feebly, for between the 
holiday pursuits of a seventy-year-old mother and a 
twenty-five-year-old self, the gap yawned dismally. 

“T shall be back in a fortnight. Meantime,’’ Agnes 
called from the baggage-crammed limousine, ‘don’t 
worry about mother. She only wants to be let alone.” 

As Agnes’ capable back was swept down the drive- 
way curve, | turned from the porch corner and settled 
mother in the rocker—a very gentle little body in rus- 
tling black taffeta, a cluster of white curls bobbing at 
her forehead, a bit of lace at her throat, a sudden wist- 
ful smile flitting over her face, finely cut and delicately 
pale, like a birch leaf. Then [sank down and sighed 
sighed and almost bounded out of my chair. For, 
instead of “the camphor pencil, my dear,” it decidedly 
sounded as if my mother said: ‘‘Well, Portland will 
never be Portland for me until the boys come around.” 
I gasped, I stared. Had Agnes been rash in leaving me 
alone with mother, who might have had a turn of fever ? 

Before | could suggest an early nap, a bellboy at my elbow 
presented a card tray. ‘A gentleman, miss.” 

Phank heaven! I beamed my triumph at the Misses Per 
kins, heading a group.of gayly dressed girls near by, and 
began to explain to mother that of course she would not 
mind our leaving her alone for a while, when suddenly there 
was a cry, a stir of taffeta, and the little black figure that 
used to be my mother threw off her shawl and not walked 
but leaped across the room. 

“Debbie!” she cried. ‘ Debbie!” 


HE excited old gentleman, waving his cane, began by 

bowing over her little hand and ended by pressing both 
arms around her. In full view of the Misses Perkins and a 
whole porchful of manless girls he kissed my mother. 

“I ois!’ he cried. ‘Lois, old girl!’’ He held her off at 
arm’s length. ‘‘Come back home again? Jove! But it’s good 
tosee you. You were only twenty-one when you left; you’ve 
come back twenty-one still.” 

Something flickered across my mother’s face that I had 
never seen there before—flickered, swept away the wrinkles 
and settled there. “Of course I’m only twenty-one, Debbie.” 
She laug she d. ‘Why, I knew it the minute [ struck Portland, 
but then’’—and from this moment J, the new woman, shrank 
toa mere hyphen—‘“ what am I going to do with a grown-up 
girl like this?” 

The old gentleman bowed and uttered those words which 
must have labeled me somehow, for during those hectic two 
weeks spent keeping up with mother they followed me from 
old suitor to old suitor, from grandmother to grandmother, 
from new friend to new friend: 

‘You're a very sweet girl, but you’re not your mother.” 

Just then I saw mother’s hand slip to the black bag at her 
wrist, which black bag, it seemed to me, she deliberately let 
fall. Whilethe old gentleman stooped torecover it I actually 
saw my mother’s dainty and hitherto helpless foot kick the 
black shawl out of sight behind 
a rocker. Then she opened the 
bag and drew out, not the smell- 
ing salts or the camphor but 
an old-time tortoise-shell fan. 

She tapped the old gentle- 
nan on the shoulder. ‘‘ Debbie, 
dear, how are all the boys2”’ 

““My dear,” he answered 
and oh, the spark in hiseye!—‘“‘I 
have promised not to tell youa 
word about them, for they are 
comimg over themselves to- 
night. Will you allow us all to 
call on you, just as in the old 
times?” 
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The Room Was Swirling Now With Laughter and Shrill Chuckles and Memories Brought Vividly Against a Background of Fifty Years Ago 


“A nap!” cried my mother, pinning a long spray to her 
waist. ‘‘Why, my dear, I never took a nap in Portland in 
my life. People don’t take naps here; the air is very different 
from at home.” 

Nap or no nap, it was clear from that moment that mother 
refused to admit any state of being other than that which she 
had once known in Portland. There was the matter of dress- 
ing. kor years at home we had helped mother into the gen- 
teel black silk with the discreet high collar which she always 
wore for dinner and the few minutes afterward when she was 
able to sit up with the family. Nevertheless, there had been 
a very best gown whose grandeur of black lace over white 
had been worn to our occasional weddings and at Christmas. 
Merely as a concession to the possibility of summer moths in 
her absence, Agnes had packed it. 

Now I saw mother, with determined step, making for 
white cambric cover. ‘‘I shall wear the black lace to-night, 
she said; and her very tone had a girlish ring with an impish 
thrill to it. 

As I saw the faint rose flush in each cheek, | became dis 
tinctly alarmed. Sut I am sewing fresh collars and cuffs on 
the little silk you always wear evenings at home,” |answered. 

“Pooh! That’s a grandmother's dress.””,.. My mother 
tossed her head. ‘‘Why, what would the Portland boys 
think if they saw me in anything so old as that ?”’ she added 
ina tone that was half a plea and half a dare. ‘ And to-night 

shall wear pearls.”’ 


S 


AM sure that every family brought up on the old- 

fashioned lines, where heirlooms are treasures to be passed 
from generation to generation, has some relic that corre- 
sponds to what our family have always alluded to as “the 
pearls.” 

In the old days, when Portland was a famous sea town, 
my grandfather’s ships, like those of his friends, made their 
Jong voyages to Cuba and Jamaica and stranger ports still, 

going around Cape Horn and 


up and away to China. After 


each voyage some present was 
always brought home to the 
lady of the house, for whom a 
ship was often named. 

The vessel that had been 
named Lois Burnham for my 
mother had its maiden trip in 
her twenty-first year, and the 
captain Was expec ted to return 
just before the ball which her 
parents were giving to celebrate 
her coming of age. My mother 
had often told us of that gala 
evening when the sleighbells 
rang all night with guests com 
ing and returning, and the house 
was to her young eyes a palace 
filled with home love and merry 
friends, most of whom brought 
her some souvenir of her happy 
day. Only her father had given 
no present. 

As the evening grew to mid 
night my mother caught an 
anxious look in his deepset, 
roguish eyes. Frequently he left 
his place beside my grandmother 


Elegant Creature 


to peer out of the window as the knocker sounded a new- 
comer. Then my mother had run to him right from the 
middle of a waltz, she said, and put her arms about him and 
told him she was the happiest girl in the world, and to please, 
please not look anxious about anything at all, for nothing 
could matter when one is as happy as that. 

gut my grandfather had put her gently from him, for the 
knocker boomed twice outside and in a deep voice that 
refused to wait while his greatcoat was taken from him 
Captain Pinter had stepped in like a Santa Claus, covered 
with snow. ‘There you are, my hearty!” He kissed my 
mother, as he always claimed he had the right, being captain 
of her own ship, and then he handed her father the packet 
he had just brought from Cuba. 


\ HI the dancing stopped, together boys and girls, 
young and old, crowded about the old sea captain and 
my grandfather, who broke the seals, undid the careful wrap- 
pings, and at last came toa green velvet case, the same one 
which now lay faded and worn before us on a dresser. He 
passed it to my grandmother first, and together, hand in 
hand, they presented it to my mother. ‘‘To Lois Burnham 
on her twenty-first birthday,’’ she said they said. With 
trembling fingers she snapped the lid, and there they lay 
the glistening pearl necklace, the lacy pearl brooch, two long 
earrings for evening and two'little rosetie ones for afternoons. 

Just once, at my own first dance, had I been allowed to 
wear them. lor my sisters, for all of us, they were like a 
magic talisman, holding all the joys of youth. Imagine my 
consternation when, merely for the sake of a few callers, 
mother now pinned the brooch at her fichu and held out the 
necklace for me to fasten. 

“You had better wear the white Swiss shawl,”’ I ad- 
monished, for already I saw Agnes’ lifelong reproach when 
she discovered the truth about mother. Surely this was an 
evening to be followed by chills and fever. 

“Shawl!”’ said my mother. ‘‘The idea! Why, I never 
wore a shawl in Portland in my life. But’’—she dropped 
her eyes—‘‘ perhaps you have a light scarf that might do.” 

Long ago I had packed such a one in the bottom of my 
trunk, as being entirely too feminine for the straight- 
forward dress of a new woman. The New Old Woman now 
presented it to my old new mother. 

“Tt’s a litthe young for me, dear,” I whispe red 

“Oh, that’s all right, my dear,” gayly replied my mother; 
‘it will suit me perfectly. Just my style, you know.’ 

ould I believe my own ears? Mother! Well 
On our way to the parlor we passed the Misses Perkins 


dressed in fashion’s latest and yet with a dejected slope to 
their shoulders. They beckoned me over and whispered: 
“We hear that there are two men calling on you. for 


pity’s sake, bring them over! 


Q NEED to stop for explanation. The little woman in 
black, whom they had scarcely noticed that morning, 
now passed me, a radiant figure, with both arms out to the 
two suitors who, bald and bearded and plainly upward of 
threescore, quite ran to grasp her hand. 
‘“‘Lois!’”’ they cried again and again. 
With a silence that brought a catch to my throat, they 
seated her between them on the sofa and said: 
‘““My dear, the night before you left Portland we both 


called to bid you adieu. We were just boys then and we 
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HERE is no new Frenchwoman. But the real 

Frenchwoman is new to America, and for the good 

of American women I want to help as many of 
them as possible to learn something of what this real 
Frenchwoman is like. 

When I say the real Frenchwoman is new to America I do 
not intend to draw the old familiar contrast between the 
“real Frenchwoman” and the Frenchwoman of fiction and 
the stage. You have all been told a good many thousand 
times since the war that the real Frenchwoman is totally 
different from the person depicted under that name by 
French novelists and dramatists; but greater nonsense was 
seldom written. Asa matter of fact, every literature, in its 
main lines, reflects the chief characteristics of the people for 
whom, and about whom, it is written; and none more so 
than French literature, the freest and frankest of all. 

America has never before taken the trouble to look at the 
Frenchwoman and to try and understand her. ‘This war has 
brought our country so much closer to the rest of the world 
that for the first time we are beginning to get glimpses of 
other peoples as they really are, and to understand why they 
differ from us, and where and how it might be to our advz wd 
tage if we did not differ from them. This latter point is, in 
fact, the one on which I propose to dwell; for I assume that 
the American women who may read my article are too intel- 
ligent to care to be told in what respect they are superior to 
Frenchwomen. There is not much interest or profit in any 
study of other people’ s ways that is not chiefly concerned 
with learning how one’s own might be improved. 

It would be easy enough to palm off on you as a ‘‘new”’ 
Frenchwoman the woman of France who, because of the 
war, is living a new life and doing unfamiliar jobs. But 
where would be the interest of that? You have only to look 
in the illustrated papers to see what she looks like as a tram 
conductor, as a taxi driver or as a munitions maker; and it is 
certain, even now, that all these new experiences are going to 
modify her character and enlarge her view of life. But that is 
not the point to-day. The interesting thing is, first of all, 
to know the Frenchwoman; to learn something of what she 
is, and why she is what she is; after that it will be easy to 
see why the war has developed in her certain qualities rather 
than others, and what its after effects on her are likely to be. 

First of all, she is, in nearly all respects, as different as 
possible from the ave rage American woman. And why? Is it 
bec ause she dresses better, or knows more about cooking, or 
is more ‘‘coquettish,” or more ‘feminine,’ or more excitable, 
or more emotional? You have certainly heard all these pos- 
sibilities suggested, but none of them furnishes a complete 
answer. Millions of American women are, to the best of their 
their ability (which is not small) coquettish, feminine and 
emotional; a good many dress as well as Frenchwomen; some 
even know something about cooking—and the real reason is 
quite different, and not nearly so flattering to our national 
vanity. The real reason is that the Frenchwoman is grown up. 


ND isn’t the America) woman grown up? No; compared 
with the women of Fra:ice the average American woman 
is still in the kindergarten. The world she lives in is exactly 
like the most improved and advanced and scientifically 
equipped Montessori-method baby school. No doubt it 
seems preposterous to compare the American woman’s in- 
dependent and resonant activities—her ‘‘boards”’ and clubs 
and sororities, her public investigation of everything under 
the heavens, from ‘‘the social evil” to baking powder, and 
from ‘physical culture’? to the last esoteric religion— it 
seems preposterous to compare such free and busy and in- 
fluential lives with the artless exercises of an infant class. 
But what is the fundamental principle of the Montessori 
system? It is the development of the child’s individuality, 
unrestricted by the traditional nursery discipline; a Mon- 
tessori school is a baby world where, shut up together in the 
most improved hygienic surroundings, a number of infants 
noisily develop their individuality. 

The reason why I say that American women are not 
“crown up” in comparison with the women of the most 
highly civilized countries—such as France—is that all their 
semblance of freedom, activity and authority bears not 
much more likeness to real living than the exercises of the 
Montessori infant. Real living, in any but the elementary 
sense of the word, is a deep and complex and slowly devel- 
oped thing, the outcome of an old and rich social experi- 
ence. It cannot be “‘got up” like gymnastics or a proficiency 
in foreign languages; it has its roots in the fundamental 
things and, above all, in close and constant and interesting 
and important relations between men and women, 

There is where the difference becomes clear. It is because 
American women are each other’s only audience, and to a 
great extent each other’s only companions, that | have dis- 
respectfully compared them to children in a baby school. 
They are “developing their individuality,” but developing 
it in the void, without the checks, the stimulus, the sense of 
reality that come of close contact with the stronger mascu- 
line individuality. And it is not only because the man is the 
stronger and the closer to reality that his influence is neces- 
sary to develop woman to real womanhood: it is because the 
two sexes complete each other mentally as well as physiologi- 
cally. No modern civilization has been really rich or deep 
or stimulating to other civilizations which has not been based 


on the recognized interaction of influences between men and 
women. 


RENCHWOMEN have more “important ”’ relations with 

men than have American women because, in the first 
place, in the commercial class the woman is always her hus- 
band’s business partner. Their lives are based on the primary 
reality of ge tting enough money to live on, and to give their 
children educational and material advantages. In small 
businesses the woman is always her husband’s bookkeeper, 
or clerk, or both; above all, she is his business adviser. 
France, as you know, is held up to all other countries as a 
model of thrift, of wise and prudent saving and spending. 
No other country in the world has such immense financial 
vitality, such powers of recuperation from national calamity. 
After the terrible disaster of the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870, when France, beaten to earth, her armies lost, half her 
territory occupied, and with not a single ally to defend her 
interests —when France was called on by her conquerors to 
pay an indemnity of five thousand million francs in order to 
free her t 


rritory af the enemy, she raised that huge sum, 
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Mrs. Wharton’s Knowledge of the France of To-Day is 
Exceeded by That of No Other American Woman 


and paid it off eighteen months sooner than the date agreed 
upon, to the amazement and admiration of the world. 

Every economist will tell you that if France was able to 
make that incredible effort it was because all over the coun- 
try millions of Frenchwomen, laborers’ wives, farmers’ wives, 
small shopkeepers’ wives, wives of big manufacturers and 
commission merchants and bankers, were to all intents and 
purposes their husbands’ business partners, and had had a 
direct interest in saving and investing the millions of mil 
lions piled up to pay France’s ransom in her day of need. I 
is a glorious thing for the women of a country to have had 
such a share in its redemption. At every stage in French 
history, in war, in politics, in literature, in art and in religion, 
women have played a splendid and a decisive part; but 
none more splendid or more decisive than the obscure part 
played by the millions of wives and mothers whose thrift and 
prudence silently built up her salvation in 1872. 


ECHNICALLY the French wife has less legal independ- 

ence than the American or English wife, and is subject to 
a good many legal disqualifications from which women have 
freed themse Ive: s in other countries. That is the technical 
situation; but what is the practical fact? That the French 
woman has gone straight through these theoretical restric 
tions to the heart of reality, and has become her husband’s 
business associate, because, for her children’s sake if not for 
her own, her heart is in his job, and because he has long since 
learned that the best business partner a man can have is one 
who has the same interests at stake as himself, 

It is not only because she saves him a salesman’s salary, 
or a bookkeeper’s salary, or both, that the French tradesman 
associates his wife with his business; it is because he has the 
sense to see that no hired assistant will have so keen a per- 
ception of his interests, that none will receive his customers 
so pleasantly, and that none will so patiently and willingly 
work overhours when it is necessary to do so. There is no 
drudgery in this kind of partnership, because it is voluntary 
and because each partner is stimulated by exactly the same 
aspirations. 

And it is this practical, personal and daily participation in 
her husband’s job that makes the Krenchwoman more grown 
up than others. She has a more interesting and more living 
life, and therefore she develops more quickly. 

Perhaps you will object that money-making is not the most 
interesting thing in life, and will also ask what becomes of 
the “higher ideals”’ in this conception of feminine efficiency 2 
These two questions may be answered as one, and the 
answer is to be found by considering the difference bet ween 
the French and the American views as to the main object of 
money-making. 

Americans are too prone to consider money-making inter- 
esting in itself; they regard the fact that a man has made 
money as something intrinsically meritorious. But money- 
making is interesting only in proportion as its object is inter- 
esting. If you are piling up millions just in order to pile 
them up, having already all you need in order to live humanly 
and decently, your occupation is neither interesting in itself 
nor conducive to any sort of real social development in your- 
self or in those about you. No life is more sterile than one 
into which nothing enters to balance such an output of 
energy. 


1; IS necessary to put oneself in the place of the aver: age 
French household to see how different is the French view 
of the object of money-making. For the immense majority it 
is a far more modest ambition, and consists simply in earning 
one’s living and putting by enough for sickness, old age and 
a good start in life for the children. This conception of “ busi- 
ness’’ is a tame one, you may think; but have you ever con- 
sidered its advantages? 

In the first place it has the immense superiority of leaving 
time for living, time for men and women both. The average 
French business man, at the end of his life, may not have 
made as much money as the American; but meanwhile he has 
had, every day, something the American has not had: time. 
Time, in the middle of the day, to sit down to an excellent 
luncheon, and eat it quietly with his family, and read his 
paper afterward; time to go off on Sundays and holidays on 
long pleasant country rambles; time, almost any day, to feel 
fresh and free enough for an evening at the theater, after a 
dinner as good and leisurely as his luncheon. 

And there is one thing certain: The great mass of men and 
women grow up and reach real maturity only through their 
contact with the realities of living, with business, with 
industry, with all the breadwinning activities; but the 
growth and the maturing take place in the intervals between 
these activities; and in lives where there are no such inter- 
vals there will be no real growth. 











That is why the “slow” French business methods, s« 
irritating to the American business man, produce, in the 
long run, results which he is often the first to marvel at 
and admire. Every intelligent American who has seen 
something of France and French life has had a first 
moment of bewilderment on trying to explain the seeming 
contradiction between the slow, fumbling, timid Frenc h 
business methods and the rounded completeness of French 
civilization. How is it that a country which seems to have 
almost everything to learn in the way of ‘‘up-to-date”’ busi- 
ness methods has almost everything to teach, not only in the 
way of art and literature and all the graces of life, but also 
in the way of municipal order, state adminisiration, agri- 
culture, forestry, engineering and the whole harmonious 
running of the vast national machine? 

The answer is the last the American business man is likely 
to think of until he has had time to study France somewhat 
closely: It is that France is what she is because every 
Frenchman and eve ry Frenchwoman takes time to live, and 
has an extraordinarily clear and sound sense of what con- 
stitutes real living. 


WE ARE too ready to estimate business successes by their 
individual results: A point of view revealed in our 
national awe of large fortunes. That isan immature and even 
childish way of estimating success. In terms of civilization it 
is the total and ultimate result of a nation’s business effort 
that matters, not the fact of Mr. Smith being able to build a 
marble villa in place of his wooden cottage. If the collective 
life which results from our individual money-making is not 
richer, more interesting and more stimulating than that of 
countries where the individual effort is less intense, then it 
looks as if there were something wrong about our method. 

Now, the Frenchwoman, in reality, is at the very heart of 
all | have been saying. Why do Frenchmen care too much 
about other things to care as much as we do about making 
money? Because their lives are more interesting than ours; 
and the chief reason of this is that their relations with women 
are more interesting. The FKrenchwoman rules French life, 
and she rules it under a triple crown—as a business woman, 
as a mother and, above all, as an artist. 

The greatness of France lies in her sense of the beauty and 
importance of living. As life isan art in France, so woman is 
anartist. She does not teach man, but she inspires him. And 
as the FKrenchwoman of the breadwinning class influences 
her husband, and he regards her judgment and her wishes, 
the same is similarly true of the Frenchwoman of the rich 
and educated class, the KFrenchwoman of leisure. But in this 
world her influence naturally extends much farther. ‘The 
more civilized a society is the wider is the range of each 
woman’s influence over men, and of each man’s influence 
over women. Intelligent and cultivated people of either sex 
will not limit themselves to communing with their own house 
holds. Men and women equally, when they have the range 
of interests that real cultivation gives, need the stimulus of 
different points of view, the refreshment of new ideas as well 
as of new faces. The long hypocrisy which England handed 
on to America concerning the danger of frank and free social 
relations between men and women has done more than any- 
thing else to retard real civilization in America. 


BY REAL civilization I mean an education that extends 
to the por he of life in contradistinction to that of school 
or college: I mean the education that forms speech, forms 
manners, forms taste, forms ideals and, above all, forms 
judgment. This is the kind of civilization of which France 
has always been the foremost model; it is because she pos- 
sesses Its secret that she has led the world so long not only 
in art and taste and elegance but in ideas and in ideals. lor 
you must not forget that if the fashion of your notepaper 
and the cut of your dress come from France, so do the con 
ceptions of liberty and justice on which our republican insti 
tutions are based. No nation can have grown-up ideas till it 
has a ruling caste of grown-up men and women; and you 
cannot have a ruling caste of grown-up men and women 
except in a civilization where the power of cach sex is bal- 
anced by that of the other. 

Here, again, it may seem strange that I should draw pre- 
cisely this comparison between France, the country of all the 
old sex conventions, and America, supposedly the country of 
the greatest sex freedom. Long before this stage in my argu 
ment many of my readers must have exclaimed: ‘ But where 
is there so much freedom of intercourse between men and 
women as in America?’’ The misconception arises from the 
confusion between two words and two states of being that 
are fundamentally different. In America there is complete 
freedom of intercourse between boys and girls, but not 
between men and women; and there isa general notion that, 
in essentials, a girl and a woman are the same thing 

It is true, in essentials, that a boy and a man are very 
much the same thing; but a girl and a woman—a marricd 
woman—are totally different beings. Marriage, union witha 
man, completes and transforms a woman's character, licr 
point of view, her sense of the relative importance of thing 
far more thor ‘oughly than a boy’s nature is changed by the 
same experience, <A girl is only a sketch; a married woman is 
the finished picture. And it is only the married woman who 
counts as a social factor 


is precisely at the moment when her experience is 


N' W 
rounded by marriage, motherhood and the responsib! 


ties, cares and interests of her own household, that thr 
average American woman is, so to speak, “ withdrawn fro! 
circulation.” 1 am not talking of the small minority ot 


wealthy and fashionable women who lead an artificial] 
mopolitan life and therefore represent no particular natio! 
tendency. It is not to them that the country looks for the d 
ve lopme nt of its social civilization, but to the avera; ge womal 
who is sufficiently free from breadwinning cares to act as 
an incentive to other women and as an influence upon men 
In America this woman, in the immense majority 0! 
cases, has roamed through life in absolute freedom of com 
munion with young men until the day when the rounding 
out of her own experience by marriage puts her in a position 
to become a social influence; and from that day she is cut ol! 
from men’s society in all but the most formal and intermit 
tent ways. On her wedding day she ceases, in any opel, 
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ERENICE was the 
only girl in the whole 
connection. She was 

seventeen and in her last 
year at school—unless she 
went to college. And some- 
times she wasn’t so sure as 
she had been that she 
wanted to go to college. 

One Saturday morning,as 
Mrs. Scidmore, her mother, 
was sitting down at the 
telephone table in the living 
room to do her ordering for 
the day the telephone bell 
rang. 

“Oh, dear, if Harriet gets 
hold of me first I'll never 
get through my list,’’ she sighed as she put the receiver to 
her ear. But it wasn’t Berenice’s Aunt Harriet. 

“Qh, is it you, Bert?’’ Bert Fawcett was the son of her 
lifelong friend. ‘So you are home from college for good; 
[ hope your mother isn’t ill.’”’ 

‘““No, Aunt Madge, mother is perfectly well,’’ a polite 
voice assured her. 

“She had to goout, Isuppose. Well, what is her message ?”’ 

There was a moment of hesitation. Then—‘It isn’t for 
mother, Aunt Madge. It’s for myself ——” He paused again. 

“Yes, yes, Bert!’’ She spoke a little impatiently. There 
was so much to be done. ‘*Oh—what’s that you said, Bert ? 

. The Ramsays’ dance—Berenice? Has that child 

been putting youuptothis? . . . No,really, Bert. You 
don’t understand. It’s quite impossible. I’m sorry if you 
two children have got it into your heads that you want to 
go, but it really isn’t feasible. We had cards, of course, but 
I hadn’t the slightest idea of going. And if I were going I 
wouldn’t think of taking Berenice. 

She isn’t out yet. What?” 
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searchingly. Would Berenice’s color be as high as that just 
from walking, and her eyes as bright? 

“What's all this about, mummie? I heard you taking 
Miss Berenice Scidmore’s name in vain.”’ 

“Are you sure you don’t know?”’ Her mother regarded 
her solemnly. 

“T just heard you say something about my not being 
allowed to go somewhere.”’ The girl stood very straight and 
her fine, direct eyes looked squarely into her mother’s. ‘‘ But 
that always sounds good to me. When you talk that way 
I know you’ re going to let me do something awf’ly nice.”” Her 
lips parted ina little smile, half teasing, half childishly coax- 
ing, that her mother found particularly hard to resist. 


RS. SCIDMORE directed her eyes cautiously away. 

‘‘Why, Berenice,” she began carefully. But,asshe pro- 
ceeded, it was borne in on her that she had jumbled. . . . 
““You see just how impossible it is.” 

“Oh, mummie!”’ The girl stood still, her eyes widening in 
pathetic ecstasy. “‘A dance! A real grown-up dance! With 
Bert! He dances like adream. Mummie!” 

Mrs. Scidmore thought indignantly of the absent Bert, 
who had brought this upon her. ‘I’m glad you see how im- 
possible it is, Berenice,” she said in loud, assured tones. ‘Of 
course, if it was next winter —— ButeventhenI would take 
you myself, of course.” Berenice stood twisting her slender 
childish fingers around and around each other. ‘Simply im- 
possible !”’ her mother repeated firmly. ‘‘ Why, you haven't a 
proper dancing frock and it would be impossible to get one 
done in time, and the brace isn’t off your teeth and you have 
a fever blister. I fold you if you made fudge so often it would 
be bad for your complexion.’”’ She looked accusingly at her. 

“All right, mummie.” The girl spoke a little too hastily 
to seem quite as cheerfully indifferent as she probably 
intended her tone to sound. “It’s quite all right.””. She gave 
her mother a slightly quivering smile as she left the room. 


a Girl: By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


she had fully agreed that it 
was wiser for the child to 
wait for another year— 
“Sometimes, though, I re- 
gret bitterly that my Marion 
hadn’t had at least one 
party. I evenhad the frock 
planned for her. You know 
they were using tulleso much 
then just as they are now, 
and Marion would have 
looked so lovely i 

Mrs. Scidmore still felt 
teary. Poor Aunt Louise! 
She never seemed to forget 
Marion—not for an instant ! 

The next thing was to 
stop at her husband’s office 
on the way downtown. The harried wife knew that her hus- 
band would agree with her, and it wasn’t, of course, that 
she needed any bolstering up in her wise resolve. She just 
wanted to talk things over with him. 

“I might have known he wouldn't really listen to me,” she 
thought indignantly as she watched his longing glance fixed 
on the papers on his desk before him. In spite of his amiable, 
even complimentary, assurance that in all things she knew 
best, she went out of the door a little huffily, pausing to dis- 
charge a Parthian shot: “I’m afraid Berenice is going to be 
disappointed. I’m almost sure she was crying when I left.” 


HE DROPPED his papers. ‘Oh, hold on! I hadn’t 
understood that this thing was serious, A matter of 
uncaging her teeth, is it, for some child’s party? I—I— 
don’t like her to feel badly. Crying, did you say?” A ste- 
nographer came in with letters to sign, and he turned tothem 
with something very much like indignation in his action. 
The errands that had brought 
Mrs. Scidmore downtown were of a 














At this point she nearly recoiled 
from the shock. 

“You want to take her your- 
self? . . . Really, Bert —I—I 
don’t understand. Berenice is an 
infant. She won’t be out until next 
winter. And, in any case, she 
couldn’t go without a chaperon————”’ 





FORCIBLE exclamation from 

the one-time deferential and 
well-mannered boy reduced her to 
bewilderment. 

‘I don’t know what you mean, 
sert. And, anyway, that’s only one 
reason. Why, Berenice is having 
her teeth straightened. Haven't 
you ever noticed the brace on 
them ??’’ 

“I don’t see what difference that 
makes?” 

“That’s just like a boy. Who 
ever heard of a girl going toa dance 
with her mouth disfigured by a 
brace? The work is almost. done, 
but the brace will have to stay on 
for three months more at least. And 
she hasn’t any proper dancing frock 
and—and she has a fever blister on 
her upper lip that I know won’t be 
well by Friday evening. It’s quite 
impossible, Bert. I’m sure you 
meant very kindly. . .. No, 
really, Bert, if you call up again 
this afternoon my answer will have 
to be just the same.” 

She slowly hung up the receiver. 
“This is really the most extraordi- 
nary thing!’’ She wasso moved that 
she spoke out loud. “‘ Bert,anyway, 
is old enough to know better. He 
must be twenty-three, and he surely 
knows that girls don’t go out to 
dances before they have come out! 
Why, Berenice is barely seventeen 
and in school yet, and that little 
Georgette thing she has been wear- 
ing to her dancing class wouldn’t do, 
of course.’’ She said all this argu- 
mentatively to the four walls. 











HIS was a m: 90 Over- 
whelming for mother 
to keep to herself. 1four 
aunts, besides Gre ise, 
Mrs. Scidmore was oO 


talk matters over with 

a few minutes of movi 
the room, mechanically 
thingstorights, Mrs.Scidmo: 
seated herself at the telephone —————— 
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sordidly domestic nature. They re- 
lated to kitchen linoleum and tea 
towels and such things, and had 
nothing whatever to do with danc- 
ing dresses. Mrs. Scidmore’s ma- 
tronly feet strayed sadly from the 
path of duty. To be sure, nobody 
feminine could elude the frocks. 
The dancing dresses monopolized 
every window. In tulle or taffeta 
or silver net, or a bewildering as- 
sembly of all three apparently 
thrown at each other, they flaunted 
themselves at Mrs. Scidmore’s al- 
ready sore maternal consciousness. 

‘* Berenice would look exquisite in 
that,” ér “That wouldn’t suit her.”’ 
UnconsCiously that was the verdict 
that she passed on each, Or—was 
it not perhaps her own girlhood that 
leaped out at her and longed to be 
clothed again in flashing bravery 
instead of softly shrouded in wist- 
ful memories 2? And what would the 
consciousness that what she ought 
to be doing was buying kitchen 
towels avail a mother with a fair 
young daughter whose _ possibilities 
she alone had fathomed ? 

‘*Oh, I want to see how she would 
look—I want to see how she would 
look!’ She confessed her fever to 
herself, even as she tried to turn 
and shun the danger 





UDDENLY she found herself at 
her dressmaker’s—she that had 
no appointment that day. Florid, 
black-eyed Madame stood before 
her. ‘‘What is the platsir of 
Madame ?” she asked deferentially. 
‘‘Why—I am practically sure | 
am not going torequire it. But—if 
I should need to order a dancing 
frock for my daughter, what would 
you e 

A magical change had come over 
the respectfully bored face of 
Madame, “‘ Ai-e-e-e! It is pour 
mademoiselle. Al-ways’ave I desire’ 
to make a dancing frock for made- 
moiselle. You can safely leave it to 
me, Madame, to fashion a gown of 
the loveliest for mademoiselle. I, 
too, ’ave dance’, It is thus I go to 
the ball with her.” 

“Oh, but, Madame—it is not at 
all sure. You see there isa dance, 
but she’s still a schoolgirl and wears 
her hair down and — ’” Madame, 














curiously assured, merely smiled and 


Aunt Harriet was evidently Where Had Berenice Learned to Accept the Homage of a Black-Coated Stream as Her Simple Due ? waited. ‘‘But the dance is only a 


ting before hers, for she answers 
imme ‘diately. Aunt Harriet was thy 
in domestic science. It seemed to n 


interested 


pessimistic outlook on most of the ha oms of 
contemporary life. Mrs. Scidmore carei 1 the 
Situation. 

‘It is all just an example of modern ext ‘d 


recklessness,’”’ Aunt Harriet exclaimed. “I h 
have strength of mind enough to hold to your prin 
few mothers of young daughters’’— Aunt Harriet h. 
“seem to have any principles at all. A lot of gid 
and girls dancing their heads off before they are ‘old Ci 
to be out of the schoolroom! When we were young 
“(Goodness gracious, Harriet! You are talking to me as 
I intended to let Berenice go,” said Mrs. Scidmore. “QO 
— I haven't the faintest idea of such a thing.”’ 
\ slight noise attracted her attention and she hung uy 
hurriedly, There stood Berenice. Her mother looked at he 


a rather 


Mrs. Scidmore felt disconsolate. That exquisite reason- 
ableness of Berenice’s often made her feel that way. The 
child was alwa: » touchingly sure her mother’s decisions 
were right th imes it made the mother doubt her own 


wisdom. ! 'y she turned to her phone. ‘ Ger- 
trude,” a moment later, ‘‘ I feel as if the sky 
wert ny devoted head. Bert Fawcett has 
acl renice go to the Ramsay dance with him! 

” 


n’t out yet and she still has the brace 

irude—she was the suffragette—interrupted 
usquely. She had an appointment, but she took 

, concur heartily with what her sister said. 
he end of an hour of feverish conversation Mrs. Scid- 
urned from the phone. She had every moral reason to 
atified. Every one of the aunts had agreed with her. 
1at she remembered was that terrible quiver that came 
unt Louise’s voice when she said hesitatingly—after 


week off. It wouldn’t be possible?” 
Madame reassumed her air of a_ practical person and 
briskly considered. “It is that I ‘ave five gown’ promise’ 
sure for this week and my finishers they already cannot finish 
three,” she said with what Mrs. Scidmore had no doubt was 
entire truthfulness. “If | make this for mademotselle most of 
these ladies will have to be disappoint’. But—TI will make 
the gown for your pretty Mees Berenice!” she promised 
with magnificent recklessness. 


HEN Mrs. Scidmore reached home, very late in the 
\ afternoon, she was flushed and breathless, Immediately 
the phone rang. 
‘Isthis you, Madge?” It was the voice of Bert’s mother 
but it was curiously ceremonious. “I understand you don’t 
think it’s safe for Berenice to go to a dance with my son,” 
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That among the favorite pets of the 
children are little cub bears 
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brought in from the wilds? 
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That Alaska has scenery as beautiful 
as that of Switzerland or New Zea- 
land? View of the harbor of Seward at 
the end of Uncle Sam’s new railway. 
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hours of sunlight? The sun rises at ten, skates 
across the horizon and sets at two. This pho- 
tograph shows the positions at the hours of 10 
and 11 A. M., 12 noon and 1 and 2 P. M. 
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That at Nome Christmas Day has only four _ — 





That some of our finest furs now 
come from Alaska’s fox farms, 
where black, cross and _ silver 
foxes are raised in captivity? 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY MC CAIN 
That the new town of Anchorage, which is located on the Government rail- 
way, has a woman’s baseball club? 








That Alaska has over 5000 glaciers which are giants in comparison with those of the Alps? 
The Childs Glacier, shown here, is as tall as the dome of the Capitol at Washington. 

















That New York is 
not the only place 
where gold bricks 
abound? The $275,- 
000,000 worth of gold 
already mined in 
Alaska has been 
shipped in this form. 
The bricks shown on 
the left are worth 
$250,000, 


That in summer, as 
shown by the photo- 
graph on the right, 
the favorite enter- 
tainments are garden 
and lawn parties 
which are held amid 
the flowers? 
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That Alaska has now about 100,000 reindeer, and that it will have 13,000,000 
within adecade? Reindeer meat is now being shipped to United States markets. 


That the Alaskans are among the 
most patriotic of Uncle Sam’s citi- 
zens? This picture was taken on 














































the Fourth of July in Fairbanks. = 
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ABOUT ALASKA? By Frances C 
















That this is called Resurrection Bay 
because it was discovered by the 
Russians on Easter Sunday, the day 
of Our Lord’s Resurrection? 












































—— ee That the most of the 


from Alaska? This 
weighed 200 pounds. 
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That the log-cabin homes 
have gardens of beautiful 
PHOTOGRAPH BY CURTIS AND MILLER _ flowers? 



























































PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHNSON 





eaten in the United States comes 
halibut 
The fish 
products of Alaska have already c th 
netted us more than $200,000,000. carving? 











That in the interior of the territory they 
grow cabbages weighing as much as a 
two-year-old baby? 





That the new railway will go through country like this? 
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That the Eskimos do wonderful 
This ivory tusk of the 
walrus was carved for the desk of 











—— —— Ex-President Taft. —— 
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£ That the chief winter sport is dog racing? The great race is across the Seward Peninsula from 
a) Nome to Candle City and return, a distance of over 400 miles. Many of the racing dogs have 
ne been taken to France to aid in the war. 


That the women’s 
clubs of Alaska take 
great interest in civic 
matters? This pic- 
ture at the left comes 
from Fairbanks, at 
the terminus of the 
railway in the heart 
of the territory. 


That the territory has 
some of the great won- 
ders of nature? The 
Calico Bluffs, at the 
right, on the Yukon 
are as high as the 
Washington Monu- 
ment, and their strata 
look much like agate 
formations. 
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‘To the Man to Whom She Was Engaged: A Series of Letters Which a Girl Writes in Her 





Own Room to the Man Whom She Loves, But Which the Man Will Now Read for the First Time 


XIV October First. 
Va sew | EPHEN, DEAREST: J have persuaded 
PS : || mother to go back to Cambridge. It is ter- 
| rible here. I cannot stand it. I feel as 
} though I were marooned. Yet if only you 
were here, how full every day would be! 

I haven’t been down to the beach since 
Daniel Penrose left. I know I should only 
see him standing there with his arms by his 
£4 sides and with that startled, helpless look 
SS J in his blue eyes. He doesn’t look natural 
when he looks helpless. I wonder if he wouldn’t have been 
happier if I had gone down that time. It is horrible to think 
he dragged me back to life only to hurt him. 

Yet what could I do at the time, and what can I do now? 
I suppose that is what engagement rings are for—like the 
signs in shop windows marking things “Sold.” You could 
not afford a ring, Stephen, and so I never wore one. I don’t 
think I should have liked to wear one anyway. It is rather a 
barbaric custom. 

Then I should have told him right away. But could I say: 
“Daniel Penrose, I will help you with your French, but | 
must inform you that I am engaged’? That would have 
been an insult, and at that time it would not have interested 
him anyway. I wonder when—but what’s the use of won- 
dering? Whatever I might have done before, there is noth- 
ing I can do now. | amas helpless as he is. It seems to me 
the acme of torture to remain helpless in the face of such 
facts. 

I prayed last night that he might preserve his youth. 


XV 
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October Tenth. 

/ EAR STEPHEN: Yam back again in Cambridge, and 

to-day I saw Daniel Penrose. No, he did not see me. 
I was standing on the Anderson Bridge, and he came down 
the river in a shell. His back was brown, and I could see 
the muscles on it as he pulled. 1 thought he seemed a little 
thinner, but he is still strong—oh, very, very strong, Stephen. 
He handled the big oars as though they were feathers. He 
swept under the bridge and thenon downstream. I watched 
him out of sight, glad that he seemed himself again. 

I saw him, and he did not see me; it gave me a queer sen- 
sation. He did not know I was even in the same state with 
him, and yet there I stood, near enough to call to him. 

But | did not call, Stephen. I kept my lips tight closed. 
I did not call, even though I wished to call. There are 
so many things I should have liked to ask him: how he was 
getting on with his studies; what he was doing in his play- 
time; and if he thought he was going to make the varsity 
this year. He wants to make the varsity. I think he will 
he pulled so steadily and powerfully. 

Now I am wondering if it wouldn’t be possible to see him 
again with no harm to any of us. I think it would make me 
feel less old if I could follow his undergrad- 
uate interests. I miss not being in college. 





What These Letters Tell 


“1T MAKES me feel almost unladylike to feel such things as I 

write in these letters. It is as though I were too eager. We 
women are not supposed to be like that. We are supposed to 
wait — patiently and humbly. So I must seem to do—even to 
you. In my letters to you I must give no hint of these real 
thoughts. I can tell you of my love, but I must not tell you of 
what that love craves. But in these letters, written in my rooin 
that knows me so well, I can write all that I feel and long for and 
crave and dream about, and I am going to do it.” 











have only a brief description of them to go by they soon 
become indistinct. 

Then there is so much you don’t tell me—can’t tell me. 
I do not blame you. It is the same with me. Sometimes I 
think, if only I could make intoa package this scribbling I do 
for myself and send it all on to you, then you might under- 
stand me better. Or if only you could send me the thoughts 
you think just after you have written me, then perhaps I’d 
have a better grip on your life. 

3ut that’s impossible, Stephen dear. It makes me trem- 
ble even to think of sending you such a letter as this. It 
would only worry you. When people are together perhaps 
they absorb from each other, day by day, these unspoken 
thoughts and so come to know them secretly. Or perhaps 
they don’t have them at all. Perhaps when they are together 
they think together. I don’t know. I only try to get at the 
truth. 

I have joined two clubs, as I told you: a needlework club 
which meets every Tuesday afternoon and sews clothes for a 
little institution which cares for homeless young girls, and a 
Saturday morning club that reads papers and discusses them. 
Iam the baby member. Most of the women are from thirty 
tosixty. They are of twoclasses: those who are married and 
whose families are old enough to leave them with some lei- 
sure, and those who are unmarried and never intend to 
marry. Of course no such division is really made, but to me 
it is so marked that as yet I don’t know just where I fit in 
such gatherings. I have been only twice to each and have 
not yet adjusted myself. Meanwhile it gives me at least 
something new to think about. 

Only, Stephen dear, it is nothing worth writing to you. 


XVII 
November Twenty-ninth. 
Z EAR STEPHEN: At the sewing club I sit and sew and 
listen. At first I had a feeling that these older women 
glanced uneasily at me and lowered their voices when they 
talked. They talk more freely now. They know I am en- 
gaged, and that gives me a certain status with the married 





There seems such a gulf between those who 
are in and those whoare out. I watch with 
envy the girls who were juniors last year 
going back to their tasks. Those who were 
seniors—whereare they? They arescattered 
to the four corners of the globe, Stephen. 
They are out in the world. 

I saw Daniel Penrose to-day. I feel that 
fact is too important. I must find some- 
thing to do to take up my time. 

I pray that he may preserve his youth. 


XVI 
November First. 
j 6 R STEPHEN: You complain that 
I no longer write you every day. You 
thought it was out of pique, and that I was 
displeased because your business now takes 
so much of yourtimethat often you yourself 
skip three or four days. 

It is not that, Stephen, as I wrote you this 
morning; you should know me better than to 
imagine that. I said if a day went by when 
I did not write you, it was only because on 
that day there did not seem to be anything 
particular to write about. There isn’t very 
much of your own affairs | can discuss with 
you, because I know of them only what you 
tell me. As for my own, they are not of a 
nature to interest anyone so active with big 
things as you are. 

Now, sitting here by myself, I am won- 
dering if that isn’t more significant than | 
thought. I wonder if it marks-another stage 
in the readjustment. 

In a way I have been more active for the last few weeks 
than since I left college. I found it did not do to have so 
many idle hours on my hands. I realized that when I found 
my feet taking me unconsciously to the Anderson Bridge in 
the late afternoon of every fair day, when I supposed I was 
out only for exercise. I try, Stephen dear, above everything 
else never to deceive myself. I try to face facts squarely. 

As soon as | began to question myself I was forced to 
admit that I went there for no other purpose than to catch a 
glimpse of Daniel Penrose. I felt as ashamed as though you 
had confronted me with that truth. I came home hanging 
my head. I had been almost disloyal. 

It made no difference that Daniel Penrose never saw me, 
that my lips were sealed, that all I craved was just to feel 
that here was another human being with whom I could claim 
some sympathy. As one who is engaged, I had no right to be 
there. 

I never went again. I try not even to visualize him as his 
broad shoulders move steadily forward and back, forcing 
sharply through the waters that tiny pencil that looks 
absurdly too small for him. | try not to think of him at all. 

But as long as one lives one must think about something. 
After reading one of your letters | was able to keep myself 
occupied fora little trying to place you in your ever-broadening 
surroundings. But your circle grows so fast, what with those 
you meet at the club and in business and in your social life, 
that I get the people all mixed up in my mind. When you 








DRAWN BY H. WESTON TAYLOR 


“Lord, if I Had His Chance, Peggy Pearce!” He Said 


women. And the others—they talk even more freely. Often 
they make me feel I should not be listening. 

“1 phen dear, I never dreamed there was half the misery 
and .errible things in life that I have heard of recently. I’m 
not referring to stories of poverty or the tragedies of acci- 
dental death. The talk here is of domestic tragedies— mostly 
of things that happen after marriage, of women who make 
awful mistakes and men who make awful mistakes, and of 
the terrible things that happen to women and their little 
children. Many of them I would not even whisper over to 
myself. I try not to hear them, and ti y to forget those I do 
hear. But some of them remain with me aiid make me wake 
at night all atremble. 

I’m not a prig, Stephen, and I don’t want to be an ostrich. 
I’m always willing to face the truth. Only, Stephen dear, | 
wonder if there are not certain facts we are not meant to 
know about until the proper time. 

If we were married, boy of mine, and you were here beside 
me, I’d blow out the candle and talk very low to you to-night. 
I’d tell you about something I’ve never breathed to a soul 
thoughts which were born somewhere from deep within me 
that came when | do not know, or how, but which changed 
me from a little girl to a woman. That’s a big change, 
Stephen. I don’t think men know any such change. 

Somehow and at some time | became conscious of the fact 
that some day | might have little children of my own. And 
oh, Stephen, it was as though the broad gates of heaven had 


been opened to me. It filled me with nothing but the sort 
of music the stars make when they sing together. It quick- 
ened my pulse with an inspiration akin to that which per- 
haps great poets and musicians know. My thoughts left 
me eager, expectant, with my arms outstretched for what- 
ever might be placed within them. 

There were no details, nor need of details. The little ones 
came and I stood ready to welcome them; ready to give 
them of my heart’s blood if necessary. Had anyone told me 
that called for sacrifice, I would have smiled. Had anyone 
told me that might call for my own life, I would have smiled. 
Because such incidental facts meant nothing in the face of a 
need that lifted me out of myself—made me one almost with 
the angels. I saw that so, with my little ones around me, | 
should at last have a place in the sun. From being merely an 
isolated individual, I should suddenly become one with the 
creators of the world. 

These thoughts were sacred and holy, Stephen, but always 
they were beautiful. They touched upon nothing which was 
not radiant. They were with me, dim but real, when I went 
soaring. They gave wings to my other wings, so that I 
brushed the very fringe of heaven. Perhaps they were part 
of that same wild, adventuresome, care-free youth that kept 
me above the roof tops; perhaps they were meant to be. 

Perhaps they were meant to be—that is what I say over 
and over again. It was intended that they should remain so, 
until after the momentum of the first blind rush took one 
safely beyond the need of just youth. If so, then to lose them 
is in itself a tragedy. If so, then I must somehow hold on to 
them in spite of all | hear—I must not let go of them. I must 
not get afraid, Stephen. I need you to help me not get 
afraid. I am looking forward to Christmas, when you will 
come back and be with me for 4 little. 


XVIII 
December Fifteenth. 

‘TEPHEN DEAR: Have you heard all the terrible things 

that may happen to men and women who marry as God 
willed? [am praying that you may not hear. I am praying 
that, if you do hear, it may not be from the lips of those who 
have never married, and so make it the more dreadful. Iam 
praying that I, too, shall hear no more. 

Yet these women, the mothers, and those who are not 
mothers, tell of these things calmly enough. It is as though 
these were everyday matters. Some of them tell even of 
themselves. They sit stolidly sewing and tell. Perhaps it is 
because they have grown stolid that they tell. Perhaps that 
is the readjustment. They, too, may have had their unfet- 
tered dreams once, and did not lose them until afterward. 
Only there are among the unmarried many who lost them 
before. I know that, Stephen. They became filled with de- 
tails and fear before their time. So they did not marry. 

It was that which made me run. I have not been there for 
two weeks now. I shall not go back again. I do not care if 
what they said is true or not, I do not wish 
to think about it any more until I am very 
old. Lam afraid of losing my visions. What 
I learn, I wish to learn out of my own life. 
And | do not wish to learn it before my time. 

In nine days now you will be here—your 
first vacation. Then, if I have the courage, 
I may ask you about some of these things. 


» 


XIX 


December Twenty-second. 

/ EAR STEPHEN: | have just written 

you that of course I should not ask you 
to forgo such an opportunity as a visit to 
the home of the vice president of your com- 
pany just to come home and see me. As 
you say, it is quite an honor for the firm to 
show as much personal interest in you as 
this. Iam glad, too, that your salary is to be 
advanced as a Christmas present, and that, 
although it will cost you more, you are to 
have a room at the Harvard Club. It will 
be good for you to be able to have your 
morning swim in the tank. 

J have written approving of all your new 
plans. What else could Ido? If [told you 
what I, sitting here alone, may think for the 
moment it would only leave you uneasy and 
that would interfere with your work. You 
see visions ahead of very many dollars and 
well, they are your visions. If I didanything 
to disturb those I don’t know what would 
be left. 

But, Stephen, here by myself I can tell 
the truth; it isn’t worth telling to anyone 
except myself. It is only that I am lone- 
some, and that I ache with emptiness. It is only that sev 
eral members of the sewing club have called to see if | 
were ill and to say how much they have missed me; they 
want me to come back. I shall probably go back. One of my 
wings has been broken, and one cannot fly very well with one 
broken wing. So, if one is to remain on the earth, then on 
must live on the earth, 

[ do not feel to-night very much like talking even to 


myself. 

XX 

December Twenty-third. 

F EAR STEPHEN: If you had come home, I had meant 

~ to tell you about Daniel Penrose. To-day I met him and 
there is just so much more left untold to you. I wasin town 
lost in a crowd of a hundred thousand people. He stepped up 
to me with his hat raised and his hand outstretched. 

He said this: ‘I knew I should find you again—some day, 
I bggy Pearce.” 

I gave him my hand and as he took it, Stephen, I felt as ! 
did when his arm went about me in the water. Since yestet 
day I had been going down, down, to what I did not know, 
and then—he came. He was so smiling, so buoyant, so filled 
with the sunshine and the spirit of the season. He wore no 
overcoat, yet he looked warm. He looked, too, so steady 
Ile stood before me, and the crowds broke each side of him 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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Marie, 
the Beautiful 
Queen of Rumania 


NOTE —These reminiscences of royalty, of which 
this is the second and closing article, have been 
written by the Baroness von Hedemann while in 
exile in this country. Because her late husband was 
of the German house of Hanover, she was given ten 
days in which to leave England, but this period was 
later extended by special influence to three weeks. 
She appealed to Queen Mary of England, whom she 
has known from a child, but a letter from Her 
Majesty in reply made it clear that she was powerless 
to intervene. So, as quickly as possible after clos- 
ing her London business, known as the “‘ House of 
Frédéric,” and selling whatever she could in so short 
a time (since her bank account, jewels and papers 
were all seized by the government, to be held until 
the end of the war), the Baroness sailed to this coun- 
try, where she will reside until the return of peace. 


—THE EDITORS. 
II 


T HAS not fallen to the lot of many dress- 

makers to have gowned so many queens and 

other royal women as I have had the honor to 
do. Naturally they are one and all equally grati- 
fying to me to remember. But I have a feeling 
that the regard which Her Majesty, Queen Mary 
of England, has so often graciously expressed is 
perhaps a little closer to my heart. 

I have known Her Majesty since she was quite 
a young girl. In her mode of dressing her taste 
Was always conservative, never extreme, never 
loud or conspicuous. Her favorite colors were 
always pale rose and pale blues. Sometimes, in 
later years, white or black predominated. 

I had the honor of making her bridesmaids’ 
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dresses. They were such sweet Princesses, such - 
sensible girls, these embryonic queens of Europe! 
I can see them as they were at this royal wedding 
of Queen Mary to King George. They were the young 
Princesses Victoria and Maud, of England; the Danish 
Princesses, Thyra and Ertrude; the daughter of Her Royal 
Highness, the Duchess of Albany, now the Princess of Batten- 
berg; and the little Princess kna, now the Queen of Spain. 
They were a most irresistible bouquet of rosebuds, simple, 
very chaste-looking in their white peau de soie, carrying 
bunches of deep crimson geraniums, which suited them to per- 
fection, as each, daintily and with measured steps, walked 
behind the bride, the present Queen Mary of England. 

In all the years I have known Queen Mary her gracious- 
ness, her unbounded cordiality, her kindness, will be like a 
beacon light showing me back to the land of my adoption. 
| had the honor of making Her Majesty’s gown for the coro- 
nation of King Edward VII, when she was Princess of Wales. 
It was of white satin duchesse embroidered in gold cilicée, 
and in return she paid me the compliment of sending me her 
autographed portrait. It was my good 
fortune, when Her Majesty went to India, 
to make twenty-four of her toilets, and I 
had naturally great difficulty, since I could — 
not use any tarnishable trimmings or fab- 4 
rics in view of the climatic 
influences. 





























ER MAJESTY always 

received me graciously, 
but more or less formally. I 
remember one day, when my 
business with her at the 
palace was finished and I had 
nearly reached the ante- 
chamber, the footman called 
me back: ‘‘ Her Majesty would very much 
like to see you.” 

I thought naturally it was upon the 
business about which I had come to see 
her. When I returned I found in her room 
an enormous basket of lilies of the valley, 
which had just been sent tothe Queen from 
the country. 

Please take as many as you like, my 
for your invalid husband,” said Her 
ty. 

Saturday afternoon after business 
y private telephone was ringing. 
‘d it by asking ‘‘Who is it?” 
Madame Fréd- 
ver to Buck- 
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One of the Magnificent Court Gowns Designed by the House of Frédéric 







Queen 
Mary’s Mother, 
the Duchess of Teck 


Her Royal Highness, the Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by | «ady va Dugdale, also deeply inter- 
ested in the animals. 

I bowed ceremoniously, and Her Royal High- 
ness grac iously turned tome. ‘ Present me to your 
husband,” she said. 

He stood at attention, saluted, and conversed 
with her. 

‘Who are these dear little girls?”’ asked the 
Princess. 

““My grandnieces,” I replied. 

Hler Royal Highness shook hands with these 
children, and of course they never forgot it. 


F pelkhaks very tender-hearted, Queen Mary was 
punctiliously considerate of others. 

““My dear, why are youin mourning ?”’ she asked 
me once. 

‘“My sister just lost her eldest boy, nineteen 
years of age, at college,’’ I said. 

““How very sad! Pray convey to your sister how 
I feel for her and how very sorry I am for her. 
Please do not forget,” said Her Majesty. 

In times of real sorrow, or of trouble to others, 
Queen Mary has always been kindness itself. Her 
exalted rank was an unforeseen destiny. Asa girl 
Her Majesty was 
brought up with 
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Queen Mary’s Portrait, Given to the Baroness 


one of the sweetest of women, told me that Her 
Majesty would like to consult me upon a rather 
difficult matter. The ladies of Ireland had proposed 
to send Her Majesty some of their beautiful home- 
made Irish-crochet and lace offerings. Her Majesty 
graciously asked if | would help her to choose these lew. 
laces. She assumed that I might suggest something 


‘ st ¢ g 
new as to the best use of them. Ginhacell Makepeaphe 
‘r Majesty like a lace train, made 


to hang as a Dalmatian mantle, from the shoul- MN, ° 
Qye 


“Would Her Majesty like a lace train, made up 


ders?’ I asked. 
“Iexcellent idea, my dear; you have it cut out 
and we will send it to Ireland,” said Her Majesty. 


‘ 


¥ TOOK nearly six months to complete, but it 
was beautifully executed, and I had the honor of 
making it up over the most delicate, rose-colored hn 
chiffon royale, and Her Majesty wore it on im- 
portant occasions, 

Queen Mary—perhaps through force of habit, 
having seen me continually since she was a child 
on one occasion gave me a delightful surprise. It 
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was when she wasPrincess The 
of Walesand was living at 
York House. I had been on my 
feet fitting Her Royal Highness 
with twenty-two gowns, and I was 
tired and hungry. That didn’t mat- 
ter; but, possessing the traits of 
a charming manner, the Princess 
suddenly dropped all royal eti- 
quette and invited me to share an 
improvised luncheon with her. A 
footman brought in upon a tray of 
silver, served in exquisite silver 
cups, some jellied chicken. I can 
even now inhale the aroma of that 
delicious food, of the cold dainties, 
and of the little accessories, which 
made a most enjoyable meal. 
The Princess was‘inclined to be 
very jocular in conversation, some 
times a little cynical and witty. 
She leftthe impression—not usually 
understood of the 
present Queen ol 
England—of a very 
witty, worldly, 
democratic woman. 
Once at the Zoé- 
logical Gardens in 
London, where | 
went with my late 
husband and my 
grandnieces, like 
everybody else, to 
see the elephants, 
we had no sooner 
entered than we saw 


Letter Sent With Queen Mary’s Portrait Craigie, the novel- 

ist, who wrote un- 
der the pen name of John Oliver Hobbes. Mrs. Richards 
predicted that Princess Mary of Teck would become Queen 
of England. It was just after the late Duke of Clarence, to 
whom Princess Mary was betrothed, had passed away at 
such an early age, and when the chances that she would 
become Queen of England were very remote. 

When Prince George proposed and was accepted, Mrs. 
Richards’ prediction came true. 

At the time that the Princess Royal, Louise Victoria, be- 
came the Duchess of Fife, her trousseau was most generously 
and lavishly submitted by all the tradespeople. Her mother, 
Queen Alexandra, at that time Princess of Wales, allotted a 
room for each firm to display their latest and newest modes 
in. I remember well wandering with Her Royal Highness, the 
Princess of Wales, through all these rooms, where we saw 
the most beautiful fabrics of all tints of the rainbow. It was 
my privilege to make for the Princess Royal some pale blue 
mauve shell and white gowns. An Indian shawl, which 
“Grandma" (Queen Victoria) had given, I converted into a 
charming mantelet. Its success was great, for the shawl by 
itself, notwithstanding its value, which ran into many thou- 
sands of dollars, would never have appealed to a young girl. 
After that Indian shawls came to me galore, and so late as 
just before the outbreak of the present war I made of one a 
very lovely sorti de bal for Queen Mary. 


HE Duchess of Teck, mother of Queen Mary and of 

Her Royal Highness, Princess Mary of Cambridge, gave 
me special opportunities to contribute to the historical mas- 
querade ball given at Devonshire House, Piccadilly. The 
gown worn on this occasion by the Duchess was an exact 
reproduction of the costume of the Electress of Hanover, 
from a sketch made by the Duke of Teck for me from a 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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+HE MOST WONDERFUL PICTURES IN AMERICA 
This Month, Number Gleven of the Sertes: Two Creat Paintings in the Taft Collection of Cincinnati 


This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved by Charles W. Beck From the Original Painting. 


PORTRAIT OF AYOUNG MAN: BY FRANS HALS 


PRA NS HALS the elder (1580 to 1006) takes his place among the greatest of the master painters, not because of his excellence in many kinds of painting but for his 

superexcellence in or that of portraiture. The wonderful pair of canvases in the Taft Collection rank among his finest and most characteristic creations for their qualities 

of keenly grasped life and character. Among the indications that they were painted late in life is the absence of local color, which Hals gradually eliminated as he grew older. 
NOTE—An explanation of this great painting will be found on page 54 of this issue of The Home Journal. 
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FROM THE LEADING PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
Presented for the First Time in Their Original Colors by Special Permission o Mr Charles P Taft 


This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved by Charles W. Beck From the Original Painting. 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN: BY FRANS HALS 


‘en said that Hals painted his women with more care and completeness than he did his men, in whom he sacrificed to some extent subtlety and close definition for the 
spirited manner which he felt best represented masculine vigor. This portrait may be rated among his finest. In expression it is superb. *‘Hals is the laureate of 
ays Reinach. And on the face of this young woman there flickers the most subtle, the most bewitching of his many variations on this delightful theme. 
NOTE—An explanation of this great painting will be found on page 54 of this issue of The Home Journal. 
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HAT I need,” murmured Sidney 
Manson plaintively, ‘‘is to fall in 
love,”’ at which Aileen Lester raised her gray eyes 

from the gray sock she was laboriously knitting for some 

unknown soldier and regarded the speaker with sudden 
interest. ‘‘ Yes,’ she agreed slowly, “I think you do.” 

Manson raised himself from his supine position on the 
grass at her feet. “It’s rather odd that I haven't done it all 
these years, isn’t it? Other fellows have.” 

“Yes,’”’ confirmed Aileen politely. ‘Other fellows have.” 

A casual breeze shook the oleander tree above the rustic 
bench on which she sat, and sent a shower of blossoms down 
upon her. ‘Together she and they made an arresting tableau, 
but Manson looked past it with dreamy, absent eyes. 

“Of course, it’s because I’ve been so absorbed in my 

” ae ’ 4 P a ~ | 
work,” he went on. “I’ve worked like a dog since I was four- 
teen; that’s meant twelve mighty strenuous years. I haven’t 
had time to meet girls, or even to think of ’em. Why, 

Aileen, do you realize that you are actually the only girl I’ve 

ever known really well?” 

Miss Lester turned the heel of the sock with painstaking 
accuracy. ‘‘Am I[?’’ she asked vaguely. 

“You are!”’ declared Sidney. ‘How long have I known 
you anyway?” he added. 

“Centuries,” admitted Miss Lester briskly. ‘Ever since 
I was five and you were ten.”’ 

“Sixteen years,’ mused the young man. ‘Now, that 
sort of thing’s all wrong.” 

‘*What sort of thing?”’ 

“Why, that I haven’t known lots of girls—like other fel- 
lows. No sisters either. It’s an infernal shame!” 

He brooded over his wrongs while Aileen looked down 
upon him with a maternal smile singularly out of place on 
her vivid and charming face. ‘‘Of course it is,’’ she agreed. 
“But now we're going to change all that. For the next two 
weeks, remember, you'll be under the same roof with six 
girls, every one of them delightful.” 


s ES,’’ muttered Manson discontentedly. ‘And with six 
other fellows, every one of them devoted to one of the 
girls. Look at ’em!’’ waving his arms with a gesture that 
took in the surrounding landscape. ‘‘ Haven’t they all paired 
off already? There are Clark and Miss Brown looking soul- 
fully into that banana field; there’s Remington showing Miss 
Burgess her first bluebird; there’s Hackett telling Miss Van 
Dyke all he doesn’t know about the fiddlewood tree; and 
I'll bet anything you like that the rest of ’em are paired off 
too. When your kind aunt was getting up a Bermuda house 
party, why didn’t she include some of the unattached ?”’ 

“Half her guests hadn’t met the other half until we all 
came down together on the boat,’’ Aileen reminded him. 
“You had the same chance there as the rest.” 

“T didn’t,” submitted the candid friend. ‘‘I was seasick.” 

“Oh, well, you can make up for that now,”’ she consoled 
him. ‘Choose any girl you like, and she'll go sailing with 
you to-morrow. I[’ll arrange it. Which will you have?” 

But Manson was again dealing in generalities. ‘I ought 
to fall in love,’ he submitted argumentatively. “It’s an 
experience no man should miss. I want it,and I want it bad; 
I want all the raptures and the roses and the rest.” 

Miss Lester laughed unsympathetically. ‘‘What an ab- 
surd creature you are, Sidney!’’ she exclaimed. 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“Well, what other man would sit there and talk like that ? 
What in the world has started you off?” 

Manson looked first injured, then thoughtful. ‘’Tis odd, 
isn’t it?’’ he admitted. ‘That the idea came so suddenly, 
I mean. But it’s easy enough to understand. Of course it’s 
Bermuda— Bermuda, and nothing to do. An oyster could be 
the victim of a mad passion here. I feel,” he added mod- 
estly, “that I could.” Aileen laughed again. ‘ But where 
the dickens,” he added aggrievedly, “‘is the girl?” 


HAT evening Miss Lester, acting as assistant hostess of 
the house party, made a few plans for her fellow guests. 
“Will you take Sidney off in the Arrow in the morning,” 
she asked Alma Brown, ‘‘and keep him away all day? He 
won't bore you; he’s always interesting when he’s interested 
himself. Take Kawa with you to manage the boat. Sid 
isn’t much of a sailor. But he’ll read to you and tell you a 
lot of interesting things, and I'll see that the cook puts 
upa good hamper. You can have a picnic luncheon and get 
back in time for tea.” 

Miss Brown agreed blithely to the program. She greatly 
admired the handsome face and athletic figure of Mr. Man- 
son, and the prospect of a day with him was exhilarating. 
He, for his part, greeted the plan with calm philosophy. It 
was up to her to interest him, he inwardly resolved. 

Miss Lester and Mr. Clark saw the pair off, and after- 
ward started happily for a twenty-two-mile drive to Somer- 
set—and Sidney was annoyed to find that they were not 
home in time for tea. He wanted to resume his artless con- 
fidences to Aileen. 

Fate was kind. In the evening he was able to give her a 
detailed account of his day. ‘‘She’s a nice girl,” he ended, 
apropos of the fair Miss Brown, “but superficial, I should 
say. However, she keeps a fellow up to the mark. I suppose 
it did me good. I need the training.” 

Clark interrupted the conversation 


5 at this point, and 
Sidney strolled away. 
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The next morning he learned that he was to take 
Miss Van Dyke to the bathing beach at eleven 
o'clock, and play tennis with her in the afternoon. 
Aileen spent the day in a motor boat, but found 
leisure late in the evening to listen to the prattle 
of her old playmate. 
“Nice girl—Miss Van Dyke,” he began. ‘But there’s 
nothing about her that mystifies. No surprises. See what 
I mean?” 

“T see,” admitted his confessor. ‘‘She’s a pleasant book 
you have read in a day.” 

“Exactly,” corroborated Sidney. “And, with all due 
respect for the lady, the tale was rather dull at the finish.” 

“As it fortunately happens, we have the inscrutable type 
among us,’’ announced Aileen. “I will give you Miss Burgess 
in the morning.” 

Manson opened his mouth and closed it again without 
speaking, for the energetic Clark was at Aileen’s side, mak- 
ing jocund plans for the morrow. 

“T)’ye like that chap?” Sidney found occasion to ask 
Aileen later. 

“Very much. Don’t you?” 

“No,” observed the young man simply. ‘‘ But I suppose 
he’s the sort girls like.” 

“Tle is,’’ corroborated Miss Lester with unnecessary 
warmth. 


NNETTE BURGESS and Mr. Manson spent the fol- 
lowing day in St. George, chaperoned at a respectful 
distance by Mrs. Twombly’s coachman. They visited the 
church and deciphered inscriptions on the ancient head- 
stones in the cemetery, returning to The Moorings in time 
for tea. Both wore expressions of boredom. 

“Too enigmatic for me,’’ admitted Sidney in the con- 
fidence of a five minutes’ chat with Aileen. ‘‘That girl’s so 
enigmatic that she doesn’t dare admit she’s hungry. She 
tramped me around for five hours before I could get a roast- 
beef sandwich.” 

Miss Lester studied him in silence. ‘ You’re rather diffi- 
cult, Sidney,’”’ she said at last. ‘‘ But we still have a few 
samples in the case. To-morrow I'll submit Charlotte 
Houston to your critical inspection.” 

Manson looked unenthusiastic. ‘‘I don’t like the name of 
Charlotte,”’ he muttered. 

“You could call her ‘Lottie’ after you were married.” 

“‘Er—m, yes, I suppose so,’’ he admitted moodily. ‘‘What’s 
her line?”’ 

“The sweetly domestic.” 

“Humph! The kind of girl I like,’”’ he observed didacti- 
cally, ‘‘is the quiet, understanding kind—the kind you can 
talk to as if she were a pal. Isn’t there any of that sort 
around here?” 

Aileen smiled to herself. ‘‘They’ll all be that kind if you 
interest them,’’ she assured him. ‘‘Miss Houston is very 
sympathetic.” 


gage the next evening Manson approached Miss Lester with 
an expression of grim determination. Two of his fellow 
guests were monopolizing her attention, one of them the 
objectionable Clark; but Manson held his ground until the 
other youths departed. Then he settled himself in the ham- 
mock beside her and proceeded to unbosom his soul. 

““D’ye know, Allie,’’ he began, ‘‘there’s something wrong 
about this scheme of ours. I don’t believe we’re going at it 
in exactly the right way.” 

Aileen looked puzzled. ‘‘Does that mean you didn’t like 
Lottie?’ she inquired. 

““No—o—o, not exactly. Miss Houston’s all right,” he 
conceded. ‘She’s a nice girl, as wholesome as a chocolate 
drop—and about as exciting.” 

Aileen shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Oh, well, if you want 
them exciting ” she began. 

Clark approached with one of his unseasonable inter- 
ruptions. ‘‘ We're going to dance, Miss Lester,’’ he chortled. 
*“May I have the first waltz?” 

“Of course.’’ She nodded to him as informally as if he 
had been on the same footing as Sidney; whereas she had 
known Clark only two or three years. ‘‘I’ll arrange for you 
to take Miss Tracy to the Devil’s Hole to-morrow,” she 
promised softly, ‘‘and you can visit the Crystal Cave in the 
afternoon.” 

She rose to go, but Manson caught her sleeve. ‘‘ Wait a 
minute,” hesaid urgently. ‘‘ Excuse me, won’t you, Clark?”’ 

Clark walked away a few paces, and Manson went on 
under his breath. ‘‘What I wanted to say is this: Perhaps 
I’m getting too much of a good thing. One girl on one’s 
hands for a whole day gets a bit monotonous. Wouldn’t it 
be better if I stayed around in the morning and took the 
young lady off in the afternoon?” 

“T see. You want a homeopathic 
dose instead of an allopathic one,”’ 
agreed his understanding friend. 
“Very well. I'll arrange it.’ 

Manson lingered about The Moor- 
ings the next morning, but found 
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But Sidney Manson Had to Find Out 
By Elizabeth Jordan 


AUTHOR OF “HOW THE ATWOODS KEPT THEIR COOK,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


himself singularly alone. All the other members of the house 
party had scattered in various directions. Immediately 
after luncheon he helped Miss Tracy into the low phaeton 
which was awaiting them, and took up the reins, raising the 
whip ina farewell salute to Aileen, who had cast herself intoa 
veranda hammock with the eloquent abandon of one who 
expected to spend the afternoon there. She looked very cool 
and comfortable, and as he drove away Manson was strongly 
conscious of the contrast between her environment and the 
sun-baked white road that stretched for miles ahead of him. 
Surely it would have been better to start a little later. 

He voiced this suspicion to his companion, but she pointed 
out that it would take the entire afternoon to do what they 
had to do. Even then they could not possibly get back in 
time for tea, but that didn’t matter. Miss Lester had told 
her of a charming tea house not too far from the Cave. 
There would be a moon, too, and perhaps they could get a 
boat and row out on the moonlit path that would lie across 
the water. Miss Tracy was in the most excellent spirits. 
Something of her enthusiasm communicated itself to Man- 
son, even while he registered a mental vow to be home in 
time for tea. 

He was not home in time for tea, but, by blighting his 
companion’s fondest hopes, he succeeded in reaching The 
Moorings before dinner was over. He found that only a few 
of his fellow guests were gracing that function. The majority 
of them, led by Miss Lester, had gone off in a motor boat for 
a moonlight sail. Manson met stolidly the almost tearful 
reproach in Miss Tracy’s brown eyes, but exerted himself to 
amuse the exacting young lady until their fellow guests 
returned. This proved impossible, however, as the party did 
not get back until after midnight, and Miss Tracy was ten- 
derly escorted to her room by a conservative hostess shortly 
before eleven o'clock. 


ANSON went to his room at the same time and gave 

himself up to reflection. Almost half his vacation was 
gone, and he had studied the charms of five out of six of the 
girls in the house party; yet he had not fallen in love. The 
remaining girl, Angela Herforth, was an empty-headed chit, 
who was practically engaged to Remington. The whole situ- 
ation was discouraging. But there was an odd satisfaction in 
the reflection that henceforth he need not spend every day 
with a different girl. He felt that a responsibility had been 
lifted from his shoulders, and showed it when he greeted Miss 
Lester the next morning under a cedar tree in the garden. 

““Well, it’s all over,” he said cheerfully. ‘Guess I'll have 
to give up my fond dream.” 

““Didn’t Blanche Tracy interest you?” 

““Vastly—as a bit of dynamite. But not as an ornament of 
my hearthstone.” 

‘“You’re very exacting,’’ she repeated. 

‘“‘Perhaps.’’ His tone was complacent—so complacent 
that she experienced a feminine desire to change its note. 

‘“‘Sidney,’’ she demanded quietly, ‘‘when you find the 
right girl, what are you going to give her in exchange for all 
you ask?” 

‘“Me,”’ he announced coolly. “I am going to give her 
Me—my name, my—my position, my—my income.” He 
finished ona strong note; that last attraction was an obvious 
one. ‘And, of course,’” he added modestly, ‘‘my heart, my 
time, my life.” 

His friend surveyed him thoughtfully. ‘I see,’’ she said. 
“You really think you’re going to give her all those things, 
but of course you’re not.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

““T mean that you'll give her exactly what the average 
man gives his wife—a home, a small portion of his income, a 
lot of work and anxiety, a little of his time, and, if she’s 
lucky, his abiding respect and calm affection. She’ll have 
about six months of love-making, and after that you'll take 
her as a matter of course.” 

‘““Good heavens!” he gasped, staring. ‘‘I didn’t know you 
felt like that! I didn’t know you ever thought about such 
things. But you seem to have thought about them a lot.” 

“Of course I have. Every girl does. And—I suppose | 
may as well tell you that I’m thinking especially hard about 
them to-day, because ”” she hesitated. 

‘“ Because ’’ prompted Sidney. For some reason he 
felt slightly dizzy. 

“‘Because, well, I can tell an old playmate like you— 
because last night Dick Clark asked me to marry him.” 











HE world reeled under Manson’s feet—reeled and slowly 
steadied itself. ‘‘You—you refused him of course?”’ he 
asked. 

‘‘No. I said I would give him his answer to-night.”’ 

Manson took one step toward her, but before he could 
speak the pleasant voice of his hostess sounded behind him. 

‘*Oh, there you are, Allie,” she cried. ‘‘ The Riddells want 
you to sail over to Boaz with them, and I’ve promised that 
you would go. The boat is waiting.” 

She took the girl’s arm and the two moved away, leaving a 
dazed young man under the cedar tree. Later he succeeded 
in reaching the boat landing in time to wave good-by to the 
Sea Bird and her passengers. A piercing glance showed him 
that Richard Clark was not among the latter. 

Sidney sat down and took his head in his hands. Then, 
realizing that the mournful picture he presented was well in 
view from the house windows, he rose and hurried to the 
remotest end of the garden. There he dropped on his back and 
made a resolute effort to look facts squarely in the face. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 82 
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T WAS the first day 7 
of May. Burns and Vi a), 
ie wp, 
Ellen had not been 
at home two days, after 
their return from the 
long, slow sea voyage 
which had done won- 
ders for them both, 
when Burns received a Se 
long-distance message zs 
which sent him to his 
wife with his eyes sparkling in the old way. “Great 
luck, Len!’’ he announced. ‘I’m to get my first try-out 
in operating, after the late unpleasantness, on an out-of- 
town case. Off in an hour with Amy for a place two 
hundred miles away in a spot I never heard of —promises 
to be interesting. Anyhow I feel like a small boy with 
his first kite, likely to go straight off the ground hitched 
to the tail of it.” 

“T’m glad for you, Red. And I wish” —she bit her lip and 
turned away—‘“‘it may be a wonderful case.” 

“That’s not what you started to say.”” He came close, 
laid a hand on either side of her face and turned it up so that 
he could look into it, his lips smiling. ‘‘Tell me. I’ll wager I 
know what you wish.” 

“No, you can’t.” 

“That you could go with me—to take Amy’s place and 
assist.” 

A flood of color poured over her face—such a telltale, sig- 
nificant color as he had rarely seen there before. She would 
have concealed it from him, but he was merciless. A strange, 
happy look came into hisown face. ‘‘ Len, don’t hide that from 
me. It’s the one thing I’ve always wished you’d show, and 
you never have. [’msucha jealous beggar myself I’ve wanted 
you to care—that way. Now I must go; but I'll take your 
face with me, my Len, and if I do a good piece of work it’ll 
be for love of you.” 

“And of your work, Red. I’m not jealous of that; I’m too 
proud of it.” 

“I know you are, bless you!’’ 

Then he was off, all his old vigor showing in his prepara- 
tions for the hurried trip. 


Lit 


URNS and Amy Mathewson were away three days, dur- 

ing which Red kept Ellen even more closely in touch with 
himself than usual, by means of the long wire. When he 
returned it was with the bearing of a conqueror. 

‘The hand’s as good as new, Len, and the touch not a 
particle affected. Van’s a trump, and I stopped on the way 
out to tell him so. He was pleased as a boy; think of it, 
Len—my aricient enemy and my new good friend! And the 
case is fine as silk. They’ve a good local man to look after it 
till I come again, which will be Thursday. And I’m going 
to drive there—and take you—and Jord King and Jord’s 
mother. How’s that for a plan?” 

“It sounds very jolly, Red, but will the Kings go? And 
why Mrs. King? Will she care to?” 

“Because I’ve found some old friends of hers in the place, 
thou; I'll not tell her whom. Besides I want to keep on her 
ri ‘e, for reasons. And Jord’s back has been bothering 
and I’ve prescribed a rest. We'll take the Kings’ 

‘d go in state. It’ll be arranged in five minutes, 
Ss ” 

. - away to the telephone and held her on his 
knee ‘ked to Jordan King, giving her a laughing 
hug w iige by the things he was saying into the 
transmi. brought about his effect. 

“Vea. i 1d crazy,”’ he admitted to King, “ but 
you must g, r toa man who has been buried alive 
and dug up a taken this notion and I’m going to 
Carry it throug ch of a plan, and the whole idea 
is tO minister to i | want to arrive in a great prince 
ol a car like you: ss the natives down there. 
See? Yes, go and pu ir mother, and then call me 
up. Don’t you dare 
Copyright, 1917, by Grace S. R 
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Mrs. King made no opposition, or none which her son 
thought best to convey to the Burnses, and the trip was 
arranged. 

“Is there a good hotel in the place?” Ellen asked. 

“No hotel within miles—nor anything else. We're to stay 
overnight with the family. You won’t mind, They can put 
us up pretty comfortably, even if not just as we're accus- 
tomed to be.’”’ Burns’ eyes were twinkling, and he refused to 
say more on the subject. 

It did not matter. It was early May, and the world was a 
wilderness of budding life, and to go motoring seemed the 
finest way possible to get into sympathy with spring at her 
loveliest. 

“This is great stuff!” exulted Jordan King early on 
Thursday morning as the big, shining car, standing before 
Burns’ door, received its full complement of passengers. 
“Mother and I are tremendously honored, aren’t we, 
mother ?’”’ 

“Even though we had the audacity to invite ourselves 
and ask for this magnificent car?’’ Burns inquired, grasping 
Mrs. Alexander King’s gloved hand, and smiling at her as 
her delicate face was lifted to him with a look of really 
charming greeting. 

‘‘We appreciate your caring to include us in your party,” 
Mrs. King said cordially. ‘‘ The car is all too little used, for 
Jordan prefers his own and I go about mostly in the small 
coupé. I have never taken so long a drive as you plan, and it 
will doubtless be a pleasant experience.” 

“Altogether we're mightily pleased with the whole 
arrangement,’’ declared Jordan King, regarding Mrs. Burns 
with high approval. ‘‘Mother, did you ever see a more 
distinguished-looking pair?’’ 

“In spite of our brown faces?” Ellen challenged him 
gayly. 

‘*My wife’s face simply turns peachy when she tans. | 
look like an Indian,” observed Burns. 

‘““That’s it; you’ve said it. Great Indian Chief go make 
big medicine for sick squaw; take along whole wigwam; 
wigwam tickled to death to go!’’ And King settled himself 
with an air of complete satisfaction. 


E HAD had no word from Anne Linton for nearly two 

months, and was as restless as a young man may well be 
when his affairs do not go to please him. She had kept her 
promise and had written from time to time, but though her 
letters were the most interesting human documents King 
had ever dreamed a woman could write, they were, from the 
point of view of the suitor, extremely unsatisfying. As she 
had agreed, she had given him with each letter an address to 
which he might send an immediate reply, and he had made 
the most of each such opportunity; but, since it takes two to 
seal a bargain, he had not been able to feel his cause much 
advanced by all his efforts. He had welcomed this chance to 
accompany Burns as a diversion from hi houghts, 
for a few days’ interval in his engineerin aused by 
a delay in the arrival of certain neces rial, was 


es 





making him wild with 
eagerness for some- 
thing — anything — to 
happen. 

‘Two hundred miles 
in a high-powered car 
over finely macadam- 
ized roads are more 
quickly and comfort- 
ably covered in. these 
days thana thirty-mile 

drive behind horses over such country highways as 
offered a decade ago. Aleck, at the wheel, his master’s 
orders in his willing ears from time to time, gradually 
accelerated his rate of speed until by the end of the first 
two hours he was carrying his party along at a pace 
which Mrs. King had frequently condemned as one 
which would be to her unbearable. Burns and King ex- 
changed glances more than once as the car flew past 
other travelers, and the good lady, talking happily with 
Ellen or absorbed in some far-reaching view, took no note of 
the fact that she was annihilating space with a smooth swift- 
ness comparable only to the flight of some big, strong- 
winged bird. 

“Over halfway there, and plenty of time for lunch,” 
3urns announced. ‘‘ And here’s the best roadside inn in the 
country. If it hadn’t been for our coming this way I should 
have suggested bringing our own hampers, but I wanted you 
to have some of this litthe Englishman’s brook trout and hot 
scones.” 


in Particular 
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RS. KING enjoyed that hot and delicious meal as she 

had seldom enjoyed a luncheon anywhere. As she sat 
at the faultlessly served table, her eyes traveling from the wide 
view at the window to the faces of her companions, she grew 
more and more cheerful in manner, and was even heard to 
laugh softly aloud now and then at one of Burns’ gay quips, 
turning to Ellen in appreciation of her husband’s wit or to 
Jordan himself as he came back at his friend with a rejoinder 
worth hearing. 

“This is doing my mother a world of good,” King said in 
Ellen’s ear as the party came out ona wide porch to rest for 
a half-hour before taking to the car again. ‘I don’t know 
when I've seen her expand like this and seem really to be 
forgetting her cares and sorrows.” 

“Tt’s a pleasure to watch her,” Ellen agreed. ‘‘ Red 
vowed this morning that he meant to bring about that very 
thing, and he’s succeeding much better than I had dared to 
hope.”’ 

“Who wouldn't be jolly in a party where Red was one? 
Did you ever see the dear fellow so absolutely irresistible ? 
Sometimes I think there’s a bit of hypnotism about Red, he 
gets us all socompletely.”’ 

“What are you two whispering about?”’ said a voice 
behind them, and they turned to look into the brilliant hazel 
eyes both were thinking of at the moment. 

“You,’’ King answered promptly. 

“Were you both rebelling against the autocracy of the 
Indian Chief?”’ 

“No. Prostrating ourselves before his bulky form. He’s 
some Indian to-day.” 

“He will be before the day is over, I promise you. He'll 
call a council around the camp fire to-night, and plenty pipes 
will be smoked. Everybody do as Big Chief says, eh?”’ 

“Sure thing, Geronimo; that's what we came for.” 

“You don’t know what you came for. Absolutely pre- 
posterous this thing is—surgeon going to visit his case and 
bringing along a lot of people who don’t know a mononuclear 
leucocyte from an eosinophile cell.”’ 

“Do you know a vortex filament from a diametral plane?”’ 
demanded King. 

Burns laughed. ‘‘ Come, let’s be off! I must spare halfan 
hour to show Mrs. King a certain view somewhat off the 
main line.’’ 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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It is said to save the head : 
From summer’s sun and winter’s cold ; 
It's supposed to ward off sneezing, 












. Neuralgics and frights untold ; os) } 
oo But forgive me, genile stranger, <i > 
This delusion, likewise snare ; ay 


For Sally’s hat’s on Sally >, 
Just because she likes it there. 


HE lines went swinging through my 
head as I sat at the dressing table in 
the French room at Madame Dun- 
stan’s. I had what almost any woman 
would acknowledge to bea “‘dream of 
a hat’’ poised on my head as only a 
dreamer of hats would poise it. The 
“‘dreamer”— Madame herself—looked 
over my shoulder into the mirror at 

; my face. In her eyes wasan expression 
of rapture for my beauty, or style, or piquancy—or some- 
thing. I looked more closely to find just what it was she did 
see—and then, in answer to my question, she lightly men- 
tioned the price. Straightway my hopes chilled, congealed 
and died. Alas for my hastily thought-out problems of ways 
and means! I might put the milkman off for a week, but I 
couldn’t murder him. 

‘But why should it cost so much?” I protested. ‘There 
is nothing on it but this rose—no, aster—with blue leaves,’’ 

‘Both the flower and the velvet are imported,’’ informed 
Madame. “Then the st yle—observe this high side effect.’’ 

I observed—all round. Oh, my sisters, you all know the 
feeling! It was my hat, perfect in line and color for me; and 
I could imagine Carla Sanger, who is the best-dressed person 
I know, giving a second involuntary glance of appreciation 
as she saw me init. 

‘Is that the best you can do on it?” I asked. 

“Tt is very closely marked,’’ said Madame. “TI could not 
afford to let it go for less.” 

Couldn’t afford! Stuff and nonsense! The idea of charg- 
ing a fairly prosperous man’s weekly salary for a piece of 
velvet and arose—I mean, aster, I left, deciding that if ever 
anything happened to Jack I’d open an exclusive shop and 
retire in two years. But my disappointment set me to think- 
ing. I thought all the way to my club meeting, then started 
the others at it. 

We agreed to a women that none of us really knew any- 
thing of the actual money value of the hats we bought. We 
protested quickly enough, if we thought our grocer over- 
charged us on eggs or butter. We studied and planned to 
keep our household expenses systematized, and noticed any 
advance in the cost of our gloves or lingerie. But when it 
came to hats we always paid more than we had planned, 
often more than we could afford, and went away feeling that 
we had made the milliner a clean gift of three-fourths of the 
price. 


os OU are going to New York,’’ my fellow members de- 

cided. ‘‘Find out how much too much our milliners 
charge us. Find out if we could form ourselves into a coép- 
erative buying league and get our hats directly from the 
wholesalers. Find out all about it and take it for our first 
club paper this autumn.”’ 

I said that I had planned a pleasure trip, but the decree 
was fixed. 

I am sometimes very lucky. Several years before I had 
visited a college friend in her Middle Western home. I had 
heard her often allude to a favorite aunt who, having been 
left a young and penniless widow, had opened a millinery 
shop in a basement. This aunt, a charming, well-poised 
person, was on my train, eastward bound to do her season’s 
buying. I learned that she now had the leading shop of her 
city, a son in college, and expected to retire in another year. 
Oh, you yard of velvet and single aster ! 

Before many hours I had told her of my club’s commis- 
sion. She laughed at what she called our ‘‘revolutionary 
conclave,’’ but gave me some startling information. In all 
legitimate millinery firms, she said, practically the same 
method of pricing hats was followed: Twenty per cent of the 
cost would be added to cover the buyer’s expenses while inthe 
market, and then that total would bedoubled. For instance, 
a hat cost $10; twenty per cent, or $2, added and the sum 
doubled would equal $24, or what you and I paid for a ten- 
dollar hat early any season. She confessed it! 

That was the general system; but often expensive hats 
had tobe marked more closely, and cheap hats a little higher 
to strike a balance; therefore the real profit lay in the latter. 

““Of course you have to consider your short seasons and 
mark-down sales; but why charge usdouble what you pay?’”’ 
l asked. 

In almost every business the middleman had to double the 
cost of an article to make a profit. Rent, heat, light, adver- 
tising, trimmers, saleswomen, janitors, messengers—all had 
to be paid for. Even with doubling, it required all a milliner’s 
cleverness and care to meet competition and Come out a little 
ahead, A shadow passed her clear eyes, and I suddenly knew 
that those twenty success-crowned years hid their struggles. 

“Then I suppose we must blame the ‘man higher up’?’’ I 
questioned, ‘‘Surely no hat wholesales for more than ten 
dollars?”’ 

She laughed again. ‘‘ Meet me at ten o’clock Thursday 
morning and go buying with me,”’ 

That was splendid of her and would help me get at the 
heart of my hat problem. 


“T HAVE been buying for three days,” said my friend 
when we met, ‘‘and am going to select some patterns 
this morning.”’ 

I knew that a pattern was a trimmed hat or “model 
Although it was in advance of the season, my friend was 
already wearing one, with a smart silk dress and comfortable 
shoes, Most of the flocks of buying milliners I was to see in 
the next few days wore dark silk dresses, one of the season’s 
models and new shoes. They must have been part of the 
refurbishing each had indulged in for her approach upon the 
metropolis, 


“cc >’? 


The entrance to the big establishment we first went to 
was along room, paneled in Circassian walnut, with settees 
of the same wood along the wall. It looked like the hall of a 
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By Marguerite Jacobs 


country manor, and the young man who came to greet my 
friend might have been our host. He chatted about every- 
thing except hats. The elevator to which he led us was in the 
dark paneling of one wall, and he gave us over to the elevator 
boy as if to a personal servant. 

Upward, the country house vanished, however, and I 
could see through the glass doors one vast floor devoted 
to bare hats—‘“‘ flats’? my friend called them—another to 
feathers, another to ribbons, and when we finally stepped off 
at our floor it was into an octagonal inclosure, paneled 
in gray, with an Oriental rug and gray settees. 

Immediately a gray door popped open and a young man 
appeared, Without apology he asked my friend’s name, 
place of residence, firm name and whether she had a choice 
as tosaleswomen. | fully expected himto follow with “Age?” 
and “ Married or single?’” But he was not the census man. 
He merely wanted to know that we were bona-fide buying 
milliners, Otherwise we should have been gently urged to 
take the elevator down. That was the purpose of this room. 
I stepped into its duplicate in all the uptown shops we after- 
ward visited, where ‘‘models’’ were displayed. From its 
quiet, One never would have dreamed of the seething ‘show 
rooms”’ beyond. They burst upon me all unexpectedly as 
my friend opened another door. 


ILLINERS from all over the country were gathered 

about hat-covered tables that seemed mile-long. Clerks 
and messengers rushed about. Above the giant hum of 
voices now and then there called from a graphophone ar- 
rangement in the wall a name, the owner of which straight- 
way hurried to the telephone booth. And dominating the 
scene, distinctive in the crowd and turmoil, moving as in a 
world apart, were the hat models or saleswomen. 

Softly clad in satins and Georgette crépe, freshly powdered 
and tinted, hair coaxed into fluffy, wonderful effects, they 
glided through the throng, tried on hats, posing with that 
slow, luring turn of head and eyes we have seen in the 
“‘ movies’’—all with the detachment of ladies at an after- 
noon tea, Some of them I was sure I had seen before; but 
no, it was their pictures in the fashion magazines, advertis- 
ing the company’s hats. Now one of the fluffiest approached 
us, and her voice made me bubble with secret delight—it so 
matched her. Her @’s were very broad indeed, her 7's had 
long since been dispensed with, and her inflections were 
cooing velvet. 

Again my friend was greeted as a guest and taken to the 
busy tables. And here I learned another name for hats. 
Here they were not hats or patterns or models, they were 
numbers—or, as the models have it, ‘‘numbahs,” 

“You must not miss this littke numbah, Madame,’’ she 
says, poising a foot-and-a-half-circumferenced hat on her 
curls, They are so called because the milliner does not buy 
the pattern before her, but anexact reproduction of it, ordered 


, 
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by its number, There were dozens of stunning “numbahs”’ 
from four to ten dollars each in this room. We looked, tried 
on, bought and changed our minds about them for hours, 
until they all began to look exactly alike to me. That, I 
learned, was one of the difficulties of buying—‘‘ buyer's fag,” 
it iscalled. For while the buyer orders her untrimmed hats by 
the dozen, her models she selects always with an individual 
or type of individual in mind, and only as she can keep to 
this plan does she suit her trade. 

Now my friend suggested that fora ‘‘rest’’ we go down- 
town and find a certain new, purple untrimmed hat, that 
sold for eighteen dollars a dozen and would be trimmed to 
sell for five dollars each. The uptown houses were sold out 
of them. 

We took the Subway and went to Bond Street. The 
delight of contrasts! If a life history was necessary to get 
into the uptown houses, here the head of the firm stood in 
the doorway, decided you were a milliner, and beamed. If 
you looked uncertain he came out and asked if he could be 
of service. He would do anything to ‘‘get you for a cus- 
tomer, Madame.” He had no ‘‘poiple’’ hats, but he would 
have a shipment in the morning. He would lay some aside 
for your inspection, he would bring them to your hotel, he 
would give his watch or kill his child—I’m sure he would— 
anything to “get you for a customer, Madame.”’ We went 
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to one after another of these shops, but our “ poiple”’ hat 
was not to be had. 

Disappointed but dauntless, we stopped on our way 
uptown at a house which handled feathers exclusively. 
Again I exclaimed at the prices of the little feather hats and 
novelties for trimming, which were higher than I had sup- 
posed. While my friend was selecting some, the proprietor 
took me back where, at tables, hundreds of girls were gath- 
ered, sorting, bunching, cutting, evolving them. So many 
fingers, so many brains! I began to see the reason for their 
cost. He showed the dye rooms with the huge copper cal- 
drons and the men in their color-stained aprons. He pointed 
to a jar of peroxide, tripled in price since the war. He 
explained the risk of a business of changing fashions, how the 
passing of the ostrich plume had nearly ruined many feather 
firms, One of these had spent fifty thousand dollars this sea- 
son trying to revive them into favor; had paraded models all 
over fashionable New York, with ostrich parasols, hats, boas 
and purses. 


T WAS now three o’clock, and we had not lunched. We 

did so hastily and returned to the scene of our model buy- 
ing of the morning. Again our model, immaculate as we had 
left her, came to us. My friend said she wanted to be shown 
the higher-priced models, I, who had asked if any hat cost 
more than ten dollars wholesale, followed eagerly to the 
French rooms. 

Here the lights were softened and the mirrors more cun- 
ningly placed—and the hats! Ten dollars up, they were, 
and the “up’”’ seemed limitless. We had barely started to 
look about when there was a special note of bustle. A sales- 
woman entered, followed by several models, a girl with an 
order pad and a slim, immaculate man with quick, dark eyes. 

Our model’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Mr. E , of Detroit,” she 
explained; ‘‘and he’s some buyah.”’ 

I should have said that there was no man-nonsense about 
the conservative business women in that room. But for the 
moment each was a true daughter of Eve. He was attractive 
and rather cyclonic, 

“‘That one,” he said, indicating a hat, “and that one—and 
that one, please.” 

Three girls ran to get them. Then the models put them on. 
They barely got in their alluring turns—and I suppose their 
effort to look utterly ravishing was so primal an instinct that 
it should not have amused me as it did—when his apprecia- 
tive “I'll take it,’’ or “‘ Not that one,’’ ended the deal. 

Sometimes he frowned over a price and put a hat aside, 
only to decide on it, suddenly, later. In twenty minutes he 
had finished his buying of several thousand dollars’ worth of 
patterns. It would take the girls some half-hour to get all the 
“numbahs”’ down. 

“‘He will now probably go to Fifth Avenue,” said my 
friend. 

I learned that even higher prices prevailed in the world- 
famous pattern shops there. At one of these a milliner had 
to contract to buy two hats before she was permitted to see 
any, the lowest priced one being thirty-five dollars. Once a 
milliner had protested that she couldn’t tell if she’d like their 
designs until she had seen them. 

“Our designs are correct, Madame; there can be no ques- 
tion as to your liking them,’’ had come the calm response. 

That shop, of course, was not for the small city milliner, 
even though she claimed a high-priced trade. 





UST then our saleswoman brought us a model which con- 

sisted of a high drape of velvet in rich amethyst shades. 
| exclaimed over the severe beauty of it. It was twenty- 
three dollars and a half, wholesale. 

“*But why should it cost so much?” I asked, echoing a 
former moment. 

“Tt is one of our newest and best designs, Madame.’ 

‘‘But it is not imported ?”’ 

The model gave me a hurt look, but saw my ignorance. 
The materials were imported, but big houses imported very 
few of their models now. New York claimed as fine designers 
as Paris, and each house took pride in having its own designs. 
There never had been as many hats imported as was sup- 
posed anyway. Formerly milliners had sewed tags with 
French names in their hats. Probably owners of those names 
never existed, but it was part of the humbugging that Bar- 
num said Americans loved. But now most firms used their 
own tags, and so advertised their own names. 

As for this ‘‘numbah,” it was by Veron, their own artist, 
and so highly paid that his models were necessarily high 
priced. Then she returned to her selling: ‘‘ I want to see you 
have this numbah, Madame. What difference if you don’t 
get your money out of it? It will give tone to your opening 
and be a hat for your trimmahs to copy again and again. It’s 
a perfect little matron numbah.”’ 

I sank on a chair. As my friend had said, it was complex, 
but I thought I had traced the price of the hat to its source. 
We paid our milliner for choosing hats for us to select from, 
for the expenses of the house to which she brought them. 
She paid the wholesaler for manufacturing them, for the 
expenses of the house he kept them in. And in back of the 
manufacturer stood the artist; he who watched the sky for 
new colors, the world’s workshops for his materials, and 
with his finger on the pulse of the moment bent the creative 
gift within him for the winning of feminine fancy. He it was 
who chose the shapes, colors, textures, weaves, trimmings 
used all up and down the world; copied in the French rooms, 
the twenty-five-cent stores and the country kitchens. 


, 


ND then the wheel turned back to us. So long as we 
women bought our hats as artistic expressions of our- 
selves rather than as utilitarian protections we would have 
to be content to have their material value figure as a D 
product of their price. We were responsible for the vast, 
complicated industry built up to the artist in back of it. And 
so my coéperative buying plan was dissolved. If ever a time 
came when women adopted a comparatively uniform head- 
gear, then clubs would be able to order by size, wholesale, 
and save the milliner’s profits. They covid be formed now i! 
a dozen such women could be found in each community. 
When I told my club this they said they much preferred 
to continue supplying the Easter magazines with their com- 
edy. But in that they now know whythey spend from twenty 
to fifty dollars, according to their several purses, for a tiny 
satin head covering or a flat of felt or straw, they can buy 
with truer judgment. 
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AITH, V’ll pay for the coffin an’ the crape; an’ ye’d 
best get them the day, for any man can see he be’s goin’ 
fast, mortial fast.” 

Smooth and sweet as honey from the honeycomb flowed 
the words from the lips of the speaker. But before ever they 
reached the ear of Timothy Baron, flattened hard to the 
crack of the workhouse wall, they had turned bitter as gall. 


sar 


lis Teig O’Leary—hi’self. Never bed or board would 
he spare me livin’; but he’ll house me dead, aye, an’ trim 
me!’’ The trembling old lips twisted themselves into a 
smile, half comic, half tragic, while his one hand groped 
indeterminately for the scanty covering about him. 

|.ucky for him that he was the sole occupant of that room, 
which served as both infirmary for the men and mortuary 
chapel for the workhouse, and that there was no one by to 
mark his eavesdropping; luclzier still that little time and 
less money went to the building of the workhouse walls and 
that his cot breasted the thin pine partition; but luckiest of 
all that they should have lingered in the adjoining room for 
the transacting of their business after having taken their 
eternal farewell of him. 

‘Aye, his friends will not be forgettin’ him, for all ill- 
fortune and vagabond ways have brought him to such a 
pass.” It was another voice speaking, a piping senile treble, 
and it conjured up at once before Timothy’s half-shut eyes 
the little wiry, restless figure of his erstwhile neighbor, Mat 
Kelly. He could see as plainly as if pine boards had been so 
much window glass the jerking head, the hairless dome, the 
encircling fringe of seedy red brush about cheek and chin, 
and the sharp little yellowish eyes that seemed eternally 
dodging the look of another. The picture was complete, even 
to the stain of tobacco about the shirred lips, for Mat Kelly 
never lacked any of the personal indulgences of comfortable 
circumstances. 

“Curse him!”’ muttered Timothy unconsciously. ‘‘’Tis six 
months an’ more since I’ve had enough in my cuddy for a 
good dthraw—an’ no prospects for any up yondther!”’ 


HE voice persisted, shrill and penetrating: “‘D’ye think 
I’d be ever forgettin’ how Timothy, the poor simple man, 

loaned me the very ten pound I paid down for his own strip 
o' turf land that yielded me rich? Well, well—’twas ever his 
ignorant way to be lettin’ valuables slip through his fingers 
into the hand o’ the luckier lad; an’ he was blind as a bat to 
the best end of a bargain. Ye can burn two candles a night 
for the wake an’ ten for the mass; an’ here be’s the silver 
now, Biddy Harrington.” 

There followed the cheery clink of coins passing from 
palm to palm,and thence intothe ample pocket of the matron. 

‘“Shillin’s! Them isshillin’s!’’ There wasawe in Timothy’s 
voice, and the one hand picked hungrily at the covers for a 
moment, only to be jerked back the next with a choke of 
derision. ‘‘Ye’re a fool, Timothy Baron—ye, feelin’ for 
shillin’s, that hasn’t had the weight 
of a sixpence in your pocket this 
twelvemonth.’’ Then curiosity ee eat 
clutched him again and his ear was alae ae 
fastened to the crack. i 

igs prayers, Biddy.” It was 
the deep, unctuous voice of one who 
undeniably stood well with himself. 
“’Tis the last thing I’d do—to be 
leavin’ a neighbor an’ a poor sinner 
like Timothy Baron to pass on to his 
everlastin’ judgment wi’out prayers 
bein’ said for his soul. Ye can tell 
Father Mat Hugh I was sayin’ two 
pound, ten shillin’ for the same.”’ 

There was a nerve-racking, heart- 
thumping silence. The atmosphere 
of self-exaltation and righteous be- 
nevolence sifted through the crack, 
stiffening the listener thereto into 
a gaping, unbelieving image. Then 
came a louder jingling of coins, and 
the unctuous voice again: 

“’Tis not for the likes o’ Shann em 
Donoghue measure his charity 
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Had he not lived to 
hear the men who 
had cheated him out 
of life offer to pay 
for his wake and his 
funeral, aye, and his 
future salvation as 
well? Was there 
either virtue or good 
manners in mincing 
moments now? 
With a groan he 
turned his head 
away from the wall, 
dully conscious of 
the shuffling of de- 
parting feet along 
the corridor and 
down the stairs. 

And then it 
seemed as if shad- 
owy forms appeared 
from nowhere at all 
and grouped about 
him. He knew them at once for the things he had been and 
eyed them curiously, dimly remembering that Father Mat 
Hugh had said that the past often came back to a dying 
man. There was no fear in Timothy’s eyes, for there was 
nothing haunting or terrifying about the shadowy group: an 
acrach-shinned, brown-cheeked child, grinning sheepishly; a 
scrawny lad with an awkward length of arms and legs and 
a pair of twinkling blue eyes; a shy, furtive-eyed lover; a 
great sturdy hulk of a man, smiling down the growing sense 
of failure; and the later man, mutilated in his prime, still 
smiling as he clutched with his one hand for some 
place in his little world. There was an air of careless, 
irresponsible good nature about them all, so all-per- 
vading that it was caught by Timothy Baron himself, 
and he smiled back at them apologetically as he raised 
himself on his one elbow. 

“Ye were a worthless lot o’ good-for-naughts, I’m 
thinkin’, he chuckled softly; ‘‘na’theless, ye were 
good company.” 


“Ye Can Burn Two Candles a Night 
for the Wake an’ Ten for the Mass; 
an’ Here be’s the Silver Now, Biddy 
Harrington” 
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CONFUSION of noises came through the open 
casement from the courtyard below: the banging 
of a door, the scraping of feet on the gravel, and voices. 
The shadowy figures around Timothy’s cot vanished 
into the dark corners whence they had come; and the 
workhouse walls closed pitilessly about him again. He 
blinked stupidly at the few faint patches of sunlight 
thrown in a half-hearted fashion by a sinking sun, as if 
it knew how little could be accomplished in the face of 
all that grimness and grayness. Then the voice of 
Biddy Harrington shrille out above the other sounds: 
“Tis God’s blessin’ on the three o’ yez, for the gentle- 
men ye are. I can tell ye ’twill hearten up the work- 
house a deal to be havin’ a wake, good and proper. 
Poor souls! They’ve not had a bit o’ divarsion here 
for a king’s reign.” 

In a trice Timothy’s mind was jolted forward 
from old memories to the last memory of all, the 
happenings on the other side of the pine partition. 

So, he was to have a grand funeral; the man who 

had robbed him of his lass would pay for the coffin; 

the man who had tricked him of his land would > 
buy the candles; and the man who had taken his 
freedom from him, who had sworn him into the 
workhouse in his old age as a vagabond and a 
public nuisance, was giving two pounds, ten shil- 
lings for prayers to assist his soul out of pur- 
gatory. And the only return they expected for 
their charity was that he should die promptly and quietly. 

Out of a chaos of emotions came the recollection of what 
Doctor Danny had said to him the last time he had been 
there. Doctor Danny had told him he was dying of nothing 
at all—just the lack of heart and reason to keep him alive; 
that he might still have years, good years, before him, had he 
but the will to grip life in a tighter fist. He had no wish to 
live years—that was too long; but months, six months, per- 
haps. It would be wonderfully fine to walk out free from 
under that rooftree, beholden to no man; to hear the clang 
of the open road against his brogues; to feel the bog wind on 
his cheek; to sleep in the bracken when the nights were fair, 
and in the inns when nights were foul; to taste the sweet- 
ness of good company and the respect of his fellowmen! 

For a long space 
Timothy Baron lay 
in rigid silence with 
closed eyes, bound by 
the spell of a great 


A Lean Arm Shot Out From Under the Covers and Took a Firm Grip of Her Dress 





“In Heaven’s Name, Man, are Ye a Ghost?” 
He Whispered at Last 


HENRY RALEIGH 


inspiration. He lay there while the inspiration took on the 
proportions of a gigantic scheme, and the scheme became a 
fixed resolve. Then he half opened one eye and looked about 
speculatively. ‘‘ Was it ‘divarsion’ she said? ’Twould be a 
pity, now, if a body didn’t die afther all. No divarsion, no 
wake, no candles, no coffin, no prayers; an’ them three good 
men losin’ their chance o’ front seats among the saints!” 

A few minutes later Biddy Harrington entered the infirm- 
ary. She walked over to the only occupied cot and gazed 
down with the air of one officiating in some pleasing pro- 
fessional capacity. ‘Aye, he’s gone, poor man. Sure, ’tis a 
grand corpse he’ll make, entirely! I’d best send Mickey 
down for Joe Brady to come at once for the measurements; 
an’ I'll go for the crape and the candles myself.” 


HE turned to go with erect, bustling importance, when 
a lean arm shot out from under the covers and took a 
firm grip of her dress. 

“Did ye say ‘candles’?” inquired Timothy weakly. 

The matron wilted into the chair by the cot with a cry of 
mortal terror. ‘Are ye not gone—yet?”’ she demanded at 
length, her anger getting the better of her fright. 

“Not gone, but goin’, ma’am.”’ Timothy’s voice sounded 
humbly apologetic. ‘‘’T'was the remark ye passed about the 
‘candles’ that fetched me back. Did ye say aught about a 
wake—an’ fixin’s?”’ 

The matron had regained her erectness and composure, 
and she was facing the sick man with righteous indignation. 
“Do ye think it’s fair—I put it to ye as an honest man— 
do ye think it’s fair to the rest of us to be here yet?”’ 

“’Tis bad taste, I grant ye,’’ agreed Timothy; ‘‘but ye 
were sayin’ ‘fixin’s,’ ma’am?”’ 

‘Aye, fixin’s, that’s what! Who ever heard of any decent 
soul lingerin’ on an’ pesterin’ folks afther his coffin’s been 
bought an’ his prayers 
paid for?” 

Timothy rolled his 
head in weak bewilder- 
ment. ‘I’m thinkin’ 
it’s not thrue,’’ he said 
faintly. ‘‘Who’d be 
buyin’ Timothy Baron 
a coffin?’”’ 

‘‘Who but your 
friends—grand gentle- 
men that theyare. Do 
ye think they be afther 
forgettin’ ye?’’ And 
Biddy Harrington 
patted her dress signif- 
icantly, thereby call- 
ing forth a jingling 
response from the 
depths of a submerged 
pocket. 

Timothy moaned 
weakly. ‘‘To think of 
it, ma’am! But, do ye 
know, I could die a 
deal more comfortable 
if ye would be layin’ 
the same undther my 
head for the last night. 
Ye could pay for the 
fixin’s come mornin’; 
an’ the consolation 
now would be some- 
thin’ thremendous.” 
His hand pulled coax- 
ingly at the matron’s 
dress. ‘‘’Tis little I’ve 
asked of ye all these 
months; sure, ye’d not be refusin’ the last wish of a dyin’ 
man?’’ His voice was full of cajolery; moreover, it takes a 
strong courage to walk back of a last wish. 

Biddy Harrington hesitated barely an instant; then she 
counted out the money, shilling by shilling, crown by crown, 
until the hand holding it was running over. With the free 
fist she pounded down a hollow under the flap of the pillow 
and slid the money into it. 

‘Mind, ye’re to give over all this dandtherin’ an’ be gone 
decint-like when I come next time,’’ she admonished him. 
“Faith, if ye have me scared again, Timothy Baron, ’tis I'll 
be the corpse.” 

“Then ye’d best leave me till mornin’.”” Timothy sug- 
gested it in all amiability; after which, with solemn gravity, 
he closed his eyes and folded his one arm across his breast as 
in a last repose. 

The matron watched him with a look of satisfaction 
mingled with offended dignity, and then departed without 
further leave-taking. 


AYLIGHT turned to dusk, dusk to dark, and dark 

to early dawn before Timothy departed, how- 
ever; and then, strange to say, it was more than his 
spirit that broke the confines of the workhouse. The 
temporal body—lacking an arm—the vagabond trou- 
sers, brogues and general roundabouts, as well as the 
contents of the hollow under the pillow, managed to 
depart as quictly and inconspicuously as any decent 
spirit; and all the earthly ‘‘remains”’ of Timothy 
Baron, left for the ‘‘divarsion”’ of the workhouse, was 
an empty, tumbled cot. 

And early at dawn old Doctor Danny was awakened 
from a light sleep by the sound of his knocker—it was 
being fumbled rather than knocked—as if the person 
below was undecided whether he wished to rouse the 
doctor or not. Doctor Danny slid into his dressing 
robe and felt his way down the stairs; sleep was still 
heavy upon him and the day still dark. 

At the door he stopped to tie the tasseled ends of 
the cord about his waist, then pushed back the bolt, 
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Letting the Public in on Art 


“T°HERE is a new view of the public’s relation to art works 

I taking hold in this country. It is evidenced by the 
award of a special $200 prize in a recent national exhibition 
of paintings to the one which received the most popular 
votes. Most American towns now have in schools, libraries 
or museums collections of pictures. They have been solemnly 
accepted and publicly praised, but no one knows what you 
and I and other folks really think of them. Why not have a 
voting contest and find out ? 

Artists will approve, because they think it a good means 
of educating the public in art, but maybe the voting will 
contribute to their education also. Anyway, try iton; you 
will find you have something new in town to talk about and 
you may uncover some surprises. 


Help Yourself 


JERHAPS just what you were looking for is among these 

Bulletins, which may be obtained by anyone from the 
sources indicated, as long as available supplies last: 

“‘Canary Birds, Their Care and Management.”’ Write for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 770, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Free. 

‘*Roses for the Home,” telling what and how to plant, and 
how to care for them. Write for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 750, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Pree: 

‘*Household Accounts,” showing why it pays to keep rec- 
ords of the family expenditures. It also contains sample 
pages and full instructions for apportioning the income and 
making a budget, with references to worth-while books on 
these subjects. Write to the State Board of Agriculture, 
State House, Boston, Massachusetts. Ten cents. (Stamps 
accepted.) 

‘Manual for the Study of Foods and Household Conven- 
iences,’’ a simple housekeeper’s handbook, containing full 
directions and scores of recipes for the most economical uses 
of food, common-sense methods of balancing meals and 
many other practical helps for women in the home. Write 
to the Agricultural Extension Service, North Carolina Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Four cents. (Stamps accepted.) 

‘Home Decoration,’ a pamphlet giving simple principles 
and rules which should govern the furnishing of the Amer- 
ican home. Write to the Extension Division, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, East Lansing, Michigan. Free. 


April Cooking Lessons 


tes use of fats and oils in cookery and salad making is 
taken up in the four cooking lessons prepared by the 
Kansas State Agricultural College for April. 
available at the WASHINGTON BUREAU of 
HOME JOURNAL, at ten cents a set. 
will complete the course. 

In connection with the April lessons you may wish to 
secure a new Government Bulletin, ‘Fats and Their Eco- 
nomical Use in the Home,” No. 469, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This may be obtained by send- 
| ing five cents (stamps not accepted) to the Superintendent 
| of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
| 
| 
| 


These are now 
THE LADIES’ 
Next month’s lessons 





D.C. It tells all about the kinds of fats used in the diet, 
their uses, and how to economize in fats. 


The Medicine You are Taking 


NCLE SAM knows a lot about “‘ patent medicines,’’ but 
curiously enough his own laws won't permit him to tell 
| you much of what he knows. The laws under which he has 
prosecuted scores of manufacturers have fallen far short of 
entirely eliminating the bottled poisons sold as health- 
| giving medicines, while millions are deluded daily by the 
false and extravagant claims made in advertisements of 
alleged ‘‘cures”’ and ‘‘treatments.”’ 

But there are people in this country able and unafraid to 
tell you the whole truth about the “* patent-medicine” fakes 
and dangers. The Propaganda Department of the American 
Medical Association knows even more about them than 
the Government itself; and, what is more, it has as its sole 
purpose their exposure to the medical profession and to the 
public. 

To the limit of its capacity, this Propaganda Department, 
supported by the medical profession, is willing to help and to 
advise you. So, if you are in doubt as to the honesty or value 
of any particular preparation, or wish to help in the cause of 
educating the public, communicate with this organization 
at 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. As a mat- 
ter of courtesy, you might include a two-cent stamp with 
your letter when asking for assistance. 


Scenery for Home Use 


\ 7E’RE all willing to give three cheers for the preserva- 
'¥V tion of the world-famous scenery of our national parks— 
which many of us will never see. But how about the beauty 
spots within our own state, county or town? It is true that 
scenery does not wear out, but very frequently it is destroyed 
or disfigured by man and his works; or perhaps it is allowed 
to remain in a natural state of inaccessibility. There is not a 
iI state or a community so poor in local pride as not to boast 
| of some spot within its borders as one of the beautiful works 
of nature. 

The movement for national parks has set up its like in the 
states, the more progressive of which are now endeavoring 
to secure the setting aside for the future enjoyment of all 
| the people of such areas as are most prized for their natural 
| beauties. Is anything doing in your state? You can begin 
| by making a scenic survey; it might take the nature of a 
state-wide competition, each district entering its most val- 
| ued scenic asset for the honors. 
| I know of no greater service a woman's club or any other 
1 group or an individual could render than to call attention 
| to such places and demand their preservation. When the 

women of Florida undertook this it resulted in their acquiring 
for the perpetual use of the public a thousand-acre tract of 
royal palms. You may not succeed at once in getting public 
parks created, but when all the people begin to agree that a 
certain place ought to be made a park the task is half done. 














How You are Fed 


ALUABLE light will be shed on the problems of the high 

cost of living if the club following the survey method of 
dealing with local problems, as suggested by Government 
authorities, will apply it to the question of local food supply. 
In this study, the members assigned to it should find out 
where your food comes from and how it is distributed; 
whether local food supplies are being fully utilized, or whether 
food is being brought into town from unnecessarily great 
distances. Is the parcel post being properly used to bring 
your people into touch with near-by farmers? How are food 
supplies sold? Is there adequate provision for public mar- 
kets? Is the sale of food properly regulated with respect to 
sanitary conditions? Finally, do the schools afford oppor- 
tunity for girls and women to learn the practical methods of 
the purchase and use of food ? 

When your club has received and discussed reports on 
these topics —the information is all casily obtainable— it will 
very probably have some constructive suggestions to offer 
both the authorities and the public, and each member will 
have learned much. 


Cookery in the Cabinet 


fp name of Mrs. William C. Redfield, wife of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, is now among those of Uncle Sain’s 
expert cooks. Mr. Redfield believes that what is good 
enough for his department to put before the American public 
is also good enough for the Secretary. So when the Bureau 
of Fisheries discovered that the grayfish—formerly known 
as the dogfish—could be put into a can, and furnish, for ten 
cents, a good meal for three adults, grayfish appeared on the 
Redfield table in Washington, D. C. Mrs. Redfield devised 
a new recipe for preparing grayfish, which was so good that 
it has been published in a new Bulletin introducing this new 
and valuable sea food to the public. This Bulletin is free, so 
if you want to try the recipe of Mrs. Redfield, or any of the 
numerous other recipes contained in it, and also learn all 
about the grayfish as food, write to the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries, at Washington, D.C. 





: The Object of This Page 


O WIDELY successful has been the depart- 
ment “My Government and I,” indicativeof | 
the rapidly growing interest of women in affairs 
that stretch their horizon, that the department 
conducted under that title has been widened 
into this page. The best of all that the United 
States Government and the individual states 
are doing for the people will be chronicled as 
before, but in addition there will be given here 
a comprehensive idea of what organizations are 
projecting, and what we as a people are doing 
| to develop ourselves as a nation and as individ- 
uals—in short, the page will bring to you, month 
by month, the means of getting the best out of 
the world of active men, women and things. The | 
services of the WASHINGTON BUREAU of THE | 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL remain, as before, | 
available for those who wish to make use of the | 
Bureau as a medium for communicating with | 
their Government or with other useful agencies. 

Readers are urgently requested, however, | 
| to send a two-cent stamp for each question | 
| or inquiry addressed to The Ladies’ Home 
Journal Washington Bureau, Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 











There’s Money in It 


Wwe the girls’ canning clubs of a manufacturing city 
/V like Pawtucket, Rhode Island, can show a profit of 
$439.71 on their jars of fruits and vegetables, it would appear 
that the canning movement has established itself on a busi- 
ness basis and presents a real opportunity for money-making 
at home. If this profit could be made on raw materials pur- 
chased in the city markets, how much more profitable it 
must be for the farm woman who has large supplies avail- 
able at low cost! 

And it is even more worth while for the farm woman who 
makes extra plantings now for the canning season to come. 
Commercial dealers in canned goods are now waking up to 
what American mothers and daughters are doing at home, 
and are placing with canning-club leaders one thousand to 
five thousand jar orders for their products. 

There are leaders in your state employed to further this 
work of canning and marketing, and to help you in it. Get in 
touch with them through your State College of Agriculture. 
Perhaps you didn’t know that nearly a million dollars in 
Federal and state funds are available this year for teaching 
women better housekeeping and development of home 
money-making enterprises. 

Whose fault is it going to be if you or your girls don’t 
share in the benefits of these funds? 


Are You a “Jay Walker”? 


JYERHAPS you are and don’t know it. A“ jay walker”’ is 
one of that tribe, asurvival of the days of peace and quiet 
on our streets, who persist in crossing streets diagonally, and 
between intersecting strects, thus endangering their own 
lives and making it twice as hard for the traffic guards and 
vehicle drivers to protect them. This lesson was forced 
home on the pedestrians of Washington, D. C., recently by 
the work of Boy Scouts on several Saturday mornings, Sta- 
tioned at the most congested corners, they marked out the 
lines of proper crossing with broad chalk lines, and, with 
their staves, corrected the would-be ‘jay walkers.”’ They 
also displayed signs warning the pedestrian to keep up to 
the times and be a “jay walker’”® no more. Every town 
now has its Boy Scouts and its street dangers. Why not use 
the one to help minimize the other? 





Try These on Your Grocer 


TOT HING in the world is too good for America, and that 
41 Nis why Uncle Sam has a corps of experts exploring 
the globe for new crops to be raised here and new foods for 
us to eat. Thus will come the day of the most efficient utili- 
zation of our national resources in agriculture and a more 
varied diet for all of us. 

This work has already resulted in the thorough Amer- 
icanization of many of these plant immigrants from other 
lands, and better appreciation of hitherto neglected food 
products. Yet, that every American shall have the benefit 
of them, it is necessary, in such a huge country, for grocers 
to have them on sale; and grocers can’t sell them until there 
is some demand for them. 

So you are helping the farmer, the grocer, Uncle Sam and 
yourself if, next time you go to market, you ask for some of 
these—and you may draw a prize: 

Dasheen, richer in protein than the potato; 

Udo, the Japanese spring celery; 

Chinese cabbage, practically odorless; 

Soy bean, a substitute for the navy bean; 

Mango, the tropic-dweller’s peach; 

Avocado, containing as much fat as an olive; 

Roselle, a jelly plant that may be grown as a field crop; 

Persimmon, as important to the Oriental as the apple is to us; 

Loquat, a juicy fruit available in very early spring. 

The division of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, at Washington, D. C., is glad to 
advise with regard to the growing or the consumption of 
these products, 


The Best Place to Raise Babies? 


— asked herself that question last year, with the 
result that a feature of the Baby Week observance in 
that state was a prize competition between counties and 
communities as to which offered the baby the best chance 
for life, health and happiness. 

Why not have a similar contest in your state this year, 
when the Nat’onal Baby Weck will be held from May first 
to May sixth? When you come to think of it, there isn’t 
much sense in asking babies to compete in a contest, when 
they are not even responsible for their presence here and 
much less for the conditions which make them fine babies 
or weak and sickly. The reports from last year show that 
Baby Weckis a great occasion for waking up a community 
and starting things of permanent good. 

You can learn howto stir up your town if you willask the 
United States Children’s Bureau at Washington, D. C., to 
send you its new free Bulletin on Baby Week, which contains 
scores of bright ideas and shows what enterprising American 
towns can do when they get started. What they did you can 
do as well or better. 


@ 
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Does Your Face Suit You? 

JERHAPS you can have it changed. Or are you troubled 

with aching joints? A pain in your shoulder? Bad com- 
plexion? Are you fighting tuberculosis, or are you a frequent 
sufferer from colds, grippe, Constipation, indigestion, head- 
aches or ear trouble? If so, consult your dentist, as the 
cause may lie in your teeth. The recent discoveries of the 
responsibility of teeth for general health conditions constitute 
one of the marvels of the age. Don’t wait for a toothache; 
visit your dentist now, since almost every kind of ache may 
have for its cause a condition of the teeth, and a call to-day 
may save both doctors’ and dentists’ bills later. As for faces, 
the miracles of restorative war surgery in Europe are being 
equaled every day by the wonders the American dentist is 
working in the appearance of victims of dental malforma- 
tion. It is definitely known that ninety per cent of America’s 
children are in need of dental treatment. The percentage is 
higher for adults. Yet only a few of either are getting it; 
for if all the dentists of the country were shipped to New 
York, there wouldn’t be enough of them to do the work 
needed by the teeth in that city alone. Can you assume that 
you or your children are in the ten per cent who don’t need 
attention? Dull, backward children have been transformed 
into bright pupils by proper dental treatment. Perhaps you 
will say your teeth are all right because you brush them. 
But did you know they need exercise too? That we eat too 
much soft food—pap—and too little of the hard foods 
nature made for us, the chewing of which helps both the 
teeth and digestion ? 

If you want to learn a lot of things you don’t know, call 
on a dentist and take the children with you. If you want 
the shock of your life, send twenty-five cents to the 
National Mouth Hvgiene Association, Dr. W. G. Ebersole, 
secretary, 800 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and get 
the amazing literature and expert advice of that organiza- 
tion, devoted to the task of educating the public and ad- 
vancement of mouth hygiene. The facts will amaze you, 
and perhaps suggest something to be done in your family, 
school or community. 


An Hour More of Daylight 


*UNLIGHT is a nuisance when it comes long before 
S getting-up time, while darkness is a pest when it stops 
sports or recreation too soon ona Summer's day. It tooka 
great war in Europe to show a stupid world that the sun can 
be fooled, and daylight gained, by moving the clock ahead 
one hour. That is the daylight-saving plan, originally 
adopted in Europe to give more light in munitions factories, 
but now welcomed for its own sake. Experience shows it 
makes workers more efficient, by throwing most of their 
labor into the stimulating morning hours; makes healthful, 
outdoor recreation possible for everyone when work is over; 
and cuts light bills. No one changes a single habit; every- 
thing is done at the same hours by the clock, but an hour of 
usable daylight is gained. 

As America never lets Europe have a monopoly on a 
good thimg, sO success seems certain for the business men 
and others now organized for national legislation to secure 
that extra hour of sunshine here. In fact, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Detroit, Michigan, haven’t waited for the rest of us. 
They kave already pushed their clocks ahead and helped 
themselves to the hour, not merely for, the summer but for 
the whole year round. In those cities, it is stated, few if 
any favor areturn to the old way. 
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ll the little girls will be glad to see, this month, Betty Bonnet’s teacher; and they will notice that all her pretty clothes are black and white, many of them being either stripes or checks, which are so 
» nowadays. Those of you who have paint boxes may have the added pleasure of making the clothes just the colors you prefer. If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut 
fferent parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines, and slip the doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, 


nt to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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| to the power of facing hard 
| work, discomfort and dan- 

ger, which they or their 
|forbears once’ possessed, 
| deliberately try to destroy 
| this power in their own sons 
Licoees ‘} and daughters. The propor- 
tion of offenders of this kind is probably largest 
among the rich. But the offense is far from 
being confined to the rich. I have seen innu- 
merable instances of it among all classes above 
the level of the very poor. Indeed, the most 
distressing cases are those that occur in fami- 
lies of very moderate means. In such cases 
the punishment follows quickly upon the of- 
fense, and it strikes the unfortunate weakling 
instead of the foolish father who has made him 
a weakling. 








How Fathers Help to 
Incapacitate Their Sons 











“THE rich man, of course, can provide in 

more spectacular fashion for the rapid de- 
scent of his son into one or both of the twin 
gulfs of wickedness and worthlessness; although 
his money may very possibly delay for a genera- 
tion or two the exaction by Fate of the full 
material and physical penalty which will, in 
the end, overtake the line of the wrongdoer. 
Such a man may ruin his son by sheer neglect. 
He may equally ruin him by the conscientious 
effort to give him every advantage except the 
wholly inestimable advantage of being able to 
shift for himself. 

It is curious to see that the man who has 
himself hewed his way upward, and who is 
often unpleasantly fond of boasting of the tre- 
mendous efforts by which he surmounted the 
obstacles over which he rose, has no conception 
of the loss he is inflicting on his son by depriv- 
ing him of the opportunity to develop self 
reliant strength. This does not in the least 
mean that he ought to deprive his son of the 
advantages which he himself lacked; it merely 
means that he must discriminate between ad 
vantages and disadvantages, and that he must 
look at the advantages themselves in their 
proper perspective. 





Where the Self-Made Father Im- 
poses Hardships Upon His Son 








bie big, burly, self-made man, who has 
risen without any book knowledge or trained 
ability to appreciate the things that give the 
highest charm and finish to life, wrongs his son 
if, with fatuous self-complacency, he imposes 
on that son his own limitations. To make the 
boy spend his early years sweeping out an office 
or delivering messages because the father could 
not afford school and college, will not tend to 
make the boy manly: it will merely tend to 
make him bitter, and to arouse in him a well- 
grounded distrust either of his father’s intelli- 
gence or of his father’s heart. 

It is a sign of blindness, of narrowness and of 
weakness for the self-made man not to recog- 
nize the need that his son should have the 
chance to develop the qualities which, through 
no fault of his own, he has himself been unable 
to develop, and to acquire the power of wide and 
deep appreciation and enjoyment which can 
come only to those who are educated in the tru- 
est sense of the word. But full recognition of 
all this ought not to exclude—on the con- 
trary, it ought to be merely an accessory to 
the liveliest recognition of the still greater need 
that the strongest, the most virile qualities 
should not be allowed, and still less encouraged, 
to atrophy. 

It is certainly a fine thing to acquire love of 
beauty and a power of enjoyment divorced from 
all that is coarse or vulgar or cheap or even 
merely frankly materialistic. True culture gives 
this love and this power. But it is an even 
finer thing, a more necessary thing, to develop 
rugged strength and self-reliance, energy, dar- 
ing, unflinching resolution, the power for sus- 
tained effort toward a distant goal, and the 
unyielding determination to accept and endure 
hardship and trial in the present as a means to 
ultimate victory. 





Where the Rich Man Cruelly 
Wrongs His Son 











T IS a cruel wrong to a boy when his wealthy 

father ‘‘spares”’ him—that is, denies him— 
the chance to develop the power which won for 
the father his footing in the ranks of strong 
men. The dissolute, cruel, selfish young profli- 
zate is, of course, the most noxious type of rich 
man’s son. But second to him in undesirability 
is the young man whose self-indulgence is of a 
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thrown on his own resources and made to un- 
derstand that his own efforts must constitute 
the prime factor in his success or failure. 

It was a truism in antiquity that when lusty 
barbarians conquered a rich land their sons 
grew soft and unmanly as they reveled on the 
spoil their fathers had won. Most certainly 
there is an unpleasant analogy to this experi- 
ence in the life histories of many American 
families where the blood of the burly fortune 
winner seems to run thinner and thinner in the 
generations who are given the “advantages” 
of acquired wealth without being forced to re- 
produce the ancestral qualities by which it was 
acquired, 





How Can the Virile Qualities of a 
Father be Handed Down? 











I JOW can the virile qualities be kept? Ina 

hundred ways. In the first place, the mere 
fact that the father thinks of the son, and shows 
that he expects him to be a man, will tend to 
make him a man. If there is real thought for 
the boy, and wise care—and sometimes wiser 
seeming neglect!—of the boy, the latter will 
sense the truth, or at least so much of the 
truth as to know that he is expected to make 
good. There is nothing more healthful for man 
or woman, boy or girl, in any position, than 
the sense of being expected to make good by 
someone whose good opinion is not lightly to 
be forfeited. The poorest service that can be 
rendered to any human being whom one wishes 
to respect is to teach that human being that 
nothing is required of him or her. Let the son 
understand that the father fully expects him 
to develop the hard, self-reliant strength and 
courage without which great deeds are not done, 
and a long step will have been taken toward 
getting the boy to undertake the task; and, of 
course, unless he himself begins to train him- 
self, no one else can train him. 


Helping a Boy to Self Help 
and to Hold His Own 





| ELP a boy to self-help. Fit him to hold his 

own. Afteracertain point hasbeenreached, 
this means let him alone to shift for himself. 
Aid and comfort him at times, of course; he 
must have advice, example and the loving 
friendship which shows trust and understand- 
ing. But don’t nurse him or coddle him. Let 
him be hardened. Let him be trained that a 
difficulty is something to overcome, not to 
avoid. Don’t let other people do the things for 
him. Make him do them himself. If he is not 
improperly shielded, the boys of his own age 
will act as uncommonly vigorous instructors in 
the science of rough-and-tumble, catch-as-you- 
can, ability to hold one’s own under adverse 
conditions. Profit by new ideas; and remember 
that nearly as large a percentage of these new 
ideas as of the old ones will turn out worthless. 
Don’t try to “standardize” the boy overmuch, 
He must have discipline, most certainly; a self- 
ish, unlicked cub is an offense to high heaven. 
But he must not depend only on support from 
outside. If he is sent to a summer camp the 
experience will be good for him almost in pro- 
portion to the amount of work he himself has 
to do for himself. Let his holidays not be too 
artificial. If money must be spent on him in 
large sums, then, for heaven’s sake, let it be 
spent in giving him things that will test his 
manhood: a horse which he rides well; a gun 
and dogs for which he must himself care; a sail- 
boat which he not only has to sail himself but 
which he has to put in order after he reaches 
its anchorage, no matter how stiff and cold and 
wet and tired. Let him play games where the 
boys who bump into him will bump into him 
hard, without the least regard to the monetary 
or social standing of his esteemed parents. 

So much for the rich man’s son, who is in 
quite as much danger from his father as from 
his mother. 








Poor Man’s Son 











OW for the poor man’s son. Like every 

other son in the world, if the poor boy is 
fortunate enough to have a wise mother, he has 
the best friend he ever will have until he marries 
the right kind of wife. But, unlike his richer 
brothers, he is in greater danger of being sof- 
tened by an unwise mother than by an unwise 
father. The father may be brutal or neglectful, 
but his very faults will prevent his aiding the 
boy to grow soft. He has to work too hard 
himself, and if he is unfeeling and selfish he is 
far more apt to err by exacting too much 
drudgery of the boy than too little. But the 
hard-working mother, who is not nearly so apt 
to be selfish or brutal as the hard-working 
father, is pitifully apt to err from affection, if 


this affection is untempered by foresight, wis- 


dom and strength of character. Krom sheer 
misdirected loving-kindness, from  unselfish- 
ness as regards her own comfort and a desire to 
spare her children everything hard or unpleas- 
ant, she turns them out into the world so soft 
and ease-loving and work-shirking that they are 
about as well fit to hold their own as a hermit 
crab which has lost its shell. 

It makes not the slightest difference, funda- 
mentally, whether the boy who grows into a 
man of flabby moral muscle owes his misfortune 
at having been spared all soul-bracing, energy- 
testing experiences in the richly upholstered 
atmosphere of footmen, valets and unlimited 
spending money; or whether he owes it to a 
life of slothful ease and cheap dissipation where 
a shabby little home offers an idle refuge and 
the corner store or the saloon a lounging place. 
The proportion of failures due to such causes 
among the very rich is doubtless larger than in 
the groups where there can be no cessation in 
the work of breadwinning. But actually itis far 
larger among the latter, causes even more suffer- 
ing to individuals (because they are less able 
to bear the economic strain), and is more di 
astrous to the nation because it concerns a 
majority instead of a small minority of the pop 
uiation. 


When a “Lady” is a Woman 
Who Does Nothing Useful 


ty: men and women who know the lives of 
their neighbors can furnish out of their 
own experience instances which bear out the 
above statements. How often have we seen 
the overworked drudge continue her exces- 
sive labor without calling on her daughters to 
do their duty, because she ‘Shas worked hard 
all her life and now at any rate her daughters 
shall be ladies”! Poor thing! It is hard to 
know whether most to sympathize with her 
because her own life has been crushed beneath 
excessive labor, or to weep over her because 
she is condemning her daughters to the oppo- 
site type of failure by bringing them up so that 
they are unfit for all serious effort. 

In such a family the mother, if a widow, or, 
if the husband is alive, with his unwise aid or 
more often because of his passive noninterfer- 
ence, may permit the boys to shirk learning 
how to do hard work just as she trains her girls 
to believe that refinement is inseparably con- 
nected with idleness. It is a sad and evil thing 
to see how in such a case goodness of heart, 
when unguided by common sense, may do as 
much harm as harshness or inhumanity. 





The Story of Two Boys Who are 
Being Unwisely Indulged 











AM thinking of the two sons of a family in 

humble circumstances. The father has long 
been dead. The man of the family is an uncle, 
a brother of the mother. He isa sober, honest, 
hardworking man, whose example is exactly 
what it should be so far as the nephews are 
concerned. But he has had no idea of training 
them, of obliging them to do what is at the 








ABOUT THIS PAGE 


Me have become reaaers of The Home Journal in such large numbers that they have 
felt, and asked for some time, that they should have one page in the magazine written 
| by a man and reflecting the thoughts of men. The difficulty was to get the right man to write 
| such a page: a man who knew men and the world in which men moved and who could surely | 
_ and sanely reflect and try to solve practically the everyday problems of men. The Editors of 
| The Home Journal had long in mind one man in the United States who would fill the bill and | 

whose codperation was at last secured. For personal reasons he must write anonymously: if | 
his name were given, it would instantly receive the attention of nearly every man. But here his 
ideals and ideas will be offered without his name, and the Editors present his work with the full | 
assurance that it reflects the thoughts and problems that are felt and faced by thousands of | 
men in their everyday life as husbands, fathers, neighbors and citizens. 














up early to milk the cows in cold weather and 
staying at work until after milking time in the 
evening dusk. The self-indulgence of the two 
boys is pitiful, because it gives so little return 
in enjoyment. It takes the shape merely of 
loafing and now and then smoking cigarettes. 
The boys are not vicious; they are merely tri- 
fling. But, unless they learn under the hard 
knocks of necessity, their slack home training 
will turn them into worthless men. The younger 
had the chance to go to a boys’ training camp 
last summer, a kind of Boy Scout affair; but 
even the moderate demands on his labor, self- 
reliance and self-denial made by the camp, 
proved too much for him. He preferred to stay 
home and do nothing, and the uncle could not 
summon strength of character sufficient to make 
him go. The other boy is old enough to work; 
he has been working beside his uncle; he works 
with a cigarette in his mouth; he is perpetually 
wondering how soon it will be time to knock 
off; he is continually late or absent; and the 
uncle never gives him the rough treatment 
which would be the only possible moral tonic 
for him. 

This is a simple case of inability on the part 
of the guardian to make the boy face difficulties 
and do disagreeable work. 





Where Brawn is 100 at College 
and 0 in Business 











Bh hage Eis a large class of cases which turn 
out equally badly where the parents have 
no idea of shirking their duty, and, on the con- 
trary, believe that they are teaching their boys 
to rise in the world, when in reality they are 
merely teaching them to look genteel and fail, 
instead of making them learn how to succeed 
without regard to whether the occupation does 
or does not keep their clothes as trim as those 
of a ribbon salesman. These are the parents 
who scheme to have their boys become clerks 
instead of earning more money in rugged fash 
ion as blacksmiths or brakemen. 


Exactly why 
so many boy 


>and men should put brawn im- 
properly ahead of brain in matters of sport and 
education, and commit the reverse error as re- 
gards the business of earning a living, no one 
can tell. The star half back is a hero of incom- 
parably greater splendor than the first scholar 
of the class. Most of us know the name of the 
conqueror of Mr. Jack Johnson, although we 
forget who is the champion chess player. The 
states that gave them birth are much more self- 
conscious at the mention of the names of Ty 
Cobb and the pinch hitter of the Bostons than 
of those of Theodosia Garrison and the biogra- 
phers of John Hay and Cavour—and I speak as 
a humble admirer of the work of all these widely 
Various artists. 





When the Trick of Doing Any 
Form of Men’s Work is Lost 











ET the very persons who go hoarse with 

enthusiasm over the deeds of the gridiron, 
the diamond and the squared circle, and who 
regard historians and poets with humorous 
patronage, firmly believe that it is more honor- 
able to spend one’s life sitting on a stool behind 
a desk than grasping the lever of a com- 
plicated engine or shoveling coal into the cab 
of a flier. In one of our big seaboard cities the 
admiral in command of the navy yard was at 
one time besieged by so many fairly well- 
schooled lads of undeveloped physique that he 
looked into their antecedents, and in a depress- 
ingly large number of cases he found that they 
were the sons of hard-working mechanics who 
had thought they would “rise” by becoming 
clerks, and who found that financially they had 
fallen. And, when in despair they tried to en- 
list, they learned that in endeavoring to avoid 
the roughness of the laboring lives of their 
fathers they had lost the power of holding their 
own in any form of men’s work where rough- 
ness had to be encountered. 


‘to individual man who loses the power to 
do rough work forfeits the chance to stand 
equal with his forefathers. No great success 
was ever achieved save by hard, rough work of 
some kind or other. The same fate awaits the 
nation as a whole if the nation forgets that 
national greatness rests primarily on valor and 
strength no less than on upright living. The 
big man’s son will not himself be a big man if 
he loses the masterful qualities which enabled 
his father to win his way to power. The nation 
as a whole will not permanently hold its place 
if the men and women of the oncoming gener- 
ations lose the power or the will to hold their 
own, against malice domestic or foreign levy, 
in exactly the same spirit as was shown by the 
grim fighting men who followed Washington 
and upheld the hands of Abraham Lincoln. 
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sweet. 


Sustaining nourishment — 


The invigorating meat juices of selected beef combined with the 
nutritious properties of choice vegetables and hardy cereals —that 
is what you get in this appetizing vegetable soup. 

We include the best Maine-grown white potatoes, the best Jersey 
“sweets, tender Chantenay carrots, fine large rutabagas from Canada, 
“baby” lima beans, early peas, choice okra, celery, cabbage and 
tomatoes, and the favorite “Country Gentleman” corn — juicy and 











We blend these in a rich beef stock, together with rice, barley and “alphabet” macaroni. And 
we flavor the combination temptingly with fresh herbs, delicate little leek—grown on our own 


farms, and a snappy touch of sweet red peppers. 


We use thirty-two separate ingredients in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Here you have a dish that is both strengthening 
and delicious. A nourishing, tempting, perfectly bal- 
anced food. And it is all ready for your table in three 
minutes. 

No labor, no fussing, no delay. The soup comes to 
youa finished product, perfectly cooked and seasoned; 
prepared as daintily and carefully as it could be done 
in your own kitchen. 

It saves you the time and trouble of marketing. 
It does away with the work of preparing materials 
and cooking them. It cuts down your fuel-cost. 

You could not produce a better soup at home. You 
would find it more than difficult to produce its equal 
—and a good deal more expensive. 


No other food is se consistently effective in body- 
building and nerve-building as good soup eaten every 
day. This is the verdict of the foremost dietetic 
authorities. And all experience proves it. 

Nourishing food is the foundation not only of firm 
flesh and muscle, but of the active energy and 
nerve-force which mean efficiency in everything you 
do; the efficiency which your men folks need in their 
business; which your boys and girls need at their 
studies and their play; which you need in order to 
be at your best. 

This is one of the vital problems of your home. You 
cannot afford to overlook the valuable and ever-ready 
assistance you have in this nourishing soup 


With a supply of these wholesome Campbell “kinds” on your pantry shelf you are always 


provided with every element of a substantial and 


satisfying meal. 


Your grocer will supply you by the dozen or the case, if you wish. And this is the economi- 


cal way to buy. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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HEN a husband and wife decide to ‘‘ keep house”’ there are, broadly 
speaking, three ways of doing it: in an apartment, ina rented house, 
and ina home of their own purchase. 





THE GROWING POPULARITY OF THE APARTMENT HOUSE 
is primarily due to the fact that it simplifies housekeeping. 
} With everything in three, four or more rooms on one floor a 
| housekeeper can get along better without a maid if she 
} must, or if she chooses to, than ina house. Then fuel, hot 
water, janitor service, gas stove and ice box are included in 
the rent, and in some cases gas or electricity for lighting, free 
ice and vacuum cleaners are also included in the rent. These 
conveniences—apparently thrown in, although of course 
they are not—simplify the problems of housekeeping for the young bride just 
starting out or for the housekeeper tired of domestic problems, and hence the 
popularity of the “flat’’ or ‘‘apartment.” 

But, of course, nothing is quite so perfect in this world as it looks or 
sounds, and so the ‘‘apartment’’ has its drawbacks. There is always present 
a feeling that one is keeping house in a series of rooms suspended in the air: 
conveniences that looked alluring turn out to be problems of insufficient 
heat, unsatisfactory janitor service, etc.; all sense of one’s own home with a 
little plot around it is missing; if the wife is fond of gardening she must do it 
on a balcony or a fire escape, and there are no two sides to the question that 
an apartment is an unsatisfactory method of living for a child or children. 
And at the end of a year one has nothing to show for having lived in an apart- 
ment but twelve rent receipts. 
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What Living 
in an Apart- | 
ment Means } 














WITH THE RENTING OF A HOUSE there are immediately 








oe missing free fuel, hot water, lighting, janitor service, gas 

Sp stove and ice. All those the renter must assume the respon- 

Ne sibility for getting and paying for in addition to the rent. 

What Unless he can hire someone to do it for him by the week or 

«fee month, the husband must attend to the furnace. There is 

| more space and more rooms, but that also means more 

House | square feet to clean and keep up; and there are stairs to 

Means climb, where in an apartment there were none; and the first 
———_—_______4 


suggestion of ‘Someone to help out’’ comes to the wife, 
which, of course, means the much-discussed service problem. There is a bit of 
ground around the house for gardening if husband or wife can find the time 
and strength: there is the precious boon of feeling that one lives in a house in 
which no one else lives, and above all it is ‘‘the right thing for the children.” 
Sut at the end of the year there is again the showing of nothing but twelve 
rent receipts. Some folks have figured it out that it is just as economical to 
rent a house as to buy: others have figured out the same problem just exactly 
opposite. 











| | BUYING A HOUSE, whether you buy it outright or on mort- 
a | gage or by installment, or on whatever plan, means, of 
VN 

es | course, that you have a roof of your very own, the surest 
lat Aa | feeling that makes for the best citizenship and the surest 
A Genk ok 1 womanhood. But that, too, brings its problems. Here you 
start with nothing but the house. Where in a rented house 

Your Very ir oymRse ES ERT 
Oo the taxes were paid by the owner and repairs were made by 
= him, here you are the owner and you pay the taxes and 





make your own repairs. The house is yours, yes; but it is 
yours to keep up as well as to rejoice over, and all houses have a way of 
wearing out, and leaking and needing all sorts of repairs. Naturally you do 
more on a house and for it when it is your own than when it belongs to some- 
body else; and there is no joy like unto this. But likewise there is no joy in 
this world but brings its corresponding responsibilities and problems. At 
the end of the year, however, you have something more to show for the money 
you have spent than rent receipts: you have a house and its ground. 

And so each method of housekeeping has its advantages and naturally its 
corresponding disadvantages: it all depends on the husband and wife: what 
kind of living they are looking for, what they can afford, what they are 
willing to put up with, and how much or how little responsibility they are 
ready to assume. 





~] JUDGING FROM THE POINT of coming as close to ideal 


a living as we all strive for and desire, there can be no ques- 
—) tion that the farthest removed from that ideal is the apart- 
fd . e 9 ry ° 
lia ment, and the nearest to that ideal is one’s own home. This 


is particularly true where children must be taken into con- 
sideration. An apartment is, after all that can be said in 
favor of it, a poor place in which to raise a child. It gives 
such a child neither background nor memory: it fails abso- 
lutely in giving that which every child is entitled to: a 
sense of home. Not that an atmosphere of home is impossi- 
ble of being created in the smallest apartment: none will say that; but at the 
best it is but an apology or a makeshift for the real atmosphere of a home. 
This is possible only in one’s own home, whether rented or bought. Some 
argue that this is purely a matter of psychology. Undoubtedly it is, but the 
fact remains that much of life finds its roots in psychology. 


The Nearest 
to and Far- 
thest From 
Ideal Living | 
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WE CANNOT ALL LIVE IN HOUSES OF OUR OWN, however, 
and thousands must live not where they choose but where 
they must. There is no doubt that we approach most 
closely the ideal where all should live if our days and nights 
are spent ina home of our own where the sun shines during 
the day on four sides of the house, and where at night we can 
sleep in the fresh country air. In the cities, that means the 
suburbs. But if all of us who work in the cities lived in 
the suburbs, there would be no suburbs. Thefe are unques- 
tionably thousands who now live in the cities who would infinitely prefer to 
live in the suburbs. But suburban living is often incompatible with working 
hours and the schooling of the children. Besides, there is the question of 
trolley or railroad fares or the upkeep of an automobile, and the higher prices 
of foodstuffs and coal and light by reason of their carriage from the sources of 
supply. Allthis counts in the income, and many a family, lured by the cheaper 
rents in the suburbs, has in the end found the total cost of living in thesuburbs 
greater than in the city with higher rents. True, they have got more for their 
money in a return of sunshine and better air and health. 
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| Just How AND WHERE WE SHALL LIVE none but our- 
Pp | selves can determine: no writer or magazine can decide this 
‘ \ 1 

pe | problem even for one, let alone for all. But what we should 
Let | | be careful about in all our figuring as to cost of living is one 

Se point that is creeping into our calculations with this growth 

| Figuring in : lle: ; gt? 

of applying the principles of business efficiency to our homes. 








| Business 7" Ec 

| iH That point is a tendency to apply too strictly the costs of 
| >be overhead and depreciation that in a business must be care- 
| Figuring fully considered but that are absolutely out of place in 





home figuring. Too many men accustomed to this sort 
of figuring in their business are bringing those ideas into domestic figuring. 
I know a husband who figures in his home budget a ten per cent item of 
depreciation on his furniture, china, clothes, automobile, etc. It is all legiti- 
mate enough, considered on a strict business basis, but are we to allow noth- 
ing for our enjoyment of these factors in our daily living? Isn't it possible, 
for example, that the automobile may have kept the doctor away: given 
pleasure to wife and children? And our pleasures count for something as well 
as the wear of the articles brought about by our enjoyment of them. You 
cannot run a home as you would a business, although the majority of men 
cannot get this fact into their heads. All the same there is a vast difference 
between a problem that is purely commercial and one that is domestic. In 
business a man should figure in every cost, for only by such a method can 
he get a basis of correct costs and receipts. But in a home one must leave 
something for one’s comfort: one’s happiness: one’s living. These things 
cannot be figured in dollars and cents, and to figure every factor in a house, 
and place everything on a commercial basis of principal and interest, over- 
head and depreciation, is to allow nothing for the greatest sum of all: the 
sum of one’s enjoyment of life and happiness. 





WE CAN CARRY THIS IDEA OF EFFICIENCY figuring a little 
too far in our homes. There are some items in the cost of 
pees | living that we cannot figure by the dollar mark, from which 
; we derive our repose, our satisfaction, our happiness, which 
send us out into the world better equipped to do the figuring 


Effici in our business. Efficiency we must have in our homes, no 
; ciency 2 | doubt of that, but any good thing can be carried too far, 
Bit Too Far and when we begin to charge ‘‘overhead’”’ and “‘ deprecia- 
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tion,” leaving nothing to our enjoyment of life and having 
got from our living whatmo money can bring or measure, we are carrying 
efficiency too far. And in “ getting up a budget,’’ which it is wise that we 
should do in our homes, we must be careful not to be too exact: not to forget 
to leave out some things that enter into our characters, that are part of our 
happiness, that make life worth living. To live entirely by the yardstick of 
dollars and cents, cost and income, is to push everything out of our lives that 
is sweet and uplifting and that makes for a satisfaction in the closing years of 
our lives that has no measurement in mercenary figuring. 


ET us live how and where we can live with our bills paid, our inner natures 
as well as our material selves satisfied so far as we can, and then, if 
possible, a little in the bank for a time that comes to all of us when we shall 
need the sense of security that a ‘‘nest egg”’ But don’t let us merely 
exist: God intended us to live and to enjoy life as we go through it as far and 
as much as we can. And there are joys and experiences and pleasures and 
little satisfactions in our daily living that cannot be charged ina home budget 
and can find no place in ‘‘overhead.” Let us leave that kind of reckoning in 
the outer world: in our business houses: making an intelligent distinction 
between the places where we work and where we live. We ought not to 
become so efficient as to leave no room in our lives for the things that are just 
as important as efficiency. No matter how efficient we may become, men 
or women, we are inefficient if we fail to keep our human relations right— 
particularly to those nearest and dearest to us. To be the right kind of a factor 
in one’s home is just as great a mark of efficiency as to be a factor in the world 
ofendeavor. There is much fineold wisdom in the injunction: ‘“ For what shall 
it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?”’ 
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By the First Direct Method Ever Devised Showing the Actual Digestion of Food 


By Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Fifth Article: The Eggs You Eat for Breakfast 





31}GGS are a good food, but they are not 
74 || worth what the egg man has demanded 
|. for them for a considerable time past. 
Under normal food conditions such as 
prevailed several years ago the food 
substances present in one hen’s egg 
were worth to us only about two cents. 
That is, we could purchase the same 
amount of nutriment in the form of 
— = some other food for that amount of 
money. Since that time the percentage increase in the 
price of eggs has been much greater than in the case of 
other staple foods, such as milk and bread, for example. 
Fortunately, however, the ‘‘spring drive” of the feath- 
ered egg producers is now on, and we are freed for a time 
at least from the fear of having to pay German war 
prices (ten cents each or more) for cold-storage eggs. If 
you wish to know how your stomach responded to the 
eggs you ate for breakfast read the answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 


Do Eggs Cooked in the Same Way Digest the 
Same in Every Normal Stomach? 


HEY do not! Our experiments, not alone on eggs 

but on other foods as well, have shown us very clearly 
that there are different kinds of normal stomachs. In 
other words, if we select ten normal persons we may find 
that we have to deal with several different kinds of 
stomach. Two kinds with which we have very frequently 
come into contact are those which respond very promptly 
and decidedly to the entrance of food, and those which 
respond very slowly and indifferently to the same food. 
Two other kinds very frequently found are the ones 
which empty very quickly as compared with those which 
are slow to empty. 

Leading books on dietetics state that two soft-boiled 
eggs will leave the human stomach in one hour and three- 
quarters, but that it takes three hours for two hard- 
boiled eggs to make their exit. On the basis of our own 
experiments we can verify the statement that there are 
certain normal stomachs which will pass two soft-boiled 
eggs into the bowel in one hour and three-quarters. 
But—and this is the important point—there are other 
normal stomachs, apparently similar in every feature, 
which require more than three hours for the complete 
ejection of two soft-boiled eggs into the bowel. 

We find that it generally takes the stomach longer to 
digest a hard-boiled egg than to digest a soft-boiled egg. 
We have failed absolutely, however, to verify the claim 
that a stomach which empties two soft-boiled eggs into 
the bowel in one hour and three-quarters will require 
three hours to “evacuate”’ two hard-boiled eggs. The 
stomachs we used were able to pass a couple of hard- 
boiled eggs into the bowel in from two hours and a 
quarter to three hours and a half. In other words, our 
tests show that it takes any given stomach about thirty 
minutes longer to empty two hard-boiled eggs into the 
bowel than to ‘‘evacuate”’ two soft-boiled eggs into the 
same organ, 

A stomach which has a slow ‘evacuation time’”’ for 
eggs cooked in one form will invariably empty slowly on 
an egg diet, no matter in what form the eggs are cooked. 
On the other hand, if a stomach is a ‘‘rapid emptier,”’ it 
remains a “rapid emptier’’ and passes the eggs quickly 
into the bowel. A person who has a nervous tempera- 
ment is generally possessed of a stomach which gives a 
quick and decided response to the entry of food and 
which empties rapidly. The slow-moving, conservative, 
phlegmatic individual, on the contrary, generally has a 
stomach which gives a slow and less marked response to 
the entrance and discharge of food. 


How Many Raw Eggs Should 
One Take in a Day? 


F YOU are an invalid the number of raw eggs which 

you should eat each day is a question for your physi- 
cian to answer. If you are not an invalid your personal 
feelings should be the ‘‘egg indicator.’’ Some persons 
have unpleasant sensations for a time after eating two or 
three raw eggs, whereas there is an occasional person who 
is ‘‘poisoned’’ by eating a single egg. In like manner 
some individuals are made.ill if they drink milk; others 
cannot eat certain meats, and still others are perhaps 
unable to handle a certain cereal or vegetable or fruit. 
This is called ‘‘food idiosyncrasy.” Frequently a food 
does not ‘‘agree” with an individual, but no pronounced 
illness results. Still the person would be better off if this 
food were eliminated from the food diet. 

A test has recently been developed which will permit 
the physician to determine whether a certain food is a 
proper one to feed to his patient. In making this test 
atiny quantity of the food in quest ion is inoculated into a 
skin abrasion. If the food is one that the patient cannot 
handle this fact is indicated by a change in the appear- 
ance of the skin surrounding the abrasion. 

The number of eggs that may be caten by some indi- 
viduals without causing any inconvenience is surpris- 
ingly large. I have known convalescents to take eighteen 
raw eggs and three pints of milk a day in addition to 
‘three square meals,” whereas invalids have been known 
to consume thirty-six eggs and several quarts of milk 
each day. 

There is also on record the case of a patient who took 
fifteen raw eggs daily for a year, ora total of fifty-four 
hundred and seventy-five eggs. Another patfent was 
given the whites f forty-eight eggs daily for many days. 


Such instances of egg eating as those mentioned are, 
however, the exception rather than the rule. A person, 
either sick or well, who takes three dozen raw eggs a day, 
in addition to a quantity of milk, is in many cases, at 
least, taking more food than her or his body can use. 
There is consequently a waste. 

In these days of the high cost of living it is desirable 
that we learn how little food we can eat and still derive 
the maximum benefit and be able to work to our maxi- 
mum efficiency. If we eat a lot of food that we do not 
need we are burdening our whole system, and especially 
our digestive organs, heart and kidneys, with a larger 
task than they can reasonably be expected to cope with 
successfully. 

The number of eggs which should be taken in a day 
must of course be subject to a wide variation, depending 
upon the characteristics of the individual in question, 
as well as upon the quantity of other foods which are 
eaten. There are those who are well informed who make 
the claim that the taking of six raw eggs and three pints 
of milk a day, in addition to the regular meals, will cause 
a person to gain weight as rapidly as will three times that 
amount of milk and eggs. 

There is some evidence that the white of a raw egg is 
not used as completely in the body as is the white of a 
cooked egg. 


If a Person Does Not Like Eggs 
are They Digested Satisfactorilyin the Stomach? 


MONG all the men who have so kindly put their 
stomachs at our disposal in our food tests we have 
found only one who did not like eggs. After undergoing 
one experiment on our ‘‘egg squad”’ he told us of his 
antipathy to eggs, and asked to be used in the study of 
some other food. After explaining to him that it would be 
of particular scientific and practical interest to learn 
what a stomach which ‘‘had no use”’ for an egg would do 
to it, this man consented to sacrifice his personal feelings 
and remain on the “egg squad” in order that science 
might profit. We found that the stomach of this man 
took care of eggs just as satisfactorily as did the stomachs 
of the men who liked eggs. This would indicate that 
so-called ‘‘food idiosyncrasy”’ is not necessarily asso- 
ciated with the stomach. 


In What Form Should Eggs be Cooked 
in Order to be Most Digestible? 


TTRHERE are over one hundred ways in which eggs 

may be cooked. That may sound like an overstate- 
ment. However, there are two classes of people who will 
vouch for its accuracy: One is the professional chef, and 
the other is the person who, for reasons of health, 
has been forced to eliminate meat from his or her diet for 
long periods of time. Milk, eggs and vegetables are the 
staple foods for persons who cannot eat meat, and if 
one lives for a couple of years or longer upon such fare the 
housewife, in order to rule out monotony of diet, needs 
to exercise all her ingenuity to devise new and attractive 
methods by which the egg may be made gastronomically 
appealing. 

In our tests we studied the digestion of eggs cooked 
in the following ways: Soft boiled; soft cooked; hard 
boiled; fried; fried on both sides using excess fat; 
poached; scrambled; scrambled, using excess fat; shirred; 
pickled; deviled; plain omelet; Spanish omelet; bacon 
and eggs; and scrambled eggs with ‘‘frizzled beef.” 

Our studies show that a soft-boiled or a soft-cooked 
egg is digested rather more rapidly and satisfactorily in 
the stomach than is an egg prepared in any other way. 
The margin in favor of the soft egg is nevertheless slight, 
since the stomach gives a hearty welcome to all kinds 
and conditions of eggs, even the much maligned cold- 
storage and “frozen’’ egg being made to feel at home. 





In Explanation of This Series 


P TO now nearly all that we have known of 
what really happens to what we eat when 
the food reaches the human stomach has been 
learned through the use of the stomach pump, 
X-ray examinations, or from experiments made 
on the stomachs of dogs. A direct method, how- 
ever, has recently been developed in the Depart- 
ment of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson 
Medical College, of Philadelphia, devised by Dr. 
Martin E. Rehfuss, of Professor Hawk’s staff, 
whereby it is now made possible to follow the 
transformations of the food that we eat, as it is 
actually digested by the human stomach, at every | 
stage of the digestion. | 
These articles are the direct results of labo- 
ratory investigations by this method made pos- 
sible by a research fund created by THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. The articles will constitute the 
most convincing contributions of actual informa- 
tion ever made to the subject of our diet. 
The next article will treat of “Meats,” and will 
be published in an early number of THE HOME 
JOURNAL. THE EDITORS. 

















Why is a Fried Egg Harder to Digest 
Than a Boiled Egg? 


6 hog is a very deep-seated prejudice against fried 
foods. However, the human stomachs which we have 
studied made good use of fried eggs. In fact, these stom- 
achs treated the fried egg much the same as they treated 
the boiled egg. No matter how hard the eggs were fried 
or how “‘greasy”’ they were, these stomachs greeted them 
heartily and digested them satisfactorily. 

Of course, when an egg is fried for a long time at a 
high heat a portion of the outside of the egg white be- 
comes tough. Some of this hardened egg white may 
pass into the bowel, where the final steps in its digestion 
will take place more slowly than would be the case with 
the white of a boiled egg. It is also true that some stom- 
achs may find difficulty in properly digesting fried eggs 
if they are ‘“‘smothered”’ in grease. When all the facts 
have been reviewed, however, we can find no basis for the 
belief that the normal human stomach assumes an arro- 
gant and uncompromising attitude toward the fried egg. 


Are the Milk and Eggs in ‘‘Egg and Milk’’ 
Digested Any Differently 
Than When Each is Fed Separately? 


ES! In my article on milk I described the formation 

of large tough curds when raw cow’s milk entered the 
human stomach. The situation is vastly different, how- 
ever, when a raw egg escorts the milk to the stomach. 
When the milk is thoroughly mixed with the egg and 
taken into the stomach the formation of the large curds 
no longer takes place. For this reason the milk in “egg 
and milk” digests rather better in the stomach than does 
the raw cow's milk without the egg. Egg and milk is a 
favorite food for invalids and convalescents, and one rea- 
son such satisfactory results follow its use is due to the 
fact that the formation of large curds is prevented by the 
presence of the egg. So far as the digestion of the egg is 
concerned, this takes place in much the same way as 
when eaten without milk. : 


Are Cold-Storage Eggs Satisfactorily 
Digested in the Stomach? 


ES! Our tests show that the stomach shows no 

favoritism so far as eggs are concerned. The old and 
infirm city storage egg receives just as kind a reception 
as does its fresh country cousin. The eggs obtained by us 
from a Philadelphia storage concern were said by the 
dealer to have been in storage for eight months, which is 
the extreme limit permitted by the laws of Pennsylvania. 
It is a well known fact, however, that a cold-storage egg 
guards the secret of its age very jealously, and for this 
reason we may be reasonably sure that the eggs used in 
our tests were at least eight months old. 

When one examines into the egg question from an 
unbiased angle there is really no ground for the belief 
that cold-storage eggs are difficult to digest. For exam- 
ple, if a chemist takes two fresh eggs, and analyzes one in 
the fresh state and analyzes the other after it has been in 
cold storage for a period of eight months, he will fail to 
find any marked differences in the two eggs. In other 
words, the food value of an egg is not markedly lowered 
by such storage. Chinese preserved eggs or ‘ pidan,”’ 
which are duck eggs preserved by a special process, leave 
the normal human stomach slower than any other eggs 
we have examined. This may be because they undergo 
considerable change in the course of preservation. 


How Do “Frozen Eggs’’ Act 
in the Stomach? 


ANY unsavory and indelicate statements have been 
made in the public press concerning the ‘frozen 
which have been offered for sale in our markets. 
Bacteriologists have examined these products and in 
some instances have found so many bacteria present that 
they were unable to count them. Pure-Food officials 
have frowned upon the sale of these eggs. This fact may 
be taken as indicating that some ‘frozen egg’’ prepara- 
tions are not in good standing among men who are sup- 
posed to be able to tell a good egg from a bad one. 

In spite of all these compromising things which have 
been said about “frozen eggs’’ it is apparent that the 
“frigid”? product has one friend left. That friend is 
the human stomach. Our tests show that the stomach 
does not discriminate against frozen eggs. For example, 
sponge cake made with the aid of frozen eggs was treated 
just as kindly in the stomach as was sponge cake similarly 
prepared with the aid of fresh eggs. : 

In fairness to frozen-egg preparations it should be said 
that some of them constitute very satisfactory food. The 
frozen eggs we used, for instance, were not so bad as 
those I have described. However, no matter how many 
bacteria were present in the original ‘‘ frozen eggs,’’ many 
of them would have been killed in the baking of the cake. 
And even if they were not dead, but were very much alive 
and ready and anxious to give battle to the human body, 
that fact would not excite the stomach to any appreciable 
extent. The human stomach is able to protect itself 
against the majority of bacterial invaders. Not so with 
the bowel, however. Certain harmful bacteria which are 
sometimes present in milk, water and vegetables, for 
example, may cause fatal damage if they successfully 
run the gantlet of the stomach’s “ blockade.”’ : 
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The Motion Picture and the Child 
By Mary Norton Cartwright 


Chairman of the Special Committee on Motion Pictures, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


T THE Biennial in New York last May 
women from all parts of the country met 
daily —and all day—to discuss the ques- 

tion of children’s motion pictures. It is a new 
problem and we heard, I fear, more about fail- 
ures than successes, but these failures we soon 
found came from practically the same reasons. 
The ignoring of the commercial end was one of 
the biggest rocks in the road to success, and it 
was found that the programs selected were too 
educational and too lifeless. 

Children do not like special programs in 
schoolhouses; they think education is being 
forced upon them, and the theater appeals to 
the imagination; also, if the program is not 
given at atheater, the manager is apt to feel that 
business is being taken from him and you can- 
not secure his coéperation nor so good films. 

Children hate “uplift pictures,” or ‘‘ pictures 
that children ought tosee.”’ Children like plenty 
of action. You can’t expect the average boy to 
care for fairy tales—he wants cowboys and ad- 
venture, and these he should have, but they 
should be clean and wholesome. 

On account of the complicated method of 
film distribution, more of a knowledge of the 
motion picture as a business is needed by any 
set of women interesting themselves in this 
subject. 

The producers are the companies or individ- 
uals who construct the pictures. 

The manufacturers are the national com- 
panies which gather pictures and place them for 
circulation through exchanges in all parts of the 
country at the same time. 

The exchanges are the middlemen, receiving 
on rental, or by purchase, the films of one or 
more manufacturers for a given territory. There 
are seventy-two exchange centers in the United 
States and Canada, each manufacturer being 
represented in the same territory. 

The exhibitors are those factors through 
which the public registers its approval or dis 
approval (box-office receipts). The exhibitor 
rents the films by the day, reel or subject; the 
price he pays is governed by the newness of the 
reel, length, popularity and cost of production. 
Prices range from $1.50 to $250 a day. 


TT°HEATERS require about five thousand 
| people as a clientele from which to draw 
paying audiences day in and day out. When the 
proportion is one to eight thousand people, bet- 
ter films are shown. When the town is small or 
the proportion is one to three thousand the older 
and regular films must be shown. This explains 
why your exhibitor is not able to get all the pic- 
tures you want; and this is the reason why, if 
you want better films, you must not only de- 
mand them but go to see them, advertise them 
and be constructive in your influence. 

Many of the films in the neighborhood thea- 
ters are placed by the exchanges with regular 
service at a fixed price a week. This explains 
the helplessness of exhibitors in the smaller thea 
ters. These men, however, can obtain the 
regular service films after three months. Some 
small theaters have one or two special nights a 
week, using the regular service the rest of the 
time. 

On account of the present method of film dis 
tribution, to make the special young people's 
programs practical and easily obtained in the 
small.town, where the pictures are necessarily 
poorer, the different producers prepare special 
programs that can be sent on circuit. There are 
a few private concerns which are doing this in a 
small way, but it entails large capital and has 
not as yet been successful over an extended ter- 
ritory. 

At first censorship seemed the solution, but 
censorship is an impossible thing even if we 
democratic Americans do not instinctively 
bristle with antagonism at the word. It is im- 
possible for all pictures to be viewed from the 
standpoint of the child. But it is possible to 
have special programs for young people. 


WE TALK of the motion picture as an art, 
as an educational factor, as a method of 
propaganda of ethics. It is all these in embryo, 
waiting for us, the public, to call it into being. 
But now it is the fifth largest business interest 
in the United States, controlled by keen, alert 
business men in the show business, ready to give 
the public what the public will pay its money for. 

I feel most earnestly that we women must 
take upon ourselves the success of special pro- 
grams for young people, by making them pay; 
we must be constructive in our criticism; we 
must “‘boost”’ our neighborhood theaters, if we 
can, and, if we cannot, we must get codperation 
through the managers and treat them as we 
would merchants who sell inferior goods. 

We must all look at this commercially, from 
the manager’s point of view, instead of, as in 
the past, from so many angles that we have be- 
wildered not only ourselves but the men in the 
motion-picture business, who cannot find out 
what we want, and who end by not trying to 
find out, knowing that the majority of us will 
take what is given us. 
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Club Women Work for Better Pictures 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information, General Federation of Women's Clubs 








This Attractive Woman’s Club House at Miami, Florida, is on the Dixie Highway 


The whole question resolves itself into one FB 


T 


of supply and demand. Let us constitute 
ourselves a demand sufficient to bring the 
results we want, but let us not overlook our 
own responsibility in allowing our children to 
go to the motion-picture theater three or four 
times a week and neglecting to furnish their 
active minds and fingers with creative, con- 
structive amusements. 

Those interesting themselves in securing 
better pictures for children are doing a splendid 
work, but when one thinks of the duplication 
of effort and the few children, comparatively, 
benefited one feels hopeless until one realizes 
that all this effort has brought into life a uni- 
versal feeling that something must be done first 
and foremost for those children, without re- 
straining influences, who in the motion picture 
find a most wonderful world to live in, a world 
that can be entered without mental effort, a 
world that is shaping the standards of life. 

It is very clear we must have the coéperation 
of the motion-picture industry. A practical 
method of distribution must be established 
that will supply all communities at a sufficiently 
Jow rental to bring the pictures within reach 
of all, 

Two producing companies have prepared a 
series of programs for young people that can 
be obtained from distributing centers in the 
same manner as any other film or program and 
at a low rental. One of these companies is 
producing well-known books, such as “ Galle- 
gher,” “ Kidnaped,” “ Black Beauty,”’ etc. 

These producers should be given the most 
hearty encouragement and the programs a 
fair trial. If they do not prove adequate, the 
reasons should be registered with the producers. 


N ARY GREY PECK, a member of this 
Be committee, is lecturing under the auspices 
of the National Committee on Films for Young 
People and is doing a wonderful work toward 
establishing regular programs for young people 
ona nationwide scale, and is fulfilling the plans 
outlined by this motion-picture committee at 
the last Biennial. 

Miss Peck feels confident that we may look 
forward with hope to a serious effort on the 
part of the most prominent men in the industry 
to meet the requirements of the organizations 
which are pushing the better-film movement. 
Miss Peck voices an idea that is taking shape, 
of forming a Central Film Library, in which is 
to be deposited all films suitable for the better- 
film movement without regard to the company 
producing them. When this comes to pass we 
shall constitute ourselves one vast audience 
and, with our dimes, show our appreciation 
in other words, coéperate. 
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N SPITE of the fact that so great unrest 

exists in the minds of club women all over 

the country on the question of motion pic- 
tures there have been comparatively few 
reports to our office of the actual accomplish- 
ments of their desires, namely, the securing of 
better pictures, especially for children. 

This is due largely to the many difficulties 
which arise, even in the paths of those who are 
fortunate enough to secure satisfactory co- 
operation with the managers of local theaters. 
There has been the initial difficulty of securing 
the support of the public, without which no 
house can exist; there has been a lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the club women themselves 
as to the proper way in which they may and 
should proceed, as well as of the actual nature 
of the films advertised; and there has been the 
added difficulty of securing the desired films 
even after the proper choice has been made. 

Many state Federations have followed the 

advice and direction of the General Federa 
tion; some have even seemed to antedate the 
movement of the parent organization. In Mas 
achusetts, among a series of pamphlets sent 
out early in 1914 was one upon the “ Moving 
Picture Show,’ in which there was set forth 
the result of the study by a committee of 
twenty-four citizens who, during a period of 
seventeen weeks, visited and reported upon six 
hundred and fourteen films. 


6 Gow report contained a summary of the 
themes presented, the number of children 
passing into,the theaters visited, and the rec- 
ommendations of the committee. To this was 
added a study outline, giving suggestions for 
an investigation of motion-picture shows. 

This pamphlet received wide circulation, 
and individual clubs througheut the state 
profited by its teachings. 

Perhaps the best example of attainment in 
that state is that of the Worcester Woman's 
Club, where a motion-picture machine was 
purchased and installed in the clubhouse, and 
in addition a six-weecks’ survey was made of 
the thirteen motion-picture houses in the city. 
Every picture shown during those weeks was 
seen and judged, not only as to the picture 
and its value to the adult mind but as to its 
effect upon children. 

An interesting feature of this survey was 
the report that of the seven hundred and four 
pictures viewed only fourteen were deemed 
desirable for the children to see, and these 
fourteen were not shown upon any Saturday 
program—the day of all days when the children 
would have been most likely to have seen them. 

After this survey the club ran motion pictures 
for the children for sixteen weeks. Great care 
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was taken in the selection of the films. Not sat- 
isfied with this splendid service the club women 
went farther, and for nine weeks, on Saturday 
mornings, the pictures which had been selected 
for the clubhouse exhibits were taken to the 
poorer sections and shown to children who filled 
the theaters at an admittance fee of two cents 
each. Even there hundreds were turned away. 

On three Saturday evenings, also, the Boys’ 
Club was given the privilege of having the pic- 
tures shown. The work, tremendous in its ef- 
fort and equally great in its results, was done by 
the Civic Department of the club. 

Boston has a unique club which exists solely 
for the study of the motion-picture industry. 
Its motto, “‘Free Speech, Free Press, Free 
Screen,” probably describes the attitude of the 
members, and its open forum exists for the dis- 
cussion of current films and is open for any and 
all suggestions for the betterment of conditions 
of theater or show. The president attends pri- 
vate exhibits of films and studio rehearsals and 
is thus enabled to furnish “live information.” 

Providence, Rhode Island, has an experiment 
which has proved successful, and, while strictly 
done under the direction of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, was carried on by the chairman of the 
Federation subcommittee. 

At the outset a citizens’ committee was organ- 
ized and the cordial coéperation of police com- 
missioner, police censor and the manager of the 
Strand Theater was secured. The theater was 
put at the disposal of the committee for a trial 
morning program, to which complimentary tick- 
ets were issued and circulated with a leaflet set- 
ting forth the purpose of the undertaking. 


*O ENCOURAGING was the response that 
»~J during the remainder of the season there was 
an attendance of from one thousand to twenty- 
four hundred at the weekly Saturday morning 
entertainments. Thus the“ Children’s Theater” 
was begun in Providence, and there were given 
‘clean, worth-while and entertaining presenta- 
tions of the best recent motion pictures adapted 
to young audiences: approved educational sub 
jects, picture tales of romance and adventure, 
fairy tales and farces.”’ 

This experiment has demonstrated beyond a 
shadow of doubt that such a theater can be a 
success practically and financially, but it should 
not be forgotten that this result was only pos- 
sible after conscientious and untiring effort on 
the part of women—and men too—who are 
broad enough to listen to the viewpoint of others, 
wise enough to benefit by but not to lose heart 
at criticism, and strong enough to continue even 
if the way looks uncertain and the films fail to 
appear as ordered. 

In Montclair, New Jersey, the Better Films 
Committee has a unique plan by which three 
groups of performances are arranged: For 
adults (over sixteen), for the family group and 
for children. 

The committee was organized by the educa- 
tion committee of the Montclair Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Twelve of the members of that 
committee serve actively on the Better Films 
Committee. This number is augmented by six 
male members and two auxiliary committees of 
six members each, chosen from the women’s 
clubs at large, and a junior auxiliary committee. 

The first eighteen members review and in- 
dorse the family group performances; the auxil- 
iary committee from the women’s clubsfurnishes 
chaperonage at the children’s performances; 
and the junior auxiliary passes upon the chil- 
dren’s and the family group entertainments 
from the standpoint of the young people. 


N CHICAGO the Political Equality League 

has a committee on cabarets and motion pic- 
tures. The method here adopted has been to 
divide the city by police precincts; in each pre- 
cinct is placed a subchairman, with workers, 
and with this thorough organization nearly all 
Chicago’s approximately five hundred motion- 
picture houses have been visited and many 
hundred films reviewed. 

Indianapolis has an organization of club 
women called “‘The Board of Indorsers for Ju- 
venile Motion Pictures,” through whose agency 
the coGperation of theater managers and club 
women is sought and secured. Mrs. Felix 
McWhirter, member of the General Federation 
Board of Directors, has made personal request 
of the women of that state that they shall visit 
the theaters and report to her upon films shown, 
giving an honest opinion of the value of each 
and all. 

The District of Columbia club women secured 
the consent of the managers of eleven motion- 
picture houses—nine for white people and two 
for colored, in various sections of Washington 
where schools are located—to run free trial 
matinées. To this movement the newspapers 
lent the utmost publicity; churches, schools and 
organizations of various kinds were invited 
to send representatives, and cc refully selected 
films, not so much along educational lines as 
clean comedy and illustrated story, were de- 
pended upon to do the rest. 
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ut up in ibby’s own kitcl 
the day they are picked | 


Everyone comments on the conspicuously finer flavor of 


Libby foods. 
This is noticeable in even so simple a food as Dill Pickles. 


The moment you taste Libby’s Dill Pickles you realize 
what a difference Libby’s policy of a special chef and special 
kitchens for each food can make even in a dill pickle. 


In the clear, bracing air of the North Central states, where 
cucumbers develop their most tempting flavor, are located 
the special Libby pickle kitchens. Here Libby has devel- 
oped their own seed—a pedigreed seed that produces cu- 
cumbers of the finest texture. This is one reason why 
Libby’s pickles have such firmness and crispness. 


The same day the cucumbers are picked, their pickling is 
started. In this way the fresh cucumber flavor blended 
with the best dairy salt, fresh aromatic spices and the 
finest vinegar, comes to you in all its perfection. 


Even the dill is especially grown 


Even the dill, which gives such wonderful flavor to Libby's 
Dill Pickles, is grown by Libby, in order that you may 
get only the finest and freshest. Feathery fronds of the 
fern-like dill plant are packed between layers of the crisp 
cucumber. In this way all the spicy aroma of the dill is 
absorbed and allowed to remain there while they are curing. 


Contrast Libby’s pickles—any of the many kinds they put 
up for you—with the best you have ever tasted. You will 
say that the pickles Libby's chefs give you have all 
individuality, the zest and relish you formerly got only 
in pickles prepared in your own Pane 


If you live in ainda: adarees Libby, MENeill & Libby of Canada, Lt 


39 East Front Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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All the Latest Improvements 
are in the McDougall 


The McDougall has the new, snow- 
white porceliron extension tabletop — 
that never requires scrubbing or scour- 
ing —that is as sanitary as glass, but 
will not chip or break—that nothing 
can stain or mar. 














—has the new leg base—that you can sweep 
under without moving the cabinet—a sani- 
tary feature of the greatest importance. 


—has the new, easy filling, removable, open- 
faced flour bin, with attached magic sifter— 
that supplies the exact amount of flour 
needed. 





—has durable, pure white enamelled cup- 
boards and compartments—to hold a full 
supply of package goods and necessary 
china. 


—has large, swinging, crystal-glass, metal-top 
sugar bin, with new quick-action shutter, from 
which the sugar flows freely as required. 


—has crystal-glass, metal-top jars, plainly 
marked for coffee, tea, spices—with sifter- 
tops for salt and pepper. 


—has racks for cook-books, extracts, tickets, 
small change—bill spindles—reference 
tables—order reminder—meat board and 
chopper stand. 


—has roomy drawers for knives, forks, spoons 
and all small articles—for linens and towels— 
all neatly and conveniently divided. 


—has large cupboard with sliding bottom and 
sliding shelf, containing ample room for all 
kettles, pots, pans and other large utensils. 


—has big, all-metal bread and cake drawer, 
with automatic cover and sliding shelf — 
that keeps bread and pastry fresh and sweet. 


casters, art-panel doors—and all the latest 


—has lacquered artcraft trimmings, ball-bearing 
improvements in kitchen efficiency. | 


—has graceful lines—superfine cabinet work, 
and is daintily finished with steam-proof 
varnish that retains its lustre indefinitely, 


In addition to all these advantages, the 
McDougall is the only kitchen cabinet made 
that has the patented Auto-Front feature— 
which adds immensely to its beauty and con- 
venience. 


“Of course you'll stay to dinner, Aunt Emily, I’ve The McDougall Auto-Front is therefore the 
one perfect Kitchen Cabinet—the undisputed 


everything from soup to dessert here in my “Stei : oe 
: s I 4 As : c : Steinway of the kitchen. 
McDougall—and it won't take five minutes to serve. sci aaa | 7 


























































































Pali AVE youever hadan unexpected guest = TheMcDougall solves kitchen problems—like that 
| (ss ||] —have you ever wanted to serve an __ of the unexpected guest or of the eveningspread— 





4 eran |4] evening spread—when there wasn't a makeswork a pleasure—prevents waste—saves time 
ACE) SITING 





E‘} suitable thing in the larder? —-saves steps—saves worry—saves money. 


The McDougall has a large, roomy cup- {= Anmillion womenhave helped perfect the 
board for package goods—where you are The Auto-Front | | McDougall Auto-Front—until it now 
| 


instantly reminded, if the stock runs low. oe = | embodies all that is latest and best in 


















Everything—dishes, cooking utensils and _ |} woode: “cutain tha || Kitchen efficiency, economy and service. 
food supplies—within armsreach—mak- fneers tote eave {| Your McDougall dealer will demonstrate 
ing it easy to quickly serve a dainty repast. so ed ata the Auto-Front featureandarrangeto send 
The McDougall Auto-Front is an article Oe sue a ; & McDougall to your home on approval. 
of furniture with graceful lines and hand- wi hand So | Then, $12°a week, fora short time, makes 
some finish, of which you canbe proud. Way ""es the 8k te? the McDougall Auto-Front your willing, 








TheMcDougallwith the Auto-F ront fea- helpful servant for the rest of your life. 


ture will cut every kitchen hour practically in half,  Or,write toMcDougall Company, Frankfort, Ind., 
and give you needed time to do many other things. _for full description, prices and name of local dealer. 


McDougall 


The Auto-Front feature can be had only on cabinet bearing this name 
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How She is Sav: 


Why snub a calorie? 
I;veryone does. Perhaps that is the reason for 
snubbing him. But whatever the reason, he 
is snubbed. One half of you who read this 
title said: ‘Oh, there’s that tiresome calorie 
again!’”? And the other half of you said: 
“What is a calorie? Oh, well, he’s probably 
some dry old scientific thing, and I never un- 
derstand scientific things.”’ So you, the second 
half, snub him too. 

It’s rather hard on the calorie. For he is a 
respectable, very useful member of society. 
He does a lot for us; he acts as a measuring 
cup for all the energy we take, all the energy 
we give. He fills the same place in our bodies 
that money fills in our finances. Money is of 
value to us because it represents value—that 
is, one dollar means sixteen and two-thirds 
loaves cf bread, or one yard of silk, or a 
talking-machine record. 

One calorie means a certain amount of en- 
ergy in a food or body—that is, one calorie 
gives the same amount of energy whether in 
a potato or in a lamb chop, in the same way 
that a dollar bill gives the same amount of 
value whether in a two-dollar bill or in a ten- 
dollar gold piece. 

What has the amount of energy in a potato 
or lamb chop to do with us? Well, we eat the 
potato and the lamb chop, and when we eat a 
thing it becomes part of us whether we wish it 
or not. So the energy which is measured by 
calories is transferred from the potato to us, 
and we use this energy to help us to walk and 
talk and lift a chair or a baby. Every man, 
woman and child needs not any amount of 
energy but a certain amount. One may need 
2700 calories’ worth of energy aday; another 
2500 calories’ worth of energy for the same 
length of time. So aman eats a potato, which 
gives him-—say—one hundred calories of 
energy, and the lamb chop, which gives him 
more calories of energy. Then he eats more 
food until he has eaten enough to give him 
the necessary energy. 

Now right here is where the calorie will 
make you really stop snubbing him; he can 
save you money—lots of it. For he is astand- 
ard measurement and he is true blue. He 
never lies about how many of him are ina 
food, You can always judge the true value 

f a food—that is, how much energy it will 
give you—by the number of calories in it. 
Lettuce, for instance, is big and strong look 

ing, but if you’re looking for energy, don’t 
waste Money buying that; for it has very few 
calories. Don’t buy foods that have few cal 
ories; buy those that have a lot. When you 
want energy, remember the calorie. He isa 
very reliable measure. 


* * * 


How many calories do you eat in a day? 
Check up this list and see. Breakfast: 1 
orange, 100 calories; 1 cupful of oatmeal, 
100; 1% cupful of thin cream, 200; 1 cupful of 
cocoa, 240; 1 slice of toast, 50; 1 teaspoonful 
of butter, 33; making a total of 723 calories. 
Dinner: Sirloin steak, 1 serving, 220 calories; 
1 potato, 100; 2slicesof bread, 100; butter, 2 
teaspoontfuls, 66; 1 serving of peas, 35; Wal 
dorf salad, 250; lemon pie, 1 piece, 300; mak 
ing atotal of 1071 calories. Supper: 1 cupful 
of cream of tomato soup, 270 calories; 4 crack 
ers, 100; legg,72; 1slice of bread, 50; butter, 
2 teaspoonfuls, 66; baked apple with whipped 
cream, 100; 2 macaroons, 100; making a total 
of 758 calories. 

On another day, for breakfast, there might 
be 1 baked apple, 50 calories; 1 wheat bis 
cuit, 100; 3 teaspoonfuls of sugar, 60; 4 
tablespoonfuls of thin cream, 80; 1 slice of 
toast, 100; 1 tablespoonful of butter, 100; 
coffee, O; 2 spoonfuls of sugar, 40; 1 table- 
spoonful of thick cream, 30; making a total 
of 560 calories. The luncheon might be: 
Macaroni and cheese, 260 calories; 2 slices of 
bread, 200; 14% tablespoonfuls of butter, 150; 
1 serving of cooked apricots, 100; 1 square of 
gingerbread, 100; making a total of 750 
calories. Dinner could be; 1 cupful of cream 
of carrot soup and 2 crackers, 200 calories; 
1 small lamb chop, 100; 1 medium-sized po- 
tato, 100; lettuce and celery salad—with 
olive oil—100; 1 slice of bread, 100; 1 table- 
spoonful of butter, 100; 1 small piece of 
‘lemon pie, 250; making a total of 950 cal- 
ories. The total for each day would be over 
2200 calories, which is enough for a college 
woman. Anyone doing hard muscular labor 
would need an extra serving or so to balance 
up. Now, aren’t you a normal eater? 


**k * 


An emergency aid 

Company coming in the front gate and noth 
ing in the house to eat! Such an experience 
wus mine one day when cleaning house and 
some of my friends dropped in. I discovered 
a small can of salmon, only to find it was not 
enough for the number of people to be served. 
But it had to be enough! I separated it into 
fine pieces with a fork, added four beaten eggs 
and four tablespoonfuls of flour. This mixture 
I dropped by tablespoonfuls into a hot skillet, 
and sautéd it ina small amount of fat. When 
cooked a light brown I served the cakes on a 
hot platter, with parsley for a garnish. The 
result was “* omething different,’ and, judg- 
ing by thew ces ‘* went down,”’ the 
emergency 2 juite a success! 


A dozen different bre 
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If you have a tea wagon 


Any food which does not need to be kept hot, 
such as bread or butter, can be placed before 
the meal on your tea wagon, which should 
stand near the table. Then, if the bread plate 
needs to be replenished during the meal, there 
is No occasion for any member of the family’s 
leaving the table. If the dessert is a cold one, 
such as pie, fruit sauce and cake or cookies, 
place these on the tea wagon. At the end of 
the main course the table can be cleared and 
the dessert served, while all remain seated. 

The preparation of the meal can also be 
lightened by using a tea wagon or a table on 
wheels. When setting the dining-room table, 
instead of making trip after trip to the dining 
room from the pantry with silver, plates and 
various odd pieces, all may be placed on the 
tea wagon or table and wheeled in together. 
When the meal is ready, in the same way all 
the dishes of food may be taken in at once. 
It is just as great a help in clearing off the 
table after the meal as in the preparation. 
As the dishes are washed and dried, place 
them on the tea wagon, wheel to the butler’s 
pantry, and put them away. 

For summer-porch parties and afternoon 
teas the wagon is also useful, for sandwiches, 
tea or cocoa, the pitcher containing iced 
drinks, cakes and glassware may all be 
placed on the wagon and wheeled to the 
porch or drawing-room. 


* *& & 


Rejuvenating an old hat 


A paste of lemon juice and two tablespoonfuls 
of sulphur rubbed on a Jeghorn hat will make 
it look almost new. Rub the paste thoroughly 
over the hat and allow it to dry. Then brush 
the hat vigorously to remove the dry pow- 
der—and a rejuvenated leghorn will result. 
qual parts of magnesia, pulverized soap and 
French chalk will clean a chiffon or a lace hat. 
Cover the hat well with the combined pow 
ders and Jet it stand for twenty-four hours; 
then lightly shake off the powder—and that 
last year’s hat will be as clean as new. 


kk & 


new use for small potatoes 

Pick over the potatoes and sort the smallest 
ones into separate baskets. Wash them thor 
oughly with a vegetable brush. Thengrate the 
potatoes without removing the skins, or else 
run them through a meat grinder. Pour clear 
water over the gratings and let them stand 
for a few hours. Remove the peelings and 
other foreign substances from the top. ‘Then 
add more clear water and allow it to stand 
overnight, so the starch granules will settle to 
the bottom. The next morning scrape off the 
dark part of the starch again, strain it through 
a cheesecloth bag and allow the water to 
evaporate from it. This starch is useful in 
making cornstarch puddings, for the thicken 
ing of salad dressing, in milk dishes such as 
custards and ice creams, and also in pudding 
It is not much trouble to make the 
starch, and the small potatoes—for on a farm 
there are always several bushels when they 
are sorted —do not go to waste. A bushel of 
potatoes makes a quart and a half of starch 
and there is no expense to the preparation. 


SaUces. 


* * 

ak fasts 

Breakfast in most families is the ‘‘same old 
thing’’: fruit, cereal, eggs, toast, coffee, day 
after day; yet it can easily be varied by some 
one of the following: Sausage with apple 
sauce; hot muffins and dried beef in cream; 
waffles and currant jelly; corn cakes and 
broiled fish; hot biscuits and creamed codfish; 
Graham muffins and fried scrapple; chicken 
livers on toast; johnnycake and broiled ham; 
griddle-cakes and maple sirup; fried hominy 
and honey; kidney stew on toasted crackers; 
fried eggplant and blueberry muffins. 


* * O* 


Have you any wire baskets ? 


My favorite kitchen devices are wire baskets. 
Besides a wire basket for draining I have 
another much smaller. It is used for deep-fat 
frying, especially for doughnuts, fritters, cro- 
quettes, French-fried potatoes and potato 
chips. This wire basket also fits nicely into 
one of my large kettles. By using it, two 
I place the 
wire basket with potatoes or other vegetables 
in the top part of the kettle, above the boiling 
food, and cook them in the steam. 
lings may be cooked in the steam above the 
meat. However, colored or highly flavored 
vegetables should not be cooked this way 
The mesh in my second wire basket is much 
smaller than that in the large basket. It is 
useful in washing vegetables and fruits that 
are large enough not to go between the 
meshes of the basket. 

When blanching tomatoes, to remove their 
skins this wire basket, filled with tomatoes, 
is plunged into boiling water and then im 
mediately into cold water to stop the action 
of the heat. This is much shorter than the 
old method of pouring hot water into a pan 
of tomatoes and then pouring it off before 
you can add the cold water. It is also better 
than the still older way of peeling the toma- 
toes to remove their skins. 


things can be cooked at once 


Dump 


When chicken is too tough to fry 


Chicken which is too old to fry can be cut up 
as for frying, salted, peppered, floured, placed 
in a pan and covered with sweet milk; then 
cover the pan and cook the chicken in a mod- 
erate or slow oven until it is tender. When 
nearly done, remove the lid to allow the milk 
to evaporate and the chicken to brown. 
Chicken cooked in this way has a flavor simi- 
lar to fried chicken, and—another advan- 
tage—chicken too old to fry may be used. 


* * * 


How to launder that pretty crépe waist 


The wearing of Georgette crépe blouses and 
white flannel and woolen collars by the girls 
in our family brought me the new problem of 
the laundering of these delicate fabrics. 
Cleaners’ bills mount up and gasoline clean- 
ing at home leaves the garments unpleasantly 
odoriferous and often gray, so I began some 
experiments with plain pure soap and water. 
Delicate silk and woolen materials require 
about the same treatment in laundering, and 
I found that they could be washed at the 
same time, provided, of course, neither would 
fade. Have the waters all the same tempera- 
ture—lukewarm. Make a suds with a pure- 
soap solution, and gently wash the articles, 
rubbing not more than is necessary. Hot 
water, friction and alkali soap all weaken 
woolen and silk and cause shrinkage, so they 
should be avoided. Rinse carefully in three 
or four waters all of the same temperature, 
as any trace of soap left will yellow white wool 
or silk. Instead of hanging up to dry, roll the 
articles in a soft towel after squeezing out 
most of the water—never wring them out. In 
a couple of hours the pieces are dry enough to 
iron. A hot iron is just as injurious as hot 
water. Both silks and wool should be ironed 
on the wrong side, pressing but not rubbing 
with the iron. Georgette crépe waists will be 
stretched entirely out of shape by rubbing 
with the iron. White wool should be pressed 
on the wrong side with a cloth between the 
iron and wool, as the heat may yellow it. A 
vigorous brushing with a whisk broom will 
bring back the fluffy look of white flannel. 
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When you are whipping cream 


Have you ever said bad words about cream 
that wouldn’t whip? Many a day have I kept 
company waiting in the parlor while franti 
cally turning the beater, only to get a red 
complexion, a bad disposition—and froth! 
And, as far as anyone could tell, there was no 
reason why that cream shouldn’t ‘‘ whip.” 
Since whipped cream adds about fifty per 
cent to salad dressing, a cup of chocolate, 
soup or bouillon, and many desserts, and we 
used it frequently in our home, | began ex- 
perimenting to find out why it sometimes re- 
fused to whip. I found that richness, age and 
cold are essential. By richness is meant 30 to 
40 per cent cream; by age, at least twenty- 
four hours old, better, thirty-six; cold does 
not have to be explained, but it is important. 
Here is my discovery: ‘Two drops of lemon 
juice added will relieve the difficulty. It 
makes the fat more viscous, which gives 
it the power to become distended with air. It 
has the same effect as the lactic acid which 
develops in cream upon standing. 
little lemon juice is 


A very 
sufficient, two or three 
drops to a cupful of cream, or half a teaspoon 
ful to a quart. ‘This slight amount will not 
flavor the cream nor tend to sour it. There 
will be no more trouble with frothiness, and a 
“whipped” cream will soon result, 


* * 


The maid’s schedule 


A weekly schedule for the maid has proved 
a help to both the maid and her employer. 
When a new maid is hired a definite under 
standing is made as to her hours and no work 
is planned which cannot be done in her regular 
time. All work and all menus are planned a 
week ahead and a written outline of the work 
is tacked up in the kitchen, where the maid 
may refertoit. Every day’s duties are listed 
in the following form: 


1. BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Oatmeal 
Scrambled eggs on toast 
Coftee 
2. Sweep and dust lower floor 
3. Wash dishes and clean pantry 
4. Make beds and dust bedrooms 
5 Sake cake for dinnet 
6. Clean silverware 


/ LUNCHEON 
Creamed chipped beef 
esc alloped potatoes 
Baked appl 

8. Wash luncheon dishe 

9. Put meat in fireless cooker 


10. DINNER 
Pot Roast of Beet 
Rice and Cheese 
Wafers 
Sponge Cake 


Gravy 
Tomato Salad 
Lemon Sherbet 
Cottee 
11. Wash dinner dishes 
12. Put cereal in fireless cooker 
With each day’s work outlined in this way 
there is no chance for misunderstanding. 
The maid knows just what she is to do, and as 
she finishes a task crosses it off of the list. 





When ink spots “simply won’t come out” 


A 


Splash! Several ink spots appeared on a new 
green dress as the result of careless handling 
of a fountain pen. The various methods of 
removing ink stains—Javelle water, ink eradi- 
cator and other ink removers—to my disap- 
pointment took the color out of the goods,-: 
leaving ugly brown spots. After trying every 
possible remedy and almost giving up in de- 
spair, a new idea flashed into my mind. Why 
not cover the ink spots with oil paint the 
same color as the dress? I secured a small 
paint brush and tubes of blue and yellow 
paint. In many cases the paint can be ob- 
tained in the tube the exact color needed. But 
from tubes of red, yellow and blue, since these 
are primary colors, all other colors with their 
varying shades and tones may be obtained. 
Yellow and red when combined give orange, 
and red and blue give violet. The green paint 
was secured by combining blue and yellow. 
If more yellow is added to the green paint it 
makes it a yellow green; but, since the dress 
was a blue green, more blue was added to pro- 
duce the exact shade. When the paint was 
mixed a drop or two of turpentine was added 
to keep the paint from spreading when ap- 
plied to the dress. Each ink spot was then 
painted over lightly, using care not to get too 
much paint on the brush at one time. After 
the paint had dried no one could discover 
where the ink spots had been. 


* OK 


pressing tale 

Why do you marvel at a tailor’s pressing 
handiwork when you can use the same sim- 
ple methods and, with a little experience, ob- 
tain similar results? 

The first thing to get is a thick, heavily 
padded ironing board to prevent the seam 
imprint from showing on the opposite side of 
the material. The seam should sink down 
without a trace ofits outline. Any soft, heavy 
goods may be used—a thick roll of cotton, 
covered, is an excellent padding material. In 
pressing, never leave the iron in one spot until 
the material underneath dries. To avoid 
shininess and that pressed-down effect, do 
not stroke or rub with the iron. By ironing 
over a damp cloth and keeping it quite damp, 
shininess will be prevented, if the cloth is fre- 
quently lifted from the material to allow the 
steam to pass off. After the iron has been 
set squarely down, cautiously work out from 
this point, but never use the iron point. The 
back iron edge may be used in some cases. 
To iron plaits, pin both top and bottom onto 
the ironing board. Remove bastings to pre- 
vent their imprint. Press them on the right 
side, using a thick dampened cloth on top. 

‘To shrink a drawn part, or one out of shape, 
use a quite damp cloth and a hot iron. Back 
of the stretched part baste a piece of cambric, 
allowing it to extend on all sides. Here and 
there catch down the bulged effect. By care- 
ful application of heat it soon assumes its 
original shape and will lie flat against the 
cambric. A slight bias fullness may be like- 
wise treated, as for the hem of a skirt. 


* * 


Would you like lettuce in winter? 


Last year a friend of mine supplied her table 
with fresh winter lettuce at a small cost by a 
simple plan. All that was used was a shallow 
box partly filled with rich dirt and a few 
stones in the bottom for aiding the drainage. 
The dirt was warmed thoroughly before plant- 
ing the lettuce seed. In a few days the plants 
were up and growing vigorously. She placed 
the box ina window where the plants could get 
plenty of light. In a short time she had let- 
tuce large enough for the first cutting. With 
scissors she cut it off about an inch from the 
ground. Plenty of water kept the plants 
growing and kept the family in salad lettuce 
for several weeks. 


* *K 


college girl takes charge of wash day 

Our halle proving unreliable [ asked 
father if I couldn’t have the wages of this 
woman if I did the work equally well. I de- 
cided to wash on Tuesdays instead of Mon- 
days. On Monday I would sort the soiled 
clothing, placing bed linen, table linen, under- 
wear, colored clothing, etc., in separate piles, 
and would soak the more soiled pieces and 
mend such articles as needed attention. I 
placed the piles of sorted clothing on a table, 
next to which was the washing machine 
driven by an electric motor, so that on Tues- 
day morning garments could be removed from 
the table to the machine without taking any 
unnecessary steps. On the other side of the 
machine stood the laundry stove, on which 
the water was heated, and the clothes to be 
boiled could be easily transferred from the 
boiler to a galvanized tub, which L had placed 
on a small strong bench, which came next 
in order. From this tub I wrung the clothes 
into the two stationary tubs, where I rinsed 
and blued them, and they were then ready for 
the last two processes, of starching and hang- 
ing up to dry. By the systematizing and re- 
arranging which I had done I could complete 
the washing and scrubbing in three hours and 
a half or four hours—what it had taken the 
washerwoman six hours to do. 
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~ efwo minds with but 


a single thought - 


Under the evening lamp, in the hour of 
quiet contemplation, when hopes and 
aspirations take possession of the mind, 
the uppermost thought in thousands 
upon thousands of homes is—the 
automobile. 


As a convenience, as a means to health and 
recreation, nothing can compare with 
the family car. 


Every indication points to a demand very 
much in excess of the possible supply of 
automobiles this year. 


We are prepared. 


This year we apply the economies of vast 
production for the first time to a complete 
line of automobiles—an end toward which 
we have been working for eight years. 

Light Fours, Big Fours, Light Sixes and 
Willys-Knights, including the marvelous 
Willys-Knight Eight, are built and 
sold with 

one executive organization, 
one factory management, 
one purchasing department, 

—one sales force, 

-one group of dealers. 

All general expense is now distributed over 
many models instead of a few. 

Greater values than ever before are now 
possible in the low priced field. 


Light Four Big Four 
Touring ‘ Touring . $850 
Roadster . Roadster . $835 
Country Coupé .. $1250 
Club. Sedan . . $1450 


New values are thus established in the high 
priced field—in fact this Overland ac- 
complishment brings moderate prices to 
the high priced field. 


There is now an Overland or a Willys- 
Knight for every class of buyer. 

Body types—all brand new—include 

—roadsters, two and three passenger, 

—Country Club, a four passenger sport 
model, 

—touring cars, five and seven passenger, 

—coupes, three and four passenger, 

—Sedans, five and seven passenger, 

—and a luxurious limousine. 

Every one of these beautiful cars is a better 
car—better in appearance, in perform- 
ance and in riding comfort. 

One of them is the car of your dream under 
the evening lamp. 

See these cars now. Get a car yourself this 
spring. 

In convenience, in health, in pleasure, no 
investment will repay you and all your 
family so richly. 


Spring is at hand with all its wealth of out- 
doors. Drive your own car. 


Go to the Overland dealer—pick: it out— 
ride in it—drive it—now. 


Every indication is that there will not be 
enough cars this spring. 


Light Six Willys-Knight 
Touring . oor ae siaee 
‘ ‘our Coupé 
— Four Sedan $1950 
oupe Four Lim- 
Sedan .. ousine $1950 
Eight Touring $1950 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Overland and Willys-Knight Automobiles 


*‘Made in U. S. A.” 
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UCHa pleas- 
ing variety 
of wall-paper de- 
signs or borders 
lend themselves 
for decorative 
use that there is 
almost no end to 
the individual 
touches one may 
obtain in any 
room. The one 
danger to guard 
against, how- 
ever, is that of 
overdoing. A 
few designs care- 
fully selected 
and effectively 
placed will count 
more thana 
mass of designs 
applied indis- 
criminately. 
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ECORATIVE units of wall paper 
may be applied successfully to 
painted furniture. 
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AREFUL cut- 
ting and neat 
pasting are the 
two details to be 
watched in the 
successful making 
of a paper shade, 
All the shades 
pictured are made 
from bits of deco- 
rative wall paper 
combined with a 
heavier paper 
which serves as 
the body of the 
shade. The foun- 
dation of heavier 
paper is con- 
structed over a 




















By Ekin Wallick 












































wire frame. The 
details are care- 
fully cut and 
pasted on the 
heavier paper and 
a coat of varnish 
finally applied. 
This is not only to 
strengthen and 
tighten the paper, 
but to make the 
colors more trans- 
parent. It also 
prevents soiling. 
Wire frames in a 
variety of sizes 
and shapes are 
now found in 
most of the shops. 





HE central motif from a paper design was used in making the attractive screen above. 
The background of the paper was black with the design in rich blues, old rose, green and 
dull brown. A broad black-and-cream-striped paper, with the designs in rich colors, would 
also have looked well. 
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HARMING 

shades for 
either candle or 
lamp can be 
made from al- 
most any good 
pattern of wall 
paper or wall- 
paper border at 
very small ex- 
pense and with 
but little trou- 
ble. In choosing 
the decorative 
motif, however, 
it is an advan- 
tage to select 
the thin paper 
printed in trans- 
parent colors, as 
more pleasing 
effects will beob- 
tained when the 
lamp is lighted. 


enameled table deco- 


rated with a bright medallion 


motif is quite effective. 
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DESIGNED BY FRANK L. DREW 


ERE is one of the most com- 
pactly and conveniently ar- 
ranged small homes that we have 
shown for some time, and a home 
which would be ideal for the young 
couple just starting housekeeping. 






































































ELOW is a very attractive 
bungalow rather unusual 
in type. The plan shows, be- 
sides the living room, dining 
room and kitchen, three good- 
sized bedrooms, one or two of 
which could be used as a sleep- 
ing porch. The living room is 
attractive and cheerful. 
































CONTRIBUTED BY GERTRUDE A. LUCKEY 


SILVER-GRAY and white 

color scheme was chosen for 

the exterior of this house, with the 

roof of a darker gray color. Inside, 

the walls are plastered and tinted 
and the woodwork is of oak. 



































DESIGNED BY A. C. PARLEE 


OR the bride’s first house 

the little home above is as 
cozy as one could wish. The 
living room and dining room 
are practically one large room, 
which gives the feeling of 
greater space inside. In the 
dining room there is a built-in 
bed under the buffet. The 
house below is similar to a 
popular bungalow published 
before, but a second floor is 
provided that will appeal to 
those who have been asking 
for a design of this type. 


















































CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE PALMER TELLING 


| DESIGNED BY A. C. PARLEE 


NOTHER small home is 
pictured above. Here 
again there is but one bed- 
room, with the provision of a 
built-in bed in the combina- 
tion living and dining room for 
the extra guest. The kitchen- 
ette is small and well arranged 
for the conservation of space. 
The house was built for less 
than one thousand dollars. A 
more pretentious house is 
shown below, that will appeal 
to those who want a house of 
more or less Colonial type. 
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DESIGNED BY CHARLES C. RUPPENTHAL 


LANNED to meet the requirements of a fifty-foot lot was 

the house below. The foundation is of concrete, with the 
first story of plaster over frame construction, and the second of 
clapboards. The roof is of shingles stained brown. The 
window and porch flower boxes add interesting color notes. 












































NOTE—"“JOURNAL HOUSES” and “JOURNAL 
BUNGALOWS,” two books, are now ready. Each 
book contains over 50 pages of the best bunga- 
low or house designs we have published. The 
books are fifty cents each and may be had by ad- 
dressing the Book Editor, Architectural Depart- 
ment, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 




















DESIGNED BY GEORGE A, CLARK 


NDIVIDUALITY in the exterior design and a well-arranged 

floor plan were the keynotes of the house below. The exte- 
rior is of clapboards painted white and the roof of cypress 
shingles stained moss green. The chimneys are of ‘red hard 
brick, to give a brighter color note to the exterior. 
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DESIGNED BY FREDERICK WALLICK 


DESIGNED BY LAWRENCE VISSCHER BOYD 
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NOTE — We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows and houses, and tell you the approximate costs, if a two-cent stamp is sent for each plan requested. Addr¢gs Carey 
Edmunds, Architectural ~- tao THE LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or “What You Should Know When Building a 
Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr. The price of each is ten cents, to cover the cost of material and the service. “Your Fireplace and How to Build It,” by Joseph N. Hettel, is five cents. 
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Madam, the Sherwin- Williams Company has been studying the home 
painting problem for 50 years. Out of this study has come a line of 
finishes that wil] beautify and protect every surface in and around your 
home for the longest possible time and in the best possible way. You 
do not need to remember the names of these finishes. Just 
remember the name ‘‘Sherwin- Williams” and the surface you 

wish to protect and beautify. “There is a Sherwin- Williams 

dealer in your town. 


BRIGHTEN-UP 


WITH 


SHERWIN 
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Write for Free Book, ‘‘The A BC of Home Painting’’ 
Written by a practical painter but without a technical word in it. 
Tells exactly how to paint every surface in and around your home. 


A Portfolio of Decorative Suggestions 
showing artistic color treatment for rooms and exteriors, and 
giving complete specifications. Our Decorative Department 
will prepare special suggestions without charge. 


WILLIAM 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Showrooms—New York, 116 West 32d Street; Chicago, People’s Gas Building; San Francisco, 523 Market Street. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 
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PECIAL goggles with metal 
visor to protect the glass 
from mist. Very comfortable. 

























N THE left 
is a heavy 
duck apron, cost- 
ing $2.25, forroad 
repair work. It 
does not require 
any tying or ad- 
justing. The long 
arm protectorsare 
snapped on to the 
bib. At the right 
is a windshield 
cleaner, to be at- 
tached to the 
windshield. A 
turn of the hand 
removes all blur 
and moisture. 
























O YOU want a distinctive monogram for the door of yourcar? Above, the first two 
monograms are of sterling silver with colored enamel; the third monogram is less 
expensive, being hand-painted on celluloid. Any design will be made to order. The 
fourth is of nickel, two inches in diameter, and is to be attached to the automobile robe. 


F YOU are in- 

terested in 
knowing just the 
exact grade your 
car is climbing 
from time to time 
you will be glad 
to spend $1 for a 
nickel-plated 
grade meter, such 
as is shown at the 
left. At the right 
is an electric traf- 
fic signal for night 
driving, to be 
worn on the back 
of the driver’s 
hand, 


upholstery pattern. 





HE very newest thing in the 
way of a vanity case for a 
limousine. It should match the 














HY bother with gog- 
gles, when this scien- 
tifically designed hat, with 


its air-deflecting device in 
front, prevents wind or 
dust blowing above the 
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) chin? It can be had for $5. 
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NGINE cleaner 

which works by 
suction and greatly 
simplifies the clean- 
ing of the engine. 
It costs $1.75. 




































ERE are robe straps for 

the robe that will not 
stay “put,” and below is a 
detachable robe rail. On the 
right is a new warning sig- 
nal, which throws a red light 
and rings with a loud clear 
tone. The bell is of nickel. 





OBE clips like those above will 
hold your robes securely to the 
robe rail. They come in white nickel 
or in brass and fit over any-weight 
robe. Here is a strong towline of 
steel cable—with special hooks to 
simplify adjusting—to pull one out 
of trouble. It is especially useful on 
muddy roads. On the right is a 
special leather case in which one 
may carry a set of headlight or lamp 
bulbs, without fear of their breaking. 


























THOROUGHLY waterproof and grease- 
proof full-length apron of heavy rubber 
cloth for the woman who “ house-cleans”’ her | 
own car. It costs $2. Sleeves are 50 cents. 
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oy eee particularly 
good for a roadster—to be attached to 
the steering column. 








N EXTRA seat to be attached to the door, which is folded flat when not in use. It is so 
constructed that the weight does not come on top of the door but on the doorsill. The 
hooks are covered to prevent marring. This seat costs $1.75. 


HIS watch, in a black leather case, | 
straps to the steering wheel. It is | 





guaranteed for twelve months. 


NOTE —You will, « 


ant Some of these attractive accessories for your car and your local dealer will no doubt be able to supply you with them, but if not, we shall be glad to send you the price 
and the nan 


esses of firms selling the articles. Address your letter to Miss Walburn, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and be sure lo tnclose an addressed, stamped envelope. 
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Kodak, as you 20 


Wherever the purr of your motor lures you, 
wherever the call of the road leads you, there you 
will find pictures, untaken pictures that invite your 


Kodak—intimate pictures of people.and places that 





you and your friends can enjoy again and again as | 


you thumb the leaves of your Kodak album. 





And you can take them. 





Ask any Kodak dealer. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuesrer, N. Y., Te Kodak City. 
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UST one more little thing 

may be needed in your own 
outfit for the spring or sum- 
mer, or for the bride-to-be 
friend for whom something 
handmade will be thrice wel- 
come. Perhaps that one little 
article is illustrated on this 
page, which shows such a 
charming variety made of ma- 
terials easily obtained, 
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ln Novelties 


PECIAL mention, how- 

ever, must be made of the 
lace-flounce design in darned 
net, the pattern of which was 
copied by the maker from an 
heirloom—a wedding veil. The 
idea is significant for the June 
bride. The crocheted shell 
edge on a knitted sweater sug- 
gests the “‘something differ- 
ent” and dainty touch. 























NOTE—W 


for the sweat 





7 pew San NEGLIGEES one 
COAT \ usually meeds two 


or three,’ both plain 
and fancy, for differ- 
ent uses. A clever girl 
evolved this one, at 
the end of a season, 
from the good parts of 
; ‘af a party dress of pink 
af: crépe de Chine, adding 
to its prettiness by 
handwork in chain- 
stitch embroidery. 





leased to help you make any of these 


novelties at home by sending, upon request, a complete description of each in a printed leaflet, including working directions 


rocheted pieces. Kindly inclose four cents in stamps, to cover the cost of material and the service, and an addressed, stamped envelope to the Needlework Editors. 
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THE TEST OF TESTS 


The illustration on this page is from an actual photo- 
graph of Signor Ciccolini actually singing in direct 
comparison with the New Edison’s Re-Creation of his 
voice, thus adding to the already overwhelming proof 
that the New Edison Re-Creates the voice or instru- 
mental performance of any and all artists with such literal fidelity, 
that the original cannot be distinguished from the Re-Creation. 
Marie Rappold, Margaret Matzenauer, Anna Case, Giovanni 
Zenatello, Jacques Urlus, Arthur Middleton, Otto Goritz and 
Thomas Chalmers are among the other great artists who in a similar 
way have proved the infallibility of this wonderful new invention. 


The NEW EDISON 


“the Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


is conceded by the music critics of more than three hundred of 
America’s principal newspapers to be incomparably superior to 
all other devices for the reproduction of sound. This remarkable 
new musical invention brings into your home a literally true pre- 
sentation of the art of the world’s great musical artists. After you 
have heard the New Edison you could scarcely be contented with 
a talking machine. In your locality there is a merchant licensed 
by Mr. Edison to demonstrate this new instrument. You will 
not be importuned to buy. 


Write us for the booklet ‘‘What the Critics Say”’ 


Please do not ask an Edison dealer to sell you Edison Re-Creations if you in- 
tend to attempt to play them on any other instrument than the New Edison. No 
other instrument can bring out the true musical quality of Edison Re-Creations. 
Furthermore, injury to the records is likely to result if you attempt to play 
them on an ordinary phonograph or talking machine. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 2014, Orange, N. J. 





CICCOLINI, the Ytalian Tenor, a great favorite of Milan and Paris, who has just completed 
a triumphant tour of America. Signor Ciccolini has already achieved a brilliant career, 
and seems destined to win the highest laurels in the world of opera. 
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Illustrations of Original 
Imported Designs 
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; ATS GRANDETIE 
1 2 3 § 
Raspberry Linen Table Scarf, Em- Hand-Woven Linen Table Cover With Conventional Motifs Linen Cover in Grape and White, f 
broidery on White Border Darned in Different-Colored Threads on the Squares Embroidery in Grape Colors ess than five feet long 


and fit for any Home 
Price, $600 


-. 


NEW and different 
idea in embroidery for 


a 


. A (F.0.b.N.Y.) 

house decoration and use is i 
suggested in these unusual Do you long to have a. fine 
pieces of Russian work, grand piano—universal bol 


which were made by the 
peasant women of Russia; 
and these are only a few of 
the beautiful conceptions 


of culture and musical good 
taste? Read about the new 
Grandette. Through it your 





in scarfs, covers, cushions 
and draperies that it was 
our privilege to select from 
a late importation. The 
materials used are mostly 
linens of both fine and 
coarse texture, and the pat- 
terns are worked in either 
flat or solid embroidery, in 
long and short stitch or in 
cross-stitch. Either silks 
or linen threads which are 
used for the embroidery 
harmonize beautifully in 
different shades of one color 
or in a blending of many 
in the completion of these 
designs, which should ap- 
peal to all lovers of good 
needlework. We are in- 





desire may now be gratified. 


Its unusually diminutive size adapts it 
even to very small rooms, where only 
upright pianos have been considered 
available. 


Far Better Than an Upright. 
Occupies About the Same Space. 
Costs But Little More. 

Easy Monthly Payments. 





EES 
Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 


The Grandette is the master product 
of our fifty years’ experience in mak- 











ing grand pianos for fine homes. 


Dainty Aristocrat 
Mr. James B. McCutcheon of Kranich & Bach Craftsmanship 
for the privilege of repro- 


dectint Cham cn this cues Handsome Library Table or Couch Cover, Natural- In construction the Grandette differs 
8 - ree Colored Linen; Pattern in Copper and Black Silks from other Kranich & Bach grands 

only in size. It has the same “gran 

es 7 Touch, and the same “grand Quality” 
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debted to the generosity of 





4 
3etween-Meal Cloth in Dark and Light Blue Linen, 
Pattern Worked in Old Rose and Green 














reduced (as it should be) for sma 
rooms. Like all our other grand 
janos, it has the wonderful “Isotonic” 
edal, Spiral Spring Washers, 
Improved Metal Frame, Patented 
Action, and other special features 
found in no other make. It is cased 
in beautifully finished mahogany, and 
is full seven and one-third octaves. 


Money Cannot Buy a Finer - Toned 
_ or More Exquisitely Proportioned 
Little Grand Piano 


Try It at Our Expense 


In any part of the United States where we 
have no agent, we will, upon request, make 
arrangements for you to inspect and test a 
Grandette without cost to you. 















Exchange Your Piano for 


a Grandette 


Fill out coupon with 
name and age of your 
piano, and receive 
absolutely fair val- 
uation for your 
piano as part 
paymentfora 
Grandette. 
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KRANICH & BACH 
i neon werent -_ sroneeens . refi | 235-245 E. 23d St., New York 
jie maw p thi * oP nics, uublbdusdeg taal a a . - mea a | 
For a Library Table or Dining-Room Between-Meal Cloth in Grayish Linen, With Cross-Stitch Embroidery in Orange and Chestnut or Cone Brown 























Please send Grandette Booklet What 


will be allowed for my 


year- 
Sia: : | old piano 

NOTE—Working diagrams, with color keys and samples of material for colors, for designs Nos. 1, 3, 4,5 and 6 can be supplied for 10 cents, to cover the len ent padnnsih Gow & Rbandsis Biach Giesiietent 

cost of material and the service, and an addressed, stamped envelope. Design No.2 represents a special piece of technical hand-woven work for which 

directions cannot be supplied. Address the Needlework Editors, THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. NAME 
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See your dealers exhibit 

















BABY SPEAKS! 


“What's acrth for? 

To hold me softly when I slecp, 

10 hold me safely when I wake, 

And gump, and crow, and 
climb, and creep; 

And never bend, and never 
break, 

That's what a crib’s for.” 


Peace s cribs are sturdy, that 
mother may rest quietly and know 
that baby cannot shake himself out. 


Their finish is clean and smooth, 
and cannotchipoff. They are light, 
easily moved, and last as long as 


Always Buy a Simmons Spring for a 


The World’s Largest Makers of Beds 


FACTORIES; KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


a l WIWLONUNS h ¢ d Branch Warchouses at 

P « ne ore. 

/ * ™ Richmond,Va _ mare 
SIMMONS COM PAN Y | fitter ase 
i lianapoli Tole do 
{ ago 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


there arebabies to grow up in them. 
They are dainty. Many are deco- 
rated with charming little pictures 
in bright colors. 


Simmons cribs are made like this 
because the whole Simmons idea ts 
that everything must be made just 
right. 


Most of the metal beds made in 
America come from the Simmons 
shops. This supremacy has breda 
loyalty to the ideal of perfection 
which 1s reflected in every product, 
in every transaction. 


and Springs 
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The Garden That Will Work far \% 
Line Garden Unat Will Work tor You 
Women Who Have Made Their Flower Gardens Pay 


By Mary Hamilton ‘Talbott 














PHOTOGRAPH By KATHERINE JAMIESON 
HE pioneer seedswoman of 
America is Miss Carrie H. 

Lippincott, of Minneapolis, Min- 














OR upward of twenty years 
Mrs. Elsie McFate, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has been 











nesota. She has helped many poe ee gathering together hardy peren- 
women put their gardens to work VER three thousand water lilies picked before break- nials—flowers fragrant with the 
by contracting for their flower fast—and every one handled by Mrs. Helen Fowler, who memory of old homesteads—and 
seeds, Shesays: “‘Seed growing has the largest water-lily gardens in the United States, at she now has ten acres of them, 
requires patience, which makes it Kenilworth, District of Columbia—is a daily occurrence in and ships her “hardies” all over 
peculiarly fit work for women.” the season, She is proud of these, the ‘ Rose Arey.” the United States. 


























Water proor 
REGISTERED 









































RS. LILLIAN S. STRUNKSY, of New 
Jersey, has ina very few years increased 
her home flower garden to a prosperous nurs- 
ery; but she is doing “something differ- 
ent” from the ordinary nurseryman; sheis a 
landscape architect and puts her artistic and 
symmetrical knowledge into theselling service. 


CLEAN, sanitary hair 
brush is the first essential 

to healthy, attractive hair. 
Hughes Ideal Waterproof Hair 
Brush is made to withstand frequent 
and thorough washing without loos- 
ening or weakening its strong, elastic, 
wild boar bristles—NOT WIRE— 
N IRIS specialist of note and without marring the satiny 


is Miss Grace Sturtevant, smoothness of its beautifully polished 
of Wellesley Farms, Massa- ea 
chusetts. She has painted 7an ‘ 
wonderful garden pictures 


° . re ” 
with her new and improved Jdeal 
forms produced by cross AD UM 
breeding. She is a winner of Wile rool 

- 


many medals. 





























PHOTOGRAPH BY THE NATIONAL PHOTO CO. 


| OW would you like to 

have sixty thousand rose 
bushes growing in your back 
yard? Mrs. A. J. Van der 
Vies, of Oakton, Virginia, has 
them, and it is but six years 
since she came to this country 
from Holland. She has one 
hundred and fifty varieties. 





Model 66 Everywhere $2.00 
(Canada $2.75) 

has stood for hair-health and hair- 
beauty for more than twenty-five 
years, growing in popularity from 
year to year, until now it is used by 
more than a million women who 
find its gentle, stimulating massage 
the best possible hair “tonic.” 


There’s a Hughes “Ideal’’ 
for Every Woman’s Needs 

























ROM a cor- 

ner Of her city 
back yard Mrs. 
C. E. Fausner’s 
dahlia bed ha: 
grown through 
eight city lots to 

















a farm, from a 
| few varieties to 
two hundred and 
| fifty, and she ha: ] 
personally at- | 
| 








| The Hughes Ideal is made in many 
styles with single, double, triple 
and quadruple bristles to suit 
your individual taste and needs. 


Prices range from $1.00 to $5.00. 


Sold Everywhere by Drug 
and Department Stores 


tended to every 





detail of the prog- i 
ress. Last year HL 
she took several 
|| first prizes at the 
} exhibits of the 


‘ : | . 
| American I[nsti- | 
; . 7 " 1] 
—— tute in New York, I 


| 
| HOTOGKAPH BY W. S. RITCH 
| 
| 
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If you cannot secure Model **66" from 
your regular merchant, we will send 





















































itto you postpaid upon receipt of price. 
RS. MYRTLE SHEPHERD FRANCIS, of Ventura, Cali- ISS MINNIE FOSTER, at “‘Greycote Gardens,” Sayville, 
fornia, is a regular flower wizard, she has made so many new New York, is specializing on Rainbow corn seed—a Burbank HENRY L. HUGHES . 
varieties of flowers, Specializing on petunias and chrysanthemums. production of a highly colored ornamental foliage plant—which she 114 East 16th St. New York City 
s She has coaxed petunias into colors and forms that rival orchids, produces in quantities sufficient to supply two of the largest seeds- Canadian Distributors 
3 and has rece’ ved for them many gold medals. men inthe country. She also raises old-fashioned garden flowers. Maclean, Benn & Nelson, Ltd., Montreal. 
) — a Socccieael 
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Full Bust 
Large Thighs 


rela leya! 


CORSETS 


are for YOU. They accentuate 
the natural beauty of the per- 
fect figure and correct the 
defects of the imperfect one. 
YOUR dealer features these 
corsets at $3.50, $5, $6.50, 
$8.00 and up. 


ROYALWORCESTER CORSET CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


















The Ic 


NE of the most difficult things in life is to 
let nature take its course. I know this 
sounds contradictory, since it seems as if 

nothing could possibly be easier than to follow 
the line of least resistance. But this isn’t easy 
for a mother or a grandmother who was brought 
up under the pruning and training system of 
traditional education. The doing of certain 
things because they were “good” and because 
other people did them was the motif of educa- 
tion in my youth, and we came up under the 
definite ambition to ‘‘amount to something.” 
There were things that counted in the home 
community then, and all our energies were bent 
upon appearing well and being counted worthy 
in the eyes of our little world. 

Suddenly we find that this means little or 
nothing. We have progressed so far in democ- 
racy that only one thing is taken into con- 
sideration: Is the man “making good”’?—and 
hy making good we too often mean: Is he mak 
ing money? In all too many cases we think that 
money decides whether or not a man is a failure. 

We who had definite standards by which to 
inspire the young are sometimes at a loss for 
models to point them to. In country neighbor- 
hoods this poverty of models is especially con- 
spicuous. The best that we can say now of any 
of our acquaintances is that he has made money. 
He has a nice house, an irreproachable but ex- 
clusive wife. He has automobiles and doubt- 
less friends, but between him and us there is 
no communication. Is he an admirable model 
for bur boy? Well, scarcely. He is not a genial 
man. He never mixes with other men. He 
never makes a speech at a Fourth of July 
celebration or at a Masonic picnic or at a neigh- 
borhood meeting. He does not belong to the 
church, he takes no part in the Sunday school. 
He is cold, or at least he seems so. We look 
around for a man in the community who isn’t 
cold, and we do not find him. 





fk -~ offices which once dignified a man are 
filled now by an inferior class of people. 
They do not pay enough to interest the mod- 
ern money-maker. ‘Time was when the judge on 
the bench was a man among men. It was an 
exalted office. Now the good lawyers turn 
from the office. They cannot afford to sit on 
the bench, they say; there is not enough money 
init. As to doctors, the great ones of that once 
noble profession are now all specialists, and they 
have gone away to the city to make money. 
There was a time when it seemed enough to 
be a gentleman. Now, in a country town, the 
standards of gentlemen are entirely changed; 
the gentleman of the old school is actually at 
times made an object of ridicule. The most 
popular man in one county which T know of is 
an auctioneer. Ife is a rather genial fellow, 
with some gift as a showman and a wonderful 
talent as a “mixer.” 
Some believe that standards in the average 
small community are definitely lowered. ‘Those 
who do not wish to be too discouraging in their 
comment say they are utterly changed. But 
the fact remains that some of us do not wish our 
boys to be like most of the men who are now 
held up as successes, and yet we realize that the 
boys may never be even so fine as the men are 
because it may not be possible to inspire them 
with enough enthusiasm to carry them to suc- 
cess. ‘They may not, in the increasing perplexity 
of things, be able to find themselves, or we may 
not be able to allow them to find themselves 
because of the tenacity of our traditions. 


CONFESS to some suffering over the depar- 

ture of the old order of things. This is, of 
course, terribly weak. To face the present as it 
is and turn its seeming trials into sweetness is 
the work of the hour. But in a little community 
where so much seems to be eaten up by common- 
ness and torn by petty dissensions, where is one 
to begin? What can you or I do to help condi- 
tions in the country towns where we live? The 
answer seems to be: Nothing. 

For instance, in the town where I live we 
have a new library. The books that circulate 
are for the most part fiction so shallow and silly 
that it depresses one to read it. Our children 
seem to have lost all feeling for the old classics. 
There seems to be no way of awakening in them 
the vision of chivalry or romance. They be- 
come enthusiastic instantly over mechanics. 
They like steam engines and automobiles and 
are interested in electricity. 

This, of course, is due to the trend of the 
times toward industrial development, but the 
question with me is, How did the boys “catch”’ 
it in a home where nobody ever discussed me- 
chanics and where the classics have always been 
household gods? 

1 do not object to mechanics or to industrial 
development or to any of the things tending 
toward the efficiency which men say is to be the 
keynote of success in the future, if that is what 
our boys are to care about. But so far as I can 
see there is in the boys only a sort of idle tinker 
ing, a passive sort of enthusiasm, with no interest 
in the books | was devouring at their age. 

It is impossible for me to interest them in the 
Bible. No one can awaken the divine fire if it 
isn’t there. We do not seem to be able longer to 
inspire our children with the earnest desire for 
salvation because we do not seem to have the 
desire ourselves. You cannot influence a child 
to be afraid of anything you do not believe in 
yourself. Unless one can take the Bible and put 
it into the hands of a child, saying ‘This is 
literally true,” you cannot hope to interest the 
child from a religious point of view. 

Whether we can stimulate the child’s imagi- 
nation to the point of taking the Bible as litera- 
ture and as a spiritual history, pointing out the 
coming of the Christ idea into a world given 


over to materialistic ideals, I do not know. 
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All that we have and are, so far, rests upon 
the Christian civilization as interpreted and 
suggested by the Bible. All our literature, our 
codes of honor, our customs and our ideals date 
back to the Scriptures, and it seems such a 
dreadful thing for children to miss the references 
and the meanings which are scriptural and 
which are so interwoven into our language and 
our idiom that a lack of Bible knowledge renders 
much of our common reading and conversation 
meaningless or at least spiritless. 

[ am constantly terrified at the blankness of 
the rising generation to references and allusions 
commonly made by intelligent people. The 
“road to Jericho,” the ‘‘tents of Achan,” the 
“fleshpots of Egypt,” the “ witch of Endor,” the 
“queen of Sheba,’ the “cedars of Lebanon,” 
the “field of Boaz,’”’ ‘‘ Nebo’s lonely mountain,” 
“Jephthah’s daughter,” the “olive branch” 
these and numberless like allusions mean noth- 
ing to the average high-school graduate. 

One feels such a pity for them that they should 
miss the train of thought, the picturesque sug- 
gestion, the deep spiritual and literary sig- 
nificance of these scriptural references that are 
irrevocably woven into our language. 


ND one wonders what of beauty and uplift 

will come familiarly into their lives to take 

the place of this lost Bible which we study as a 
family textbook no more. 

When I try to think what life without the 
scenes from the Bible and the classics which are 
so full of Bible idiom would mean, I cannot see 
anything but barrenness. Will a new literature 
spring up? And if so, what will it be founded 
upon? ; 

Is there in the world of “efficiency”? enough 

piritual uplift to keep men goinge What and 
it?) Kven our thoughts of love and 
home, our ideals of motherhood, are Biblical 
Will not the children, ignorant of this, miss much 
from maternal tenderness and parental pro 
tection? 

As | entered a large city, a day or two after 
Christmas last year, I noticed in the most 
squalid and terrible homes the Christmas bells 
in the windows. Dirty windows they were, 
with dirty and ragged curtains and every sug 
gestion of poverty if not of vice. Yet here was 
the thought of Christmas made manifest in this 
cheap and touching little demonstration. It 
seemed terribly futile: the knowledge that in 
all these years of alleged Christian civilization 
the idea is still only symbolical—and that the 
living of it has never yet begun. 

One wonders with something like hope grip 
ping at the heart if the total destruction of the 
old order of things must take place before the 
real building begins; and whether in the in- 
dustrial efficiency—the learning to do things 
actually well, the raising of all jobs to the level 
of respect, the clever doing of them being the 
test, rather than the kind of work or the “ class”’ 
of it—men will finally work out the ‘fon earth 
peace, good will toward men” which we have 
professed but not lived up to for nearly twenty 
centuries! 

But,.even so, shall we not need the same old 
textbook? Is not truth always true, and will 
not the demand for spiritual life, for acquaint- 
ance with the Creator, be as insistent as ever? 

But I do not find this need as yet in our boys. 
There are no natural yearnings after God. They 
are passionately eager to have a good time. 
Machinery and warfare are the things which 
most delight them. 

This naturally makes a grandmother fidgety, 
especially when she is trying with all her might 
not to “spoil” the boy that was left in her 
charge. The grandmother who “‘ raises” a child 
is pretty sure to come in for a lot of criticism. 
If he goes wrong it is because she ‘‘ spoiled ”’ him. 
We are terribly obtuse about these things. 


where i 


UST now the people of America are spending 

a tremendous amount of money in ruining 
children. The child that 
as a brand from the burning. He is of gsuch 
wonderful fiber that bad teaching, bad sur 
roundings and stupidity cannot spoil him. The 
child incarcerated for ten years in the public 
school of a country town, subjected to the nar- 
row gossip he hears at home, absorbing pro 
fanity on the streets, on the playground, runs 
a gantlet through which he can scarcely come 
without deep and lasting scars. 

I have always believed that one reason why 
Helen Keller is a prodigy is because she has 
never heard or seen anything bad. Her infirmi- 
ties have shielded her from much, very much! 

The time may come—let us try to believe 
that it will come—when there will be more soul 


escapes is snatched 





intelligence abroad, and when that soul intel- 
ligence has touched the very bedrock of labor; 
when no man will spurn his job or any other 
man’s job, and when all effort of every sort 
will be recognized as noble and all people will 
recornize art as inseparable from life. It will 
come when each laborer will recognize himself 
as a magician substituting beauty for ashes, 
and when men shall share alike the rewards of 
toil. 

To-day I should not grieve if my boys took 
up some lowly vocation if they might be, in 
heart and soul, gentlemen while they were 
plying it. I do not care for them to get rich or 
for their names to be enrolled among the 
“great.” What would please me would be for 
them to be gentlemen farmers—and I[ mean this 
in no sarcastic or flimsy use of the term. I 
should like for them to be agriculturists and at 
the same time gentlemen. 

There is a wonderful field here in spite of the 
fact that our farmers are the most discouraged 
class in the world and so many are leaving their 
farms as fast as they can get away from them. 
We shall see the day when the Government will 
have to offer special inducements to get men 
to work the ground, perhaps even conscript 
“hands” into the fields. 
radical, but mark it! 


I know this sounds 


f 5 F is not enough spiritual uplift in farm 
homes to furnish the ambition to boys and 
girls. Itis not fun and pleasure and excitement 
they are seeking when they go away to the city. 
It is love of God. They do not know it. Their 
parents do not know it. But a great blankness 
has entered into their lives where once emotional 
religion filled their souls. Their churchis empty, 
their social life is dead. They are hunting some- 
thing soul-filling. They do not find it, of course, 
in cheap “movies” and in poor, dull society, but 
they find something at least that is not all a 
blank. 

If I could see my boys go to the farms and 
reinstate in a farmhouse something like the 
patriarchal life; if I could see them take hold of 
fields with the definite purpose and determina- 
tion to make them yield the maximum crops; if 
I could see them intent upon raising the finest of 
fine stock and the most beautiful of beautiful 
fruit; if I could see them laying off the grounds 
and taking an interest in all lovely growing 
things and bringing to their toil the conscious 
ness of religion and of art as it should be and as 
it must be applied to the doing of vital things 
I could exclaim with earnest meaning: ‘‘ Now 
let thy servant depart in peace!” 

The old-fashioned farmer will smile at this. 
He knows too well by what “hard licks”? even 
a bare living comes out of the ground. He 
knows too well the difficulties of hiring help 
these days and of fighting drought and disease 
and insect pests and all that 
beset the soul 

Ile knows too well how the young folks get 
lonely; how they being ridiculed as 
“hayseeds’; how they chafe under the slow re 
turns of labor and fret over the reports they 
read of other men ‘vetting tremendous salaries 
and “striking it rich” ina multitude of different 


the drawbacks 


resent 


Wiys. 

| believe nothing ever struck at the heart of 
things —for agriculture is the heart of things 
with quite such deadly and paralyzing force as 
the “success” stories printed in leading periodi 
cals. ‘The photographs, the history of *‘success- 
ful men,” men who have made millions, men 
who get salaries of twenty thousand or more 
dollars a year, told in seductive and exciting 
fashion, always with the inference that anything 
short of this is failure, discourage many more 
men and boys than they inspire. 

If this space were devoted to suggestions for 
bringing happiness and uplift and a sense of art 
to the doing of common things—but far better 
and more practical, if men had learned to man 
age money so that the contrast in salarie$S would 
not and could not be so painful, we should then 
be on the road to real success. 

I see the shadow of discouragement instead 
of the light of ambition fall upon the faces of my 
boys to-day, young as they are, when they read 
these papers in which success is recorded in three 
groups of figures, and I pray to God that a 
general uplifting of character all along the path 
of human toil might mean “success” rather 
than the miserable system by which the “‘ man 
who is making his millions”’ is rated the big man 
of the day. 


TOTHING hinders spiritual development 
LN more finally and fatally than continued and 
phenomenal money success. I do not, of course, 
for one moment mean that all men who are suc 
cessful in money affairs are for this reason non 
spiritual. But money can come near creating 
its own world, and the man who sees ‘success’ 
come through his own personal effort is likely 
to go forward in the pride of his strength, and to 
forget and cause his family to forget the great 
simplicities through which the spirit i 
manifest. 

For this reason alone it would be well for u 
all if labor could be actually glorified, not in 
words and sentiment, but with tangible reward 
and with the attention to beauty in life and with 
education and surroundings that have hitherto 
been claimed only by those who could buy them 
with money. 

Never until conditions are equalized can labor 
be actually glorified; and never, until real edu 
cation has taught men in the commonest walks 
in life how to use the power that can “ Life’s 
leaden metal into gold transmute,” can men of 
all classes know what it means to glorify labor. 
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Painting by Wm. de 
Leftwich Dodge, med- 
alist of the Paris Salon; 
Prix d’ Atelier in Con- 
cours d’Atelier,Géréme. 


Made in France only 


Art here portrays for you the Spirit of Djer-Kiss, 
my perfume —the incense of the Spring, the soft 
fragrance of blossoms. But still, to conceive fairly 
the réalité, you should be acquainted with Djer-Kiss 
itself. Only so can you learn that subtle individ- 
uality, that distinguished refinement of Djer-Kiss, so 
truly French. For, made and packed for you by me 


in Paris, and in Paris only, Djer-Kiss is French indeed. 


My representatives, Alfred H. Smith Co., will be 
honored to send you a little package of Djer-Kiss ex- 
tract, face powder and sachet, on receipt of ten cents. 
I invite you to command them. —Kerkoff, Paris. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers 
41 West Thirty-Third Street New York City 


EXTRACT 7 FACE POWDER 7 TOILET WATER 7 SACHET 7 TALC 
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For the Class of 1917 


A Betty Wales Ploshkin 


Kept always in sight 
Will keep your purse 
avy 
And make your heart 
light. 


CHOOL days nearly over! But no tire- 
some fittings to interfere with the last 
few precious weeks. No worry 

whether the gown of gowns will be finished 
on time or will come up to expectations 
or not. 


No sweeter, more charming, more indi- 
vidual styles could be designed than the 
adorable ‘Betty Wales’ creations that are 
ready-to-wear even to the dainty Kleinert 
Gem Dress Shields under arms. 


The Betty Wales label, with its “lucky 
Ploshkin,” assures you absolute satisfaction 
with style, materials, workmanship. A 
Betty Wales Graduation Gown, whatever 
model you choose, will prove a delight. 
One dealer in your town handles 


1 Wrol 


Dre/sses 


TRADE MARK REG. 





If you don’t know just what to do after commence- 
ment, by all means read “Betty Wales, Business 
Woman,” the inspiring story of a young college 
graduate. A 50c book for only |5c in stamps or coin. 
Send today! 


BETTY WALES DRESSMAKERS 
105 Waldorf Building New York 


In association with Goldman Costume Co. 








A Betty Wales Ploshkin 
Kept always in sight 
Brings luck and good 
fortune 

Makes everything right. 
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, | NHE freshness and beauty of Eastertime 
seem naturally to associate themselves 
with the sweetness and simplicity of un- 

folding child life that peoples its big world of 
imagination with characters that are very real 
and very much alive, although they be only 
printed on paper. So what could please the 
children more than a party where their story- 
book people would take form and shape and be 
fondled in their very arms? 


Fi es Home JourNat children know Flos- 
“X sie Fisher and her funny little friends, and 
now Flossie appears on china, in pretty green 
and white or black and white, to grace the tea 
party. First, however, she has appeared on 
cute little sheets of note paper, on which the 
invitations to the party have been written. She 
is likely to be seen here, there and everywhere, 
for you will find her on daintily colored silk 
handkerchiefs that have come all the way from 
Japan, and on plainer ‘‘hankies,”’ too, such as 
one would carry to school, with pretty borders 
of blue, pink and green; and on fancy silk 
handbags in which the handkerchiefs may be 
carried. She appears, too, on little sets of tin 
dining-room and bedroom furniture, the pic- 
tures on the set telling the entire story of Flos- 
sie’s candy making. All the furniture is filled 
with pure candy. Imagine Flossie having a 
bureau drawer filled with candy! All these 
things you will see in the window above, and 
in the center of the shelf there are cut-outs of 
Flossie with each one of her friends, the dog, 
the cat and the rabbit, made in silver jewelry 
as a pin, a necklace or a bracelet. The guests 
at the party will roll hoops, plant garden seeds, 
color Easter eggs, 





Conducted 
j ay. 
h Virginia Hunt 











N THE table in the center you will notice 

the centerpiece, candle shades, sheep place- 
cards and other novelties that come boxed 
complete, with prettily colored shepherdess 
invitations, ina set for eight children. They 
are decorated with Boy Blues and Bo-Peeps. 
In addition there are for favors Mother Goose 
characters impersonating Mother Goose, Mary 
who had the little lamb, Bo-Peep, Old Mother 
Hubbard, and others, each with her particular 
pet alongside on the top of a candy box. 


|, Gotta “the little kindly things with 

wings’’—elegantly adorn their party table, 
in their new réle of art metal novelties. Most 
cunning they look backing up afern dish, hang- 
ing on bud holders, supporting two-column 
flower vases, and meditating with chin in 
hands by tree-trunk candle holders on which 
are perched little bluebirds. They sit com- 
fortably on the sides of bonbon dishes, and on 
thehandles of baskets that are silk lined for 
favors. Kewpie note paper must be used to 
ask the little guests to come. 

The Kewpies’ secret is that they are so kind 
to people that they make everyone smile and 
look happy. So the object of a Kewpie Party 
is tomake the children smile, as they doubtless 
will when they see the Kewpie table, and be 
happy, as they surely will when they have a 
Kewpie to take home to show mother. 


N RS.PETER RABBIT and family are seen 
LV1i at the bottom of the page en route in their 
auto car for Farmer Brown’s cabbage patch, 
where Peter Rabbit awaitsthem. They are go- 
ing to have a picnic if Reddy Fox doesn’t scare 

them away. All 


and do other eee these and other 


things that 
Flossie did. 


N THE right- 

hand window 
above you will 
find the remark- 
able Quacky 
Doodles and 
Danny Daddles 
family. They are 
like the three 
bears in the story 

big, middle- 
sized and _ little. 








They can stand Ln 








on one foot or on 


familiar charac- 
ters of bedtime 
story fame are 
now materialized 
under the nick- 
name of ‘‘ Quad- 
dies.”” At the 
right of the pic- 
ture you will see 
, Hooty, the owl; 
Py? sporty old 
y Spotty, the tur- 
tle; Grandfather 
Frog withhis 
p spots and wis- 
Tene en ned dom, and all the 
other little folk of 

















two feet and cock their laugh- 
able heads in most unusual 
ways. 

The babies of the family are 
on the shelf, and for parties 
they may hold in their mouths 
the names of each and all of 
the little children, so that each 
child will surely get one. 
About to take a plunge into 
the duck pond, they form an 
amusing centerpiece for the 
table. The cretonne hung in 
the back of the window is cov- 
ered with these lively ducks 
and may be used for nursery 
covers and cushions. 











COPYRIGHT, 1916, T. W. B. 
“Pin-a-Tail-on-Peter 
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the Green Forest and Green 
Meadows. They are fitted 
into wooden bases and may be 
used as place-cards, favors or 
prizes. On the back of each 
is a verse written especially 
for the character. Quaddy 
stationery invitation forms 
are all ready to fill out. 

But most fun of all is the 
game ‘“‘ Pin-a-Tail-on-Peter.’’ 
Look at the picture on 
the left and see how scared 
Peter looks as the feathery 
tails of different colors are 
stuck everywhere they 
” shouldn’t be! 
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You ll know what 
Hot Water Service 


really is when you 
get 4 RUUD F 


Can you imagine anything that would 
add more to the convenience of your home 
than to have all the piping hot water you 
wanted ready whenever you turned any 
hot water faucet? 


The Ruud Automatic Gas Water Heater 
gives you service of exactly that sort. 


The Ruud goes in the basement and op- 
erates entirely by the opening and closing 
of your hot water faucets. Every bit of 
bother is done away with. 


So far as you are concerned, you simply 
turn on any hot water faucet in the house 
—at any time—and hot water gushes forth 
until you turn the faucet off again. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 
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ee” = “Hot Water All Over the House” 


‘The Ruud is really simple in its operation. ‘The flow of water 
when you open a faucet, automatically turns on the gas in the 
heater, “he gas ignites from a tiny pilot light and instantly heats 
the water as it passes through a copper heating coil. “he water 
cannot get too hot, for a temperature regulator in the heater 
keeps the gas supply down to just what is needed. ‘Turning off 
the water shuts off the gas—until you want hot water again. 


Thus, the Ruud burns gas only when you are drawing hot 

water, and then only enough to heat the exact quantity you use 
—no more or less. Yet it gives you continuous hot water service 

without the expense or trouble of keeping a fire going all the 
time. ‘The Ruud is the efficient, the economical way of supplying 
ever-ready hot water to every home where gas is available. 


Certainly, there is no other method that day and night gives 
you unlimited hot water—fresh, sparkling, steaming hot—bath- 
room, kitchen, laundry—so easily, conveniently, economically. 


The initial expense of the Ruud Heater is moderate —~ex- 
tremely so when you consider that the one investment means 
instant hot water service added permanently to your household. 
The Ruud is of such durable construction that long life is 
assured. Many Ruud Heaters have been in service for 20 years. 


Your local gas company, or any plumber or gas appliance 
store, will give you compl@te information about this dette hot 
water supply. Ruud Heaters are made in sizes to fit every kind 

fhome. If you are near one of our branch offices listed oppo- 
site, come in and see the various models. 


PUURUUDTEUUEUEURUULURELEUUREUUURUGDERUUUUEUQUOLUNGUGUEUQUAUUDURDRESORGRQUGUUAROUURCUURNDORRODEOUDURUIODODLARIONEOUEIOLI, 


Interesting Ruud Booklet Mailed Free 


The Ruud booklet and descriptive matter, telling all about 
the Ruud Heater and Instant Hot Water Service, mailed free 


Ruud Manufacturing Company 
Dept. B Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 


BATHROOM 
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Ruud Manufacturing Company of Canada 
371 Adelaide Street, W., Toronto 


Slip 





RU BD: 





WATER HEATER 





. ST. PAUL 
on request. Address home office or branch nearest you. 144 E. Sixth Street 
TOLEDO 
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The Ruud Goes In the 
Basement; Answers the 
Turn of Every Hot Water 
Faucet In the House. 


The Ruud Heater is a thor- 
oughly tested and proved de- 
vice, Over 100,000 are in use. 
Once you install a Ruud Heater, 
your hot water question is set- 
tled permanently. The Ruud 
is purposely made of a sturdy, 
durable construction that in- 
sures long service and the 
greatest possible fuel economy. 
Consider this when you buy. 


Get a RUUD iieetion 


There are other water heat- 
ing devices on the market which 
operate by the “turn the faucet”’ 
method. You may be offered 
one for a little less than the 
Ruud costs. But the sturdy 
construction of the Ruud and its 
exclusive gas-saving features 
make it far more economical 
and satisfactory. The Ruud in 
greater economy of gas alone 
soon makes up for the small dif- 
ference in price. It is distinctly 
worth while to be sure that the 
water heater you get bears the 
name “ Ruud.’’ In no other ap- 
pliance is it quite so true that 
the best is cheapest. 





























See the Ruud at any one 
of these branch offices 


ATLANTA 

927 Grant Building 
BALTIMORE 

114 W. Lexington Street 
BOSTON 

10 Lincoln Street 
BUFFALO 

893 Main Street 
CHICAGO 

435 People’s Gas Building 
CINCINNATI 

707 Elm Street 
CLEVELAND 

1854 Euclid Avenue 
COLUM BUS 

41 West Long Street 
DALLAS 

1501 Commerce Street 
DETROIT 

234 Griswold Street 
DULUTH 

319 West First Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 

22 Pembroke Arcade 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.) 

1332 Main Street 
LOUISVILLE 

309 Third Street 
LOS ANGELES 

721 South Olive Street 
MILWAUKEE 

89 Biddle Street 
NEW YORK 

115 Broadway 
NEW ORLEANS 

922 Common Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

1938 Market Street 
PORTLAND (Ore.) 

1010 Spaulding Building 
ROCHESTER 

34 N. Clinton Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 

428 Sutter Street 
ST. LOUIS 

1019 Locust Street 








































240 Erie Street 
WASHINGTON 
616 Twelfth Street 
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What Evennessin 


a Crochet Cotton 
means to you — 
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HE evenness of a single thread—the evenness of the finished 
product—if you want these you want a crochet cotton that has a 
perfect ¢wzst. You want a crochet cotton with no unevenness of 
strands or other imperfections which make it hard to work with 





and bring about results of which you simply can’t be proud. 


*K 


And more!—you want a cotton that is 
smooth to the fingers, glides easily on the 
hook, making the hardest crochet design 
a pleasure to execute. 

DEXTER CORDONNET CRO- 
CHET COTTON answers perfectly 
every one of these requirements. 

It must be right! Made by “The Mill 
with the Hundred Years Behind It,’’ 
DEXTER Cordonnet comes from long- 
fibre Sea Island Cotton, which, when 
properly spun, gives the evenness peculiar 
to DEXTER Cordonnet. It is highly 
mercerized to give that silky lustre and 
finish. 

The cotton is carefully selected and re- 
selected—that gives it the balance of even- 
ness. It is twisted on the most modern 
machines through an individual process 
by men who take pride in their work — 


+k 


* * 


that gives it the proper ¢w7zst—that is why 
it is a little better and why it lies flat. 

When you have gone to your dealer and 
said ““Give me DEXTER Cordonnet’’ 
and you have executed your design with 
DEXTER, your crochet work has that 
essential EVENNESS and firmness—you 


are glad to show it to your friends. 
YOUR DEALER HAS “‘DEXTER’’ 


OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU— 
ASK FOR IT NEXT TIME. 
For introductory pur- 


FREE poses only, a ball of 


DEXTER Cordonnet No. 30, white, 
will be sent FREE with each order for 
one of our Art Books, ““Old and New 
Designs in Crochet Work’’ —hand- 
somely illustrated, full directions, sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


* * 





The same care used in making DEXTER Cordonnet is applied in making the other 
DEXTER products. That is why people who know, demand them. Some of these 
products are: DEXTER CROCHET TWIST, DEXTER SILKO CROCHET 
AND EMBROIDERY COTTON, DEXTER KNITTING COTTON and 
DEXTER TATTING. It will pay you to be sure you get them at your dealer’s. 
Literature describing these cottons and their special uses sent FREE on request. 
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DEXTER YARN CO., Dept. D, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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PRING—a time of awaken- 
ing, of competition! Men 


enter more eagerly into busi- 
ness deals; boys race on track 
teams—and women? We race, 
too, for we’re racing this year 
against an ever-soaring oppo- 
nent, an opponent who has no 
thought of fairness or humanity, 
no thought of anything but his 
own variable wish. You all know 
whom I mean—Mr. High Cost 
of Food. 

He isa strong opponent. We’re 
finding him pretty hard to beat. 
When he rises as he has risen in 
just the last year, we’re apt to forget about 
beating him, and give up in despair, for most 
oi our incomes have remained stationary, while 
the cost of food has grown to monster size. 
When we look at our mouselike incomes and 
the elephantine cost of food, we shudder, with 
a ‘“What’s the use?”” We're apt to forget that 
a mouse, if it’s clever, can worst an elephant. 

At least, I'd forgotten it. I’d watched the 
rise of meat, of butter, of flour, of potatoes 
of almost everything. I raged over the hold in 
eggs. But what did I do? Nothing—that is, 
nothing very effective. I bought as cheaply as 
I knew how to buy; I bought foods which were 
sold at lower prices than others. It didn’t do 
much good, though; I had to buy more in the 
end. So finally I despaired and let the food 
bills rise as much as they wanted to. I cer- 
tainly did feel hopeless. 


‘Base one day last month, I found my 
neighbor preserving eggs. She was putting 
up dozens of them. That seemed strange, now 
that eggs were getting cheaper. “That’s just 
it,’ she explained; “I’m never again going to let 
anyone make me lie awake nights over a hold 
ineggs; I’m going to have my own hold. I’m 
buying eggs at a respectable price and preserv- 
ing enough of them to last me through all the 
egg holds of months to come. I’m going to 
have eggs no matter what the market price, 
for I won’t be dependent on their low or high 
cost. Pll have my own market.”’ 

I’d hate to describe my thoughts of myself 
for the next couple of hours. They weren’t 
very complimentary. But at the end of that 
time I’d made up my mind that I was going to 
have the race of my life—that, no matter how 
high he went, I was going to beat Mr. High 
Cost of Food. Not only would I preserve eggs, 
but I would, when fruits were at their lowest 
cost, preserve them. 

I began to feel ten years younger—and oh, 
so much more capable! I wanted to laugh out 
loud. I could almost hear the elephantine food 
prices beg the small, but very wise and clever, 
mouse for mercy. What a helpless beast that 
clephant looked! 

They say that there’s nothing so successful 
as success; that even a little of it isso magnetic 
that immediately it attracts more and more. I 
don’t know whether it was my tiny bit of su 
cessful thinking or not, but at any rate every 
thing in the next week seemed to coincide to 
further this sort of thinking. 

In an interval between maids I did the cook- 
ing myself. Even in that short time I found 
that my servants had been very. much over- 
ordering, that they had wasted food shame- 
fully. For the first time in years I thought 
seriously about the planning of meals from an 
economical as well as an attractive standpoint. 

The food had been good ecnough—not really 
good—andoh, howmuch they musthave wasted 
by uneven measurements! For while a tea- 
spoonful of butter isn’t much, twenty-four 
level ones mount up to a quarter of a pound 
and butter isn’t cheap. 

Then, when food had been left over and the 
left-overs thrown out and more food bought 
to take the place of that wasted, I had worried 
about my bills, when, instead, I should have 
been investigating matters in my kitchen. It 
taught me that each part of my household, like 
each part of a business, must be capably super- 
vised. I made up my mind that henceforth I 
would either plan the meals and do all the or- 
dering myself, or I would teach my cook how 
to do these things properly. But at any rate 
I would oversee affairs in the kitchen. 


TEXT, as good luck would have it, my tele- 
1 N phone wires were disconnected and, instead 
of telephoning for my supplies, I was forced to 
goto market. That telephone trouble was cer- 
tainly a boon, for I learned what I would have 
pooh-poohed anyone’s telling me—that there is 
a vast difference between the food, both in its 
quality and its cost, sent to one when ordered 
by telephone and when picked out in person. 

I was utterly astounded by the money I 
saved in this way. And I didn’t put all my 









faithin one store. I noticed, by 
going to market myself, that 
stores varied in prices—in one 
store the beefsteak was as good 
as but cheaper than at the store 
on the corner; the store around 
the corner sold vegetables of equal 
value but at alower cost than the 
first store. Sol tried out various 
stores until I found the ones 
which gave the best values. 

Then, one day, I was attracted 
by anotice ina department store 
Mrs. Smith, soit ran, would talk 
on “Food Values,’’ on the sixth 
floor, from 3 to4P. mM. Two weeks 
ago I should not have noticed the sign; that 
day, with my energies bent on winning a race, 
I jumped at the chance of learning more about 
my opponent. My good luck was still with me, 
for Mrs. Smith turned out to be a woman who 
knew food values, and who presented her 
knowledge so interestingly that she made me 
want to go right home and begin using what 
I’d learned. One of the things she particularly 
emphasized was the difference between a poorly 
balanced and a well-balanced meal. Just as I 
was wondering what a ‘‘ well-balanced meal” 
meant she explained it: 


a i all know what balancing is—to make 
things equal to one another. Sometimes 
you make things balance in weight, sometimes 
in cost, sometimes in nourishment. 

“When we balance a meal we balance for 
nourishment. On one side we have a nourish- 
ing dinner—a dinner that not merely satisfies 
our immediate hunger but that also gives us 
warmth and energy for working, and which 
helps build up our bodies. That’s the sort oi 
dinner we all want. 

“So onthe other side we put the foods that 
make up this dinner. We're not going to put 
all potatoes on the scale, because potatoes, 
while they give us a lot of energy, don’t make 
our bodies grow except in fat. Potatoes are 
very starchy, and all starchy foods give heat 
and power to work and make fat. 

“Then we want meat, because meat does 
what potatoes do not: it makes our bodies 
grow. Fishand allanimal foods, suchas meats, 
milk, cheese and eggs, are what we eat to make 
us grow, whether, when children, to make us 
larger and stronger, or, when mature, to keep 
our bodies at the normal size and weight. 

“We also want vegetables such as string 
beans or spinach or beets, because colored 
vegetables have salts that help to keep the 
organs of our bodies running smoothly. Then 
fruits are good because of the water and the 
salts and sugar they contain. 

“Of course we must have something to 
drink, since two-thirds of the weight of our 
bodies is made up of water. So we drink 
water as water, or in coffee, tea or milk 

“Now here’s our dinner—a starchy food ora 
fatty one, a meat or a meat substitute, a salty 
vegetable or a fruit, or both, and a beverage 
To-day we are going to have clear tomato soup, 
cheese soufflé (letting the cheese and eggs take 
the place of meat in this dinner), baked pota 
toes, creamed peas, fruit cup and cake.’’ 


\ RS. SMITH began her demonstration 
LV cooking, and an important engagement 
made me leave. That evening, when recalling 
the various things she had brought out, I r 
membered her remark about meat substi 
tutes—cheese soufflé in place of meat. What 
an economy! I began to plan other cheese 
dishes—— Welsh rabbit for luncheon, macaroni 
and cheese, cheese pie. I could use my pre 
served eggs aS meat substitutes—another sav 
ing. The butcher’s bill began to lose its grim 
aspect. I could imagine the calm, matter-of- 
fact manner in which I would receive the next 
month’s bill. 

Now that I knew what foods were grouped 
together I could choose the less expensive ones 
and still get the right kind for proper nourish- 
ment 

To win in any race one must know one’s 


ground. And the ground in my case was food 
values what foods give the most nourishment 


for the money expended, what foods can take 
the place of others; it was knowing how to 
market in order to find out what was there, 
and to get the best of what I wanted; it was 
saving of food through proper cooking; it was 
making use of every ounce | had of brains, 
perseverance and skill. 

It isn’t easy to win the race against food 
prices—I haven’t won yet, but I’m constantly 
finding new ways of economy, from studying 
and discovering food facts. But I know I am 
going to win, for practical knowledge is the 
best sort of whip. And when I have the whip 
hand, why fear even Mr. High Cost of Food? 





NOTE —The following booklets have been prepared to aid Home JouRNAL readers in their home problems: 
“How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and Meats’ (price, 15 cents); ‘‘A Guide to Menu-Making”’ (price, 6 cents); 
“Candies, Cakes and Cookie rice, 10 cents); “THE Lapies’ Home JourNaL Family Budget Chart” (price, 


10 cents). Should y« 
New Housekeeping E 


if thes: send the required amount, in money or stamps, with your request to the 
ores’ Home JourNnAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





















































The Artistic 
Way lo Furnish 
O 


ur Home 


F you want to see some of the 
latest ideas in home furnishings 


—and learn how home can be made more cosy 
and attractive than ever at a price-saving—write 
at once for our Free Miniature Catalog explaining 
all. Besides being an invaluable buying guide, it 
pictures scores of dainty conceptions in— 
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High Grade Dependable 


Home Furnishings 


Awarded Highest Honors at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Peck & Hills furniture embodies a rare combina- 
tion of beauty, style, dependability and low price. And 
you can see these famous home furnishings in your own 


town—if you go to your Peck & Flills furniture dealer. 


Million Dollar Assortment 


—at your service. No mat- 
ter what you need in home fur- 
nishings try this more saving way. 
See your Peck & Hills dealer! The 
best values in town are here—also 
a splendid assort ment. 

Sut should he happen to be 
‘out” of the desired articles, ask 
him to show you the big Peck & 
TTills dealer catalog. 

This great book shows no 
less than 4,000 of the finest, most 


‘ 


attractive values in dependable 
artistic home furnishings ever of- 
fered—over $1,000,000 worth in 
all. Artistic tables, chairs, dress- 
ers, couches—suites for every room 

-Period furniture—carpets, orien- 
tal and domestic rugs, harmonious 
home furnishings of all kinds are 
shown, and at prices so lowas to be 
astonishing, 


From this book you can 
make selections, your dealer order- 
ing and guaranteeing satisfaction. 


Another Peck & Hills Way 


If visiting one of the cities below, ask your dealer for 
our “Card of Introduction,” which signed by him, admits you to our 
Exhibition Rooms. Here you may see everything illustrated in the “big 
book,” gather the best ideas, in modern home furnishings. And if you 
wish to buy you may do so, having your purchase charged to the 

















Pecks & Bills 
Fursitere 


Polish 








dealer signing the card, and paying him later on 
satisfactory terms, 

We ship to him—he delivers to you, and 
no extra charge, red tape, delay—no credentials 
needed other than the card. 


Valuable FREE Book 


VOLUME 6 


See your Peck & Hills dealer— but 
send at once for the valuable Book given 
freely to all desiring a comfortable, and 
artistically furnished home. Write NOW. 
With book, goes the name of your 
Peck & Hills dealer. 


PECK & HILLS 
FURNITURE Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Distributors 
Wabash Avenue, at Fourteenth St.,CHICAGO, ILL. 


141 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1748 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 

2n4 and Mission Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
800 San Fernando Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ORDER YOUR 
UNDERWEAR 
By Name 


HAT is how five million undergarments are ordered each 

year. “The women who purchase these five millions buy our 
‘‘hand-finished’’ underwear for various reasons. 

They know the importance of such perfect fitting under- 
clothes as “‘Harvarp Muuts’’ (hand-finished), cut to conform 
to the lines of the body and finished by hand—they have the de- 
sire of all fastidious women for personal daintiness. 

The “‘flat-lock’’ seam used throughout in “‘Harvarp MI Lts’’ 
(hand-finished) underwear has met with enthusiastic feminine 
approval because it means increased durability and but a single 
thickness of fabric at each seam. 


66. 9 ° ° 
A. woman who had © ideals’? in undergarments designed 
66 9 ° ‘ ‘ A 
HarvarpbD Mi tts’’ and to her inspiration is due the grace and 
beauty of these garments. 


You can order underwear for yourself or the children in a 
wide variety of weights and in all styles—many adapted to the 
modern gowns of transparent materials. Vests, drawers, tights 
and union suits, are included in the finest quality fabrics, and at 
no more than you pay for ordinary underwear. 


If, by any chance, your dealer does not carry ‘‘ HARVARD 
Mitts’ ask for “‘Mérope’’ Underwear which is also manufac- 
tured by us. These two lines are identical in everything but name. 
Write us, if you wish, for name of dealer nearest your home. 


“HARVARD MILLS” 


(Hand Finished) 
Fine Gauge Ribbed 


UNDERWEAR 


HARVARD KNITTING MILL 
CWINSHIP, BOIT & CO.) 
Wakefield, Massachusetts New York: 1101-1113 Broadway 























Reproduced on Pages 18 and 19 From the Noted Collection of Mr. Charles P. Taft 


By Elizabeth R. Kellogg 


Librarian of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Museum 


A Tale Almost Too Good to be True 


4 NHROUGH the two paintings from the 
Taft Collection which you have the oppor- 
tunity of studying this month, and one 

which will appear next month, you can come a 

little closer to another branch of the art of the 

Netherlands—that of figure painting, in the 

golden seventeenth century—and become a 

little better acquainted, through their works, 

with two of the most commanding and yet elu- 
sive figures in the whole history of art: Frans 

Hals and Sir Antony Van Dyck. 

Among the world’s greatest painters it would 
be hard to find two about whose personal lines 
so few facts could be stated without dispute as 
thesetwo. Yet there is one story which includes 
them both—a tale almost too good to be true 
and yet containing so many truths that it will 
never cease to be remembered. Thisis the story: 

There came to the studio of Frans Hals one 
day a gentleman who desired to have his por- 
trait painted, and at once. He was told that 
the painter was not in—he must wait until to- 
morrow. 

But the stranger could not wait, it seemed; 
he must be traveling on; and so Frans Hals 
was found and hurried from the tavern, which 
tradition gives as his favorite haunt, to paint 
his peremptory client. And paint him he did, 
with the speed and vigor for which he remains 
almost without a rival, completing the portrait 
in scarcely more than one hour. 

‘““Very fine,” said the stranger, ‘‘and so easily 
done! Portrait painting seems to be a simple 
matter. With your leave I will now try my 
hand at making a portrait of you.” 

With these words he took possession of paint 
and brushes and fell to work with great dis 
patch, so that, in scarcely longer time than the 
first portrait had taken, Frans Hals looked 
upon the canvas and saw his own face as in a 
mirror. 

“Ho!” said he. ‘‘ Either you are the Devil 
himself or Van Dyck!” And the two masters 
clasped hands. 

What would we not give to see those two 
portraits and thus to get from each of these 
two men his opinion of the other! Then, in 
deed, we could dispense with other biogra 
phies; for Frans Hals never failed to tell the 
truth about his model, and Van Dyck could do 
so when he chose. But the portraits do not 
survive, either to tell their own story or td 
prove this one. 

Yet we know that some of the most impor 
tant points in the tale are true. Frans Hals 
and Van Dyck, between them, could have 
painted two masterpieces in an afternoon, and 
they were alive and doing this work at the 
same time and in cities so near together that 
they must surely have met. In all other re- 
spects, however, the two men were widely 
separated. 


A Magician of the Brush 


AN DYCK was a painter of lords and 

ladies: far other were the men and women 
whom Frans Hals has preserved for us. When 
we pass from Van Dyck’s circle into his we 
leave behind the artificial barrier of pride, the 
genteel reserve, the idle grace of the conscious 
aristocrat *‘ posing for posterity.”” The Dutch 
of the seventeenth century, the most demo 
cratic people of their day, were not interested 
in the earmarks of caste. They were men and 
women of action, the same who, with terrific 
labor, wrested their little patch of land from the 
greedy Spaniard as they before had reclaimed 
it from the greedy sea. The qualities which 
won them this success and had made them the 
richest folk in Europe were written plainly on 
their faces. 

And through the magic of Frans Hals we 
can still read them there. 

Bode, the great German critic, says that 
Hals ‘‘in his portraits displays such vivacity 
and freshness, gives such a speaking and im- 
mediate likeness, as no other painter has done 
before or since”; and that ‘‘his pictures are 
of historical importance: they show us a race 
with strong passions, highly developed egoism, 
but controlled and guided by a keen under 
standing, piety and patriotism.’ He speaks 
further of Hals’ particular gift of establishing an 


tlow to 


HE pictures this 

month are what we 
might call 
pictures, and for this 
reason the same style of 
frame was used for both. 
Molding made of Circas- 
sian walnut, but finished 
an olive green, was 
chosen. The thinnest 
dull gilt lining obtainable 
was used, as it helps to 
bring out the color in 
each picture. Ina Phila- 
delphia shop these frames 
cost $2.35 each. 


animated and harmonious connection between 
the person represented and the onlooker. This 
last quality of finding his sitter always awake 
and responsive is an indication of the social 
gifts of Frans Hals. Certainly the men, women 
and children who sat to him enjoyed doing so, 
and were as alive to his personality as he was 
to theirs. 


The Keenest Eye and the Surest Hand 


“T*AKE, for example, this glorious pair from 

the Taft Collection. Would it be possible to 
ask for more life, more animation, more individ- 
uality, more simplicity of pose, more frankness 
of expression? To see these two portraits is 
to experience the sensation of standing in the 
presence of two individuals of extraordinary 
force and animation who do you the honor of 
taking an interest in you. The woman in par- 
ticular launches a challenge so direct yet so 
piquant that one cannot but feel a shade re- 
lieved that the canvas cannot insist upon the 
witty answer it invites. We tingle at the 
thought that this delightful creature might 
laugh with us; but we shudder lest she laugh 
at us! 

Does it surprise anyone that the truthful 
rendering of such lively, matter-of-fact folk as 
these should have anything to do with high 
art? Then he does not yet realize what art is, 
for it is on no other achievement that Frans 
Hals is rated with the small group of painters 
of the very first rank. 

Neither is there any glamour of romance in 
the story of his life, so far as we are able to 
piece it together from the meager facts that 
are noted in the archives of Haarlem in the 
Netherlands—in the parish register, the books 
of the Guild of Rhetoric, the Guild of St. Lucas, 
etc., and, alas! the annals of the police court 
and the poor books. 

History has tried to make of Hals a roister- 
ing blade who spent his time in the tavern 
and died in the poorhouse. It is hard to rec- 
oncile an extreme version of this view with the 
fact that he lived to be over eighty years old, 
and in the last years of his life painted two great 
portrait groups, which, while they show a fail- 
ing hand, are yet superb. 

At least we may be sure that the master of 
the keenest eye and surest hand among all 
painters was no befuddled drinker. 


Frans Hals, the Greatest Realist of All 


T IS to his works, then, that we may turn for 

information, and of these, fortunately, there 
are, in Haarlem, a special series of first impor- 
tance—eight large portrait groups, which, cov- 
ering at stated intervals a period of fifty 
years—from 1616 to 1666—furnish us with a 
very complete guide to the character and de 
velopment of his art. 

These wonderful groups show us men and 
women of prime importance in Haarlem in their 
day, including officers of two of the Guilds of 
Archers, who then constituted a sort of civic 
guard, and governors of important public insti- 
tutions—commissions of honor forany painter. 

Strangely enough the first group gives us our 
first glimpse of the work of Frans Hals. Earlier 
works by him are known to have been made, 
but none has survived. When this picture was 
painted he must have been between thirty-one 
and thirty-six years old. There has been, in- 
deed, a very serious loss of his works which 
makes the surviving canvases all the more 
precious. 

For example, no drawings by Frans Hals 
survive, a possible reason lying in the fact 
that for something like two centuries Frans 
Hals was practically forgotten, just as his great 
compatriot Yermeer was forgotten. Even the 
great canvases in the town hall of Haarlem 
were taken off the walls, rolled up and hidden 
away in garret or cellar. 

It was not until well along in the nineteenth 
century, when the world awoke from its dream 
of creating works in the pompous version of a 
Lebrun, the limelight version of a Watteau, 
the classic version of a David, and once more 
came to study ‘‘the world as God has made it,”’ 
that the great Dutch realist of the seventeenth 
century, and one of the greatest of all time, was 
drawn from his obscurity and reinstated. 
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‘frame the Pictures 


companion 


THE PAINTINGS NEXT MONTH. Inthe May number of THE HOME JOURNAL 
will be given two more masterpieces from the Charles P. Taft Collection, in Cincin- 
nati. The famous painters whose great pictures will be presented are Sir Antony 


Van Dyck and Thomas Gainsborough. 
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Children Love Ralston 


They don’t tire of it. Ralston has the rich whole wheat flavor that tastes so 
good. It encourages a good appetite and supplies the nourishing elements of 
the whole wheat. 


Ralston Wheat Food 


(The natural wheat food with the natural wheat color) 
Just what a growing child needs to build a strong constitution. 


It nourishes the body and aids the digestive 
organs to do their work. Geta package and give 
fee the whole family atreat. Very economical. In 
ay Ges ia noua ma checkerboard packages, only. 10c and 15c (East 


' ween of Rockies). 
PURINA j O ockies : 


BRAN Purina Branzos 


@m Different from ordinary bran, because it is more 

740@)— Mee than bran. Combines all the laxative virtues of 

| the bran coat with the nourishing qualities of the 

wheat. Makesa delicious cooked porridge. Also 

wonderful bread and muffins. Get a package to- 

day. At your grocer’s l5c (East of Rockies). 
Identify it by the checkerboard package. 
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With a flavor all its own 
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If your grocer won’t supply you with either 


MANUFACTURED BY Ralston Wheat Food or Purina Branzos, write us. 


| RALSTON PURINA CO. ; 
a ST LOUIS, MO. Ralston Purina Company 


810 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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CA Mother made this Chart 


HE HAD TWO BABIES—Margery and Joan. When Margery 
had to be weaned, she put her on modified milk, then on one baby 
food after another. Margery’s weight kept going down, and she 

was pulled through the weaning time with fearful worry and by a 
narrow margin. When Joan was born this same mother had learned 
many things. She had read and studied about the digestion of babies 
and she knew what they needed. 

SO WHEN JOAN HAD TO BE WEANED, she put her at once 
on Nestlé’s Food and you can see by the chart what happened to Joan’s 
weight. For awhile it went down, as it naturally would, because of the 
change in food. And then it went steadily and gladly up. Weaning 
time was an easy time for Joan and for Joan’s mother. And so happy 
is that mother that she wants to tell you and all other mothers about 
it. Sohere’s her chart with the weekly story on it. 

Can’t you see how vivid this chart is to her? How, day by day she 
watched it and marked it till it seemed that her babies’ very lives were 
bound up init? And they are bound up in this record. You too should 
watch your baby’s weight in this way. To make it easier for you, we 
have madea chart like this (a blank chart, of course) and you can haveit 
for your baby’s story, week by week, if you will send this coupon below. 


Nestlés Food 


A complete milk food—not a milk modifier 
HERE’S NOTHING MYSTERIOUS in Nestleé’s Food. It’s just 


the nearest thing to your own milk that doctors and scientists 
have been able to make. 

If a doctor could forget all his Latin and his long technical words, 
here is how he would explain it: 

WHEN YOUR BABY CAN’T HAVE YOUR OWN MILK any 
longer, he must have milk in some form. Nestle’s Food is pure milk 
from healthy cows. To it we have added malt-wheaten biscuit—and 
cane sugar, scientifically blended so that it gives your baby just the 
right proportion of fats, proteids and carbohydrates to nourish his little 
body. It comes to you a clean, dry powder, packed in air-tight tins. 
To prepare you simply add cold water and boil a minute. It is easy 
for you. Itis absolutely safe for your baby. And so, when you wean 
your baby, Joan’s mother wants you to remember five things: 

1— Your baby must have milk in some form. 

2—Cows’ milkalone will not do. It’s too heavy,and no matter how expensive, it maycarrygerms. 

3—It is impossible for you, in your home, with home appliances to modify milk exactly, or to 
get that milk the same ‘each day. You should not spend your strength in doing anything 


that can be done for you. You should use that strength for the things that no one but you 
can do for your baby. 

4—The Nestlé’s doctors have done the modifying and the changing with exact and careful 
amounts that no mother can equal. It is the closest thing that science has been able to 
make to mother’s milk. It is reduced to a powder so that 
it does not sour and will not spoil. 

5—Alll you have to do is to add cold water and boil. A few 
minutes and the baby’s food for the day is finished, ready 
to build bone and muscle and blood. 














Provide now for the weaning time. Send the coupon ,«” 
today for the free sample of Nestlé’s Food, enough  ,e* 
for twelve feedings, and the Specialists’ Book on _,.*” 

the care and feeding of babies. Don’t delay, , a 4-17 
your baby’s health depends onthe food you,” 


give him now. cae Nestlé’s 


a 


Nestlé’s Food Company .~ C Food 
ompany 


232 Broadway, New York FA 
Please send me, FREE, 
id ce age St.» «your book and Trial Pack- 
an Francisco, Lai. ya age. Also Baby Chart. 


Write the nearest 0° _ 
office. a Name a 
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Way We Do”? 


nister’s Social Helper 








, SHESE little church-work stories told by 
other workers may help you to work out 
some problem or suggest a new way of 

approach to its solution. 


Decorating the Cross: An Easter Exercise 


“Sao Sunday school of the First Congre- 
gational Church, of Quincy, Illinois, has 
for many years decorated the cross as part 
of its Easter observance. The idea is not so 
well known or so much used as its beauty 
warrants. A member of this church, while vis- 
iting in New England, saw a simple little exer- 
cise called ‘The Changed Cross.’ He brought 
the idea home for use in his own church, and 
from it has grown, little by little, this annual 
decoration of the cross by the primary depart- 
ment of the Sunday school. 

“The cross is made of plain, unfinished 
boards, five feet high, and is fixed upon a se- 
cure foundation so it will stand upright with- 
out other support. The arms and upright are 
full of auger holes which slant downward 
toward the back. 

‘This cross, built, they tell me, many years 
ago, is left unchanged from year to Year. It is 
brought out at Easter and is wound about with 
green, but in such a way as not to cover the 
holes. It stands out as one of the features of 
the decorations in the large audience room of 
the church, a plain green cross. Its position 
should be such that it is easily reached from 
the front. 

‘““When the moment has arrived in the 
Easter morning service for the decoration of the 
cross the doors of the church are opened, and 
down the center aisle the primary children and 
the beginners come marching, two by two. 
One child carries in his hand an envelope con 
taining his love gift; his companion carries a 
little bunch of flowers for the decoration of the 
cross. 

‘The pastor and the superintendent of the 
school stand one on each side of the cross. As 
the procession of children approaches the plat 
form the pastor receives and places in the bas 
ket the love gifts. On the other side of the cross 
the superintendent takes the flowers and either 
places them or hands them to an attendant to 
place in the holes in the cross. The flowers have 
been arranged in little nosegays of just the 
right size, with the stems wound to facilitate 
handling. The cross, which was plain green at 
the beginning of the service, is now covered 
from arms to foot with a mass of bloom, a beau- 
tiful symbol of the glory given to the cross of 
Christ on the first Easter Day. 

“The children divide as they reach the plat- 
form, going to left and right so as to be out of 
the way of others coming up, and passing under 
the guidance of ushers to seats reserved. 

‘““Whatever the children do, and however 
they behave, it is always a beautiful sight, one 
that has become endeared to the whole church. 
The Cradle Roll children and their parents 
look forward to the time when they, too, can 
have a part in the decoration of the cross; and, 
once having taken part in the ceremonial, they 
seldom fail to be on hand to take their places in 
the line, until they are old enough to sit with 
the juniors in the audience. 

“The cross may be built to accommodate 
many flowers or few, and the flowers may be 
arranged in some one or two colors; or if blos- 
soms are scarce the cross may be covered with 
a variety of colors and still be very beautiful. 
If a church is so situated that Easter flowers 
are difficult to procure, the service may be 
made a part of the Children’s Day exercises.” 


Get the Habit —If it’s a Good One 


*PREADING of the ‘Go-to-Church’ cam- 
paign in cities all over the country has 
been almost like that of wildfire; and, while 
the results of such movements can be but for 
good, we are here again in danger of letting 
overzealousness run away with judgment; and 
the catering to the public demand for some- 
thing unusual in the service is not wholesome 
spiritual food. I am reminded of a clergy- 
man who extended an invitation to a non- 
churchgoing man to come to the next Sunday 
evening’s service, and was met with the reply: 
‘What are you going to have special?’ 





ser 


The minister did not want to rebuke him, 
but he thought to himself: ‘Is there ever a 
time when there is not something special in the 
worship of God, and something special that 
each one can get from such a service?’ 

“Tt may not be unusual music nor a sensa- 
tional sermon, but it may be inspiration, it 
may be quietness of spirit, it may be a clear 
vision on a puzzling problem. But when the 
‘Go-to-Church’ campaign comes down to the 
pasting of its slogan on milk bottles and loaves 
of bread and on groceries, it looks like trailing 
the banner. 

‘A progressive Eastern city last year greatly 
uplifted public sentiment and the tone of the 
community by having in April a well-conducted 
‘Go-to-Church’ day, and followed it in May 
with an observance of Mother’s Day, when 
twenty thousand men of secret societies at- 
tended divine service in honor of their mothers. 
A combined observance of the two days could 
well be planned in any city.” 


Training for Ten Years Ahead 


_~ special occasions in an Ohio Sunday 
Pi school, like Children’s Day, Rally Day, 
etc., are known as Parents’ Days, when special 
effort is made to have the parents in the school, 
that their interest may be stimulated in all its 
work. Ata Philadelphia church, on Children’s 
Day, the children were the guests of the par- 
ents at the church service in the morning and 
the parents were the guests of the children in 
the Sunday school in the afternoon. 

“Tf the children of the present generation 
are trained to attend church there will be no 
need of ‘Go-to-Church’ campaigns a decade 
hence. Inquiry of a pastor at whose church the 
presence of children was very noticeable dis 
closed a plan that seems well worth passing on. 
The minister had agreed to preach sermons 
that the children could understand if they in 
turn would come to hear them. 

‘Each child was provided with a card which 
he presented at the door of the church each 
Sunday morning. An attendant there punched 
a hole in the card through the date in the mar- 
gin. At the end of each quarter the cards were 
turned in and the counts were made, honorable 
mention being made, at the following Sunday 
morning service, of those who had attended 
every Sunday of the previous quarter. 

‘The names of all those who had missed 
three Sundays or less were also given, and the 
children came forward as their names were 
read. Sometimes as many as two hundred chil- 
dren have come forward at these quarterly 
services. 

‘“Another pastor, to encourage the attend- 
ance of children, preaches a five-minute ser- 
mon especially for them before the regular 
sermon, and in the vestibule a ledger is kept in 
which each child writes his or her name, thus 
making a personal record of attendance.” 


Looking After Girls Who Hold Aloof 


N EVERY town where we have lived,” 
writes a minister’s wife, “‘I have gathered 
into a class the timid, oversensitive and 
‘snubbed’ girls who, not without cause, hold 
themselves apart from other people. I insist 
that each one of them bring her friends, and it 
is only a short time until I have as large a class 
as I can take care of. Haven’t you noticed the 
girl who drops into the corner of the seat too 
far away from the teacher to get in close touch 
with her? When all the other girls hover about 
the teacher the sensitive lassie lingers on the 
edge of the crowd, hoping to be unnoticed. 
‘“‘T find so much to do for them and uncon- 
sciously they do so much for me. - Calling at 
their homes I nearly always find a refined, self 
sacrificing mother whose efforts, I feel sure, will 
some time be blessed. I never inquire about 
their personal affairs and they seldom talk of 
them, but I know their struggles. Do not mis- 
understand me and think that these girls are of 
the poorer class—these have plenty of atten 
tion bestowed upon them in our churches 
but they are of those people who are apart 
from others, sometimes because of a bit of un- 
fortunate family history, a peculiarity in their 
disposition, taste in dress, or any of these little 
things that should not count but do.” 





NOTE—Why not write a letter to The Minister’s Social Helper and tell her about “the way you do in your 


church’’—any new idea you are working out in social affairs, money raising, new methods of work, and so on? 


There may be a one-dollar or a five-dollar bill waiting for you in return for the idea, which you can add to that little 


fund you are raising for some good work. 


Are you interested in bazaars? If you are, you will want to have “The Book of Fair Booths” that contains one 
hundred ideas for schemes and decorations. Sixty pictures illustrate the ideas. Price, 25 cents. Address your order 
to the Fair Booth Editor, in care of THE Lapies’ Homz JournAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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A Wonderful New Product 


Won't shrink woolens! Won't turn silks yellow! 
Won't injure even chiffons! 
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The thin flakes melt instantly—whisk into a creamy 
lather that dissolves dirt, clean per- 
fectly without rubbing. 








The modern form of soap. Not a soap powder—not 
a chipped soap—not a cake soap— but 


pure essence of soap in flakes. 


OTHING like it has ever been made any- 
where. Even in looks it is entirely different 
from anything you have ever seen. 


Try Lux just once and you will never again 
be satisfied with cake soap for anything but 
ordinary washing. 

Pour boiling or very hot water over the 


ili Wash your woolens without 
flakes, whisk into a lather, and instantly you get Sf) any shrinking 

just = rich creamy lather you have always \ The sensitiveness of wool to alkali and to rubbing 
wanted. 


is the cause of its shrinking. You can wash woolens 


Lux dissolves dirt immediately and cleans per- | without any trouble at all if you will use Lux and hot 


; water. Lux has no free alkali to shrink the wool. Its 
fectly without rubbing. \ thick sudsy lather cleans the material without any 
% \ i “4 
These flakes won't hurt any fibre whether \. rubbing. . 
cotton, silk or wool! Ade All of your woolens can be washed with Lux and 


come out soft and fleecy—just as they were when 
new. Order a package and try it on just one woolen 
article. Wash it the Lux way, with hot water. Think 
what it means to have found something at last which 
will wash woolens wonderfully. 


They are thin, delicate, pure, actually trans- 
parent, and dissolve immediately in hot water. ( 


Why soap for fine laundering w\. 
should be in flakes 


Every season fabrics grow more sheer, more 
delicate, while soap products have remained as they 
were years ago. Soap in cake form is perfectly safe for 
plain laundering—but it is very hard on sheer 
fabrics, silks and woolens. 


Wash your silks without turning 
them yellow 
_ Authorities on silk say that the action of alkali on silk turns 
it a yellow color which cannot be washed out. Also that 
alkali combined with hot water affects the silk fibres and breaks 
them down easily. 


For crépe de Chine or Georgette crépe waists, try 


; ; ; L hy is ek ae Lux contains no free alkali—it will make a remarkable 
Rubbing the cake soap directly on the fabric makes oe Soe 0 sina “oaghoweny he ptm chiffons lather with only luke-warm water. You can wash silk with 
woolens shrink, turns silks yellow and spoils the luster, come Jrons the Lek rabner tne wow. Lux over and over again and it will stay as white as when you 
breaks delicate threads and coarsens any fine fibre. Make sure pure water will not harm your gar- bought it. 
Also when soap is rubbed directly on the fabric ments, then do not hesitate to use Lux. Try Lux just once 


it is necessary to rub just as hard in the rinsing to 
get the soap out. Even then small pieces of soap are 
usually left in; this stains and weakens the fabric. 


Trv L Se i fi The claims for Lux sound so remarkable; they have been 
ry Lux on your most precious belongings. €€ made so often for other products when they were not really 


them come from their cleansing just like new. — true, that you may not credit what we have told you about it. 
But will you not get just one ten cent package of Lux and make 














these tests yourself? 
Pure essence of soap in flakes Lux is unequaled for— If you are not entirely satisfied, your grocer or department 
Lux was made in flake form because in these tiny Flanne Is Babies clothes Washable gloves store has been instructed to return your money Ince you 
flakes is d d i | Rey 8 Sweaters Children’s white dresses White spats have actually seen Lux and used it yourself we know you will 
ante © Soe Smee real cleansing Vaone Coane & ee seis — saci po ged ead tell other women that you have at last found the ideal soap 
ossible in any other form of soap. ery i tn hei crépe de Chine waists sroduct for all fine laundering. 
ging F pe I g 
F ; ; Knit mittens Lace curtains Silk underwear ee ite ee . si . 
It is the modern soap product. No chipping or shav- Knit aacques or shawls Musling Lingerie waists ;, If you a em © peaerene, Fee peer toe we nee 
1 iS 7 ; ‘ > oF ; Corduroy Chenille scarfs -ingerie dresses ye very glad to send you a package by mail at the regular 
ing 1s required. No rubbing of soap on the garment. Chinchilla coats Fine hosiery Chiffons price, 10c. In order to have you try Lux, we will be glad to 
No rubbing to get the dirt out. No rubbing to get pay the postage, but cannot send more than one package to 


the soap out. The flakes melt the instant they touch 
hot water. The foamy, whipped-cream-like lather 


cleanses your most perishable materials without any 
injury. The flakes are so soluble that every bit of 
soap rinses out easily and quickly. 

o say 


For all fine 
laundering 


LO?¢ 


pRANTEED PURE AND TOCONTaWy 
NO INJURIDUS CHEMICALS 


any one customer. Send us your dealer’s name with the ten 
cents and we will see that he is prepared to supply you hereafter. 
Lever Brothers Co., Dept. C, Cambridge, Mass. 















T CHOINK F 


| PURE SOAP IN FLAKES 
Ld 2 & ALL FINE FABRICS 


Keeps the woolens soft and unshrunken. LEVER BROTHERS CLO BOSTON MASS Fine linens—laundered with Lux—keep their smoothness 











Keeps ty dresses sheer and fluffy. and gloss, and wear amazingly long. 
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}, for Haster Breakfast 


ASTER MORNING! The scurrying pit- 

pat of little feet. The search for “what 
the rabbit brought.” The promising rattle of 
kitchen things—and then—incense! Upstairs 
comes a whiff that means more to hungry 
folk than Arabia’s precious spices—the tan- 
talizing aroma of ham a-frying. 





Supreme Ham—the gods could ask no more! 
Dress double-quick and down to breakfast. 
There it splutters on the platter— 
thick, juicy slices—with Supreme 
Eggs all white and gold. They are 
sizzling, too. A sure-enough feast! 





Keep the holidays—respect their 
customs. That’s part of the ro- 
mance of living. Easter morning means ham 
and eggs or bacon and eggs. And best ham 
and best bacon mean Morris Supreme prod- 
ucts. They pass the Morris Supreme 
Test—a real quality standard. Dealers 
who care most to serve you best sell 


Morris Tested Foods. 


. paneuosiucen sic aaacaapenincpiotens 
Sasi RI LP RC IEE EN OE 


Write for your copy of the new Morris 
Cook Book—“The Supreme Test” 
with scores of new and many time- 


tried recipes. Address: 


Morrit Company 


Packers and Provisioners 


Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Kan. 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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encement! 


By Carolyn Wells 


LTHOUGH not the originators of the 
A custom, perhaps, the early Romans used 
a piece of toasted bread in wine to drink 
one another’s health; and, as the Latin fostus 
means bread dried before the fire, we assume 
that the Romans first applied the word to its 
use in this way. The “loving cup,” filled with 
wine or mead, had a bit of toasted bread laid 
on the surface of the liquid, and, after passing 
the cup around the table, the host finished the 
drink and swallowed the toast, in honor of his 
guests. 

But the giving of a toast is no longer neces- 
sarily associated with drinking. The custom 
has been modified and elaborated until now a 
toast is often merely a spoken tribute to friends, 
to sentiments—indeed, to anything, animate or 
inanimate, which we wish to honor. The toasts 
are given after all the repast has been removed, 
except perhaps the social coffee, but while the 
diners are still at the tables. 

The toastmaster should be one who has the 
peculiar talents needed for this position. These 
are quick-wittedness, tact and unfailing good 
nature. He is as a general commanding his 
army, and his end and aim are to get the best 
out of his speakers without obtruding himself. 
Let him ever remember that it is the guests’ 
wit and not his own that the audience is there 
to hear, and let him convey delicately to his 
speakers that after-dinner speaking is the art 
of saying nothing briefly. 

The order of toasts should be to give first 
those which refer to the guests of highest im- 
portance or of greatest dignity. At a school 
banquet it would be proper to toast in order 
the school board or trustees, the faculty or 
individual teachers, the school itself, the class, 
and finally the individuai members of the class, 
winding up perhaps with a general toast that 
should include all those present. 


lo the Happy Faculty 
Who wouldn’t be happy t Ce cl like 
thi 
lo Teachers 
ce how the twigs you bent are well inclined 
As you continue along the road of instruction 
may our class be a well-remembered Smilestone. 
May your teachings prove as an aéroplane 
enabling us to reach our loftiest ambitions. 


lo the Alumni— 
The friends we make in childhood, they don’t 
amount to much; 
The friends we make in middle life are only such 
and such. 
The friends we make in old age—their number's 
rather small; 
3ut the friends we make in High School—oh, 
they’re the best of all! 
lo a New Class Joining the Alumni 
Hlere’s to the class of 1917, 
Looking decidedly nifty; 
You belong to us now, it is plain to be seen, 
And we count you right in, fifty-fifty ! 
To be Given by the Wives of the Alumni 
To the health of our Alma Mater-in-law. 


To “The Day”— 
This is the day we sling no slang, the day we chew 
no gum; 
We let our nonsense all go hang—and that is going 
some ! 

Our School Days— 

May we live long enough to look back to 
them with envy. 
Commencement Day— 

May we look back as on a beautiful sunset, 
and forward as to a glorious dawn. 
To the Class— 

May our good ship Friendship never drift 
into the Sea of Oblivion. 

May our Class be like the Indian, who never 
forgets. 

May absence prove its oft-advertised virtue 
as a heart stimulant. 

May the links in our chain of friendship re- 
sist the file of Time. 

Ours is a peach of a class—and a class of 
peaches! 

Our two favorite books to-day: ‘‘ Looking 
Backward” and ‘‘ The Dawn of a To-morrow.” 

Are graduates people? We are the people! 

One touch of High School makes the whole 
world kin. 

May this occasion see our Commencement 
but not our finish! 

Good-by —a word that should belong to the 
dead languages and never be resurrected 


To the End of a Perfect Class Day !— 


Hlere’s to Friendship’s chain, never break a link, 
Till all the sky is apple pie and all the sea is ink. 


School days are past, like a fleeting dream; 
Life is a blank book—write your theme! 
We have passed our Exams, we're the Graduating 
Class; 
Here’s to those who have passed already, and 
hurrah for the next to pass. 


While you're in High School you’re in clover, 


But when you “commence”? you commence all 
over. 


The glad Commencement Days have come, 
Life is a merry whirl; 
And now the Sweet Girl Graduate 
Becomes a Summer Girl. 
The world is so empty of crams and exams, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as clams! 
Individual Toasts— 

May your Wheel of Fortune never burst a 
tire. 

May you find Trouble the same day you 
discover Perpetual Motion. 

May you always want something and ’most 
always get it. 

May you always catch sight of a smiling face 
in your mirror. 

May you always be bright enough to be con- 
spicuous, and stupid enough not to know it. 

May your wits be arrested for speeding and 
your anger for loitering. 

May you go through life like a bottle that 
keeps liquids hot or cold, keeping ever a cool 
head and a warm heart. 

May you never have nothing to say, and sel- 
dom too much. 

To the Lass of the Class! And, oh, the class 
of the lass! 

May your Acquaintances be many and your 
friends few. 

May your Joys appear like telegraph poles 
seen from a car window. 

In the landscape of the world may you be 
more than a charming bit of scenery. 

May Fortune smile on you with the smile 
that won’t come off. 

May you always get the thing you want and 
want the thing you get. 

May the moving picture of your Life be one 
reel success. 

May your troubles be like the birds in last 
year’s nest. 

May anew penny of 1917 represent the com 
bined wealth of all your enemies. 

May the heaviness of your cloud 
by the weight of their silver lining 


be cau ed 


May you never be obliged to part with your 
lucky penny or your last red cent. 

May the Godde Fortune and Goddess Fame 

Iver remember to use your name, 
For the Girls of the Class— 

May your life be like the dictionary, where 
grief is always followed by joy. 

Never tell your age except to a victim of 
the lockjaw. 

May you enjoy hours of reflection besides 
that of your mirror. 

May you be enough of a kleptomaniac to 
steal an honest man’s heart. 

May the bucket of tears Fate has in store 
for you spring a leak before it reaches you. 

If you ever feel cheap, remember that girls 
grow dearer as they grow older. 

May your life follow the beaten track whose 
signposts are Miss, Mister, Minister. 

If approbation encircles you like a garment, 
be careful it doesn’t show signs of home dres 
making. 

Telephone, telegraph, but never tell your age. 
Even if youare a slave to fashion, be a queen 
of hearts. 
As easily as you fell out of your cradle may 
you fall in love. 
May good old Dame Fortune comfort and cheer 
you, 
3ut her daughter, Miss Fortune, never come near 
you. 
Miscellaneous Toasts 
May falling off a log represent the street you 
live on. 
May you be as lucky as a four-leaf clover. 
May you never reach the height of folly or 
the depths of despair. 
The good die young; may you live long and 
be happy! 
May your slice of bread never drop buttered 
side down. 
May your life go along like a fried egg, sunny 
side up. 
Never waste your health to haste yourwealth. 
May you rise in the world, but not let the 
world get a rise out of you. 
May you go out without your umbrella and 
be caught in the Reign of Prosperity. 
May you have very many friends and need 
but very few. 
May you have enough business not to mind 
your neighbors’. 
Here’s to Worries—the dwellers in our imag 
ination. May they all be dispossessed. 
Here’s to our Country—if you don’t like it 
leave it! 
Here’s to any old friend! 
College men have tuition; college women, 
intuition. 
In the school of life may you play hooky 
from sorrow. 
May you easily earn money to burn; 
And burn every penny to give warmth to many. 
Here’s to those that remember me, and to those 
that I remember; 


I wonder how long that will be—do you think 
until September? 
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Are you wearing a 


KRABO CORSET 


The Live Model Corset 


Back Lace Up to $ 522 Front Lace 


There are many reasons for choosing a Kabo corset 
above all others. As many reasons as though you paid 
$25 and had your corsets made to order. More, in fact! 


Here are some of the reasons; read them. 


We fit every style of corset to actual living models: hence the fame of “Kabo 
The Live Model Corset.’’ We take more measurements from a greater variety of 
figures than any corsetiere in the world; we make a separate and distinct style for 
every type of figure; we use the best material that can be bought for the purpose; 
we sell at as low prices as you can pay and get real corset style and comfort. 


We spend thousands of dollars annually in keeping ahead of the styles; you’ll never 
be “out of style’ in a Kabo corset. 


Now, here are some very important points 


about Kabo corsets. Be sure to read them, 


It pays to buy as good a corset as you can afford. We advise paying more than $1, 
but you are sure of a big dollar value in a $1 Kabo. 


The Kabo factory has a wonderful reputation; this reputation 1s nearly forty years old. 
We make our corsets so our reputation will get better all the time. If you don’t get perfect 
satisfaction in a Kabo corset —p/lease tel/ us. We will see that it 1s made nght with you 
and we will benefit by your suggestions. 

We don’t expect a Kabo corset to last forever, but we do expect our statements and promises to last. We believe 
we are making the best corset in the world for the price. 


Don't force your figure 


If you'll do yourself the justice to take time in selecting the proper Kabo model for your type of figure 
you’ll be delighted with the result; you’ll get the greatest comfort, and at the same time you'll get the latest 


and best style; it’s all in cutting and fitting by our Live Model system. But don’t try and buy corsets as you 


would handkerchiefs; you can’t rush in and pic k up Just anything—you must take time and exercise patience 
and judgment. If you do this once you'll realize corset comfort as you never knew it before. 
If yo l’re really interested in good corsets, you li 


want Our season’s booklet. Mailed upon request 


Kabo Corset Company 


New York ie hicago San Francisco 
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5 and 10 CENT STORES 





“BULLSEYE” RINGS 

—real 10 K gold-filled— 
10c.— Sold only by—10c. 
WOOLWORTH STORES 
all over the United States 


“BULLSEYE” RINGS 

—new Spring designs— 
prettier than ever. See 
these new “Bullseye” Rings 
in your home Woolworth Store 





Ly 


Beginning March 20th, Watch the Woolworth Windows 


10 cents— for Easter Displays of —10 cents 
Famous “Bullseye” Gold-filled Rings 





the Woolworth Stores. They are the finest 
gold-filled rings ever sold at the remarkably low 
price of /0 cents. 

Remember, these Rings are genuine gold-filled 
(10 K-!/20). They are not merely washed or plated 
with gold, like so many rings ca//ed ‘‘gold-filled.”’ 

They are made by exactly the same method as 
the most costly gold-flled ring, pin, bracelet or watch- 
case—with a solid surface of 10 K gold. Nothing but 
real gold touches your finger. Every Ring stamped with 
the ‘‘Bullseye’’ Trademark (reg. 7m U.S. and Canada). 

Now, just before Easter, the Woolworth Stores 
have an entirely xew and stylish set of designs for Spring. 

Every Woolworth Store in the United States will 
show these new ‘‘Bullseye” Rings in a special 
window display beginning March 20th. 


Vie know the ‘‘Bullseye’’ Rings, sold only by 


In the U. S. 


10 cents 


Be sure to visit the nearest Woolworth Store and 
see the ‘“‘Bullseye’’ Rings for Spring. 

No matter what kind of ring you want, you are 
sure to find oneor more to suit your taste in this display. 
Dainty designs set with fine reproductions of cameos, 
precious and semi-precious stones, full of brilliant 
sparkle and color. Solitaires, Pinkies, Marquise 
settings, and Mannish Signet Rings for Boys. 

Notice especially the delightful Baby Rings. 
These are a new ‘‘Bullseye’”’ feature and sure to be 
very popular. 

REM EMBER— every “Bullseye” Ring is real 10 K 


gold-filled—You can get any “Bulls- 
eye” Ring for only 10 cents —“Bullseye” Rings are sold by 
every Woolworth Store in the United States —the only place 
to get Rings of such value and beauty at anything like this 
price is in one of the Woolworth Stores— Your home Woolworth 
Store will show this Easter display of the Spring designs of 
“Bullseye” Rings beginning March 20th. 


In the U. S. 


10 cents 
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~ The Birds Will Lik 


By Carey Edmunds 








Changing 
from 
dark oak 
to 
English ivory 


How one woman beautified 
her dining room 


Mrs. John Kingsley of Iowa had long wanted a bright, cheery 
dining room with furniture finished in ivory and woodwork white 
enameled like pictures she had seen of English breakfast rooms. 
Now she tells her friends she would have had it long ago had she 
known how easily the change could be made. 


The furniture was renewed with 
Roman Enamel 


The old oak color was completely covered by one coat of DEVOE 
White Undercoating. A second application served as a priming 
coat for the enamel. Then one coat of DEVOE Roman Enamel 
gave a hard, glossy, ivory finish to chairs and furniture. Roman 
Enamel in 13 tints (and black and white) permits many charming 
effects where natural wood is not desirable. 








On the walls she used 

DEVOE Velour Finish 
Mrs. Kingsley wished to have the walls finished in a 
soft tint to match the hangings. She objected to cal- 













































cimine or similar finishes because they are so easily 
marked—and if they become soiled they cannot be 
cleaned. But the painter showed her how with Velour 
Finish she could give the walls a permanent finish 
with just the velvety, water-color effect she desired. 
Velour Finish is a washable, oil paint that dries flat. 
A large number of tints make it possible to harmonize 
walls, woodwork and radiators with any furnishings. 





— all 
these bird 
houses can be 


bought in the 
shops, but the 


schools and kird WE, <ccsin 2P Holland Enamel White 
clubs and others a a 20S selected for woodwork 


desiring tomake Bt hak : . : 
£ bird “Buh an sag Iwo coats of Undercoating for Enamel were 
) 1 ses W ° . 
ta ln tn lent applied to the woodwork and trim to cover 
te c IK ) . . ry 
tl “ lexce: cl up the objectionable oak color. Then one 
iat plans Mpoediod bibehak ae 
a I naa of coat of DEVOE Holland Enamel White gave 
1ese, ¢ . ° <a ; £ 
thoes ‘iiek re a hard, porcelain-like finish which could be 
Ws aS cleaned with soap and water. Holland Enamel 
have previously ieee Yeap mT ‘hi aoe 
stays white and will not chip or crack. 


published in 

) ayvaz e 

a. ee She had the old floors refinished 

book form, for with DEVOE Stain and Varnish 

sees ighae tiie The floor of well-matched pine had never 

Ca fey "hd. been painted and had become dulled by age 

munds, in care and wear. So the painter wisely advised that 

of THE LADIES’ after a thorough scrubbing it be stained 

HomE JOURNAL, with DEVOE Light Oak Oil Stain and 

Philadelphia. then finished with DEVOE Marble 
Floor Finish Varnish. Now Mrs. 
Kingsley says it is so handsome 
and looks so much like a hardwood 



































floor that she hates to cover it up 
with rugs. 


| DEVOE. 


The Oldest Manufacturing Concern in the 
United States. Founded in NewYork in 1754 
om 


We can help you decorate 
— it’s part of our business 


Tell us your problems, and our 

Home Decoration Bureau will give 
you personal advice as to finishes and 
colors. And besides, it will send you 
several helpful books on interior and ex- 
terior decoration. This service, of course, 
is free. Address Dept. L2. 


hl F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
gis New York Chicago 


PAINT DEVOE PAINT 
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How We “Salt to Taste” 
With Accuracy 


HEN we first began making Beech-Nut Peanut GE 


, 


Butter, we used to season it by hand. But we "S#"4 
soon learned, as all cooks learn, that hand seasoning is 
not always uniform. Hand seasoning would not keep 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter up to the Beech-Nut standard 
of excellence. 


Therefore we devised an ingenious machine to crush the nuts and 
salt them at the same time. “This machine does the seasoning with un- 
failing mechanical accuracy and the nicety of a chef. You, yourself, 
know that you have never tasted any Beech-Nut Peanut Butter that was 


not salted just right. 

In Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, we use only No. 1 quality peanuts— 
the choicest grown. We take the two varieties—rich Spanish and 
highly flavored Virginia peanuts. 
coffees are blended. 


These we blend, just as the best 


Then the nuts are roasted under a steady North light to deter- 
mine the exact light-brown color which indicates the proper degree 
of roasting. 

By special processes we remove all grit, skins and the bitter little 
hearts. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter contains absolutely no grit. 

The crushing and salting machines feed the butter in steady 
streams into glass jars, filling them from the bottom upward. 
cludes air. 


This ex- 


The last process—vacuum-sealing —keeps Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter always sweet. It is never rancid. 

Is it any wonder that Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is so smooth and 
full-Aavored? Or that children like it spread on bread or crackers — 
just as well as they like candy? 

And mothers should know this, too: that a Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter sandwich is highly nutritious. It gives a child the same amount 
of Strength, Heat and Energy as a glass of full cream milk. 

Have Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on your table at every meal— 
grown-ups and youngsters both love it. 
and teas. Order a jar today. 


HOW ARE YOU USING PEANUT BUTTER? 
Housewives everywhere, we find, are on the lookout for tempting 
new uses for peanut butter. We wish to tell them of all the new uses 
we learn of. Cooks are now using Beech-Nut Peanut Butter in fillings 
for cakes, in muffins, soups, stuffed dates, fudge, etc. 


Serve at your card parties 


Have you any new peanut butter recipes? If so, we will gladly pay 


you for any that are original and thoroughly practical. Write us. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajonarir, N. Y. 
Ask Your Grocer about the Superior Quality of 


BeeclhNut 


Peanut Butter 



































By Mirs. Anna 3B. Scott 


ID you ever think how much you can get from a fore quarter of lamb? If it is cut cor- 
rectly it should give a rack of lamb (French chops) and a shoulder, besides the neck 

and the breast, which may be boiled. From these last parts one can make croquettes, a meat 
loaf, minced lamb on toast and salad, besides many other cooked-meat dishes. The shoulder 
can be filled and roasted, boiled with caper sauce or pot roasted. The rack, which is made 
up of dainty French chops, is the choicest part of the entire lamb, and if the butcher cuts 
the fore quarter correctly there will be twelve very delicious chops. These may be cut as 


needed or roasted in one piece. 


To cut the fore quarter correctly, remove the shoulder and take out all the bone; cut off 
the neck and breast; then remove the chine and French the chons, the same as for crown 
roast. Don’t throw away the bones and trimmings. Boil and strain them, then set aside 
until cold and remove the fat. When clarified the fat can be used for deep-fat frying. 


Creamed Crab or Fish Flake 


1 Cupful of Fresh or 
Canned Crab Flake 

1 Cupful of Cream 
Sauce 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Table Sauce 


I RAIN the crab or fish well; then add to the 
well-seasoned cream sauce. Bring the 
mixture to a boil. Add the chopped egg white 
and pimiento, mixing well. 
Serve on toast or garnish with toast points. 
Grate the egg yolk over the top and dust with 
paprika. 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Pimiento 
or Chopped Green 


Pepper 
1 Hard-Boiled Egg 


Lamb Croquettes With Pcas 


2 Cupfuls of Cold 1 Teaspoonful of Table 
3ciled Lamb Sauce 
1 Cupful of Thick 1 Keyy 
ream Sauce 1 Tablespoonful of Cut 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Parsley or Celery 
3read Crumbs Top 
'4 Teaspoonful of Paprika 


] OIL the neck and breast; strain the stock 

for soup, and discard all particles of fat. 
Put the meat through a food chopper; add the 
sauce and the seasoning. Spread on a platter; 
when stiff mold a spoonful with floured hands. 
Dip first into an egg beaten with one table- 
spoonful of cold milk, then into bread crumbs. 
ry in deep hot fat. This amount makes six 
large or cight medium-sized croquettes. 


Mint Jelly 


14 Cupful of Finely 1 Cupful of Boiling 
Chopped Fresh Water 
Mint 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Tablespoonful of Lemon Juice 
Granulated 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Gelatin Sugar 


( the gelatin with one tablespoonful 
- of cold water for five minutes; then cover 
with boiling water, and add the mint and 
sugar. When cold, but not set, pour into a 
strainerand rub or mash the mint through. Add 
the lemon juice and pour on deep plate that has 
been rinsed in cold water. When set cut into 
half-inch or inch cubes and place in a shallow 
glass dish. 


Spaghetti, Cheese and Tomato 


2 Cupfuls of Spaghetti A Dash of Paprika 
2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
1 Cupful of Grated 1 Tablespoonful of 
Cheese Chopped Parsley 
1 Tablespoonful of Grated Onion 


YREAK the spaghetti into small pieces, put 
into a saucepan, cover with boiling water, 
and boil for thirty minutes. Drain and blanch 
with hot water; put into a tureen, and cover 
with a sauce made as follows: 

Rub the tomatoes through a strainer; add 
the onion and salt, and boil for three minutes. 
Remove from the fire, and add the grated 
cheese, stirring until the cheese is melted. Re- 
turn to the fire for a minute (it must not boil), 
then pour over the spaghetti and sprinkle with 
parsley or two tablespoonfuls of chopped green 
pepper. 


Panned Round Steak, Baked Bananas 


1 Pound of Round 
Steak, Cut Thin Drippings 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
A Little Pepper Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Onion Juice 


1 Tablespoonful of 


JYOUND the steak with a meat tenderer or 

the edge of a wooden potato masher; dust 
with salt, pepper, onion juice and flour; double 
over three times to make it thick; press to- 
gether firmly. Put the drippings into an iron 
pan; when hot, put in the meat and sear 
quickly. 

Add one cupful of hot water, cover the pan 
and simmer slowly for from twenty to twenty- 
five minutes. If the oven is hot the pan may 
be put in it after searing. If desired, add a 
little more water. 

GRAVY FOR STEAK: Make the gravy by add- 
ing one tablespoonful of flour to the pan in 
which the meat was cooked, then the season- 
ing and caramel, and water or stock, and cook 
for three minutes. 


Baked Bananas 


KIN, scrape, split the long way and cut into 
halves four bananas. Put them into a fry- 
ing pan with a little steak or bacon drippings; 
dust with salt and fry until brown. 
Place on and around the steak, garnishing 
with the finely chopped parsley and with sprigs 
of parsley around the edge. 


Roast Filled Shoulder of Lamb 


3 CupfulsofStale Bread A Dash of Pepper 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Finely Chopped 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Onion Chopped Parsley 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Drippings 


~~. all the bone and cut a pocket in the 
shoulder of lamb. Fill and sew it up; then 
put ina hot oven and, when seared, dust with 
salt, pepper and flour. Reduce the heat and 
return to the oven. Add two cupfuls of water, 
basting occasionally and adding more water if 
needed. Roast for two hours. Make the gravy 
by adding two tablespoonfuls of flour. There 
should be two cupfuls of gravy when done. 

How To MAKE THE FILLING: Put the drip- 
pings and the onion into a pan, and add the 
bread, which has been covered with cold water 
for five minutes and pressed between hands to 
extract the water. Add the seasoning, and 
cook until quite dry, stirring constantly. A 
little grated nutmeg adds to the flavor. 


Mint Sauce 


14 Cupful of Mint A Pinch of Salt 
Leaves Chopped 1 Tablespoonful of 
Fine Water 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Tablespoonful of Vine- 
Pulverized Sugar gar or Lemon Juice 


N IX all well together and serve separately 
LVi from the meat. The meat is placed on a 
hot platter and garnished with sprigs of mint 


Steakfish a la Creole 


1 Pound of Steakfish 

1 Cupful of Tomatoes 

14 Cupful of Cut Onion 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter or Bacon 
Drippings 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Parsley 
A Dash of White 
Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Pimiento 
or Green Pepper 


YRUSH a baking pan with drippings; lay in 

) the fish and pour over it the sauce; bake 
for thirty minutes. 

Sauce: Put the butter or bacon drippings 
into a pan; add the onion, and fry slowly (do 
not brown) until tender; add the tomatoes, 
parsley, pimiento or green pepper, the salt and 
pepper, and boil for three minutes. 


Johnnycake 


1 Cupful of Yellow 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Corn Meal 


Melted Bacon 

Cupful of Flour Drippings or Butter 

Cupful of Milk 3 Teaspoonfuls of 

Egg Baking Powdér 

Tablespoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Sugar 


NR er 


*IFT the corn meal, flour, sugar, salt and 
J baking powder into a bowl; add the milk, 
bacon drippings and egg well beaten; mix well. 
Pour into a shallow pan brushed with bacon 
drippings. Bake in a hot oven for thirty min- 
utes. The batter must be thin. 


Lamb Timbales With Green Peas 


2 Cupfuls of Uncooked 


i Tablespoonful of 
Lean Lamb 


Finely Chopped 


1 Cupful of Bread Parsley 
Crumbs ly Teaspoonful of 
1 Cupful of Milk Paprika 


3 Eggs 


14 Teaspoonful of 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt ; 


Grated Nutmeg 


JUT the meat through a food chopper twice 
to make it very fine. Heat the milk and 
pour it over the bread crumbs; mash with a 
spoon until smooth; then add the meat and 
seasoning. Beat the eggs until light, and add 
to the mixture; mix until smooth. Butter six 
custard cups. Cut small pieces of stiff paper 
for the bottoms of the cups, place the cups in a 
pan of hot water (the same as for custard), and 
bake for one hour in a moderate oven. Loosen 
the sides and turn out on a hot chop plate; 
remove the paper from the bottom. Garnish 
with the creamed green peas, or, if desired, 
with creamed mushrooms. Veal or chicken may 
take the place of the lamb. 


Griddlecakes 


2 Cupfuls of Flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
ing Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
114 Cupfuls of Milk 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Melted Butter 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Molasses 

2 Well-Beaten Eggs 

‘IFT the flour and baking powder into a 

bowl; then add the rest of the ingredients 

as listed. Mix well and bake on a hot griddle 

rubbed with a little oil or fat. The mixture 

should be thin. Some kinds of flour take a 

little more milk than others. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 63 
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Minced-Lamb Sandwiches 


2 Cupfuls of Lean 4 Teaspoonful of 


Cooked Lamb Paprika 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 4 Teaspoonful of Dry 
Capers or Stuffed Mustard 


Olives 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
HE neck and breast are boiled; the stock 
is used for soup. Pick the meat carefully 

from the bone, discarding all particles of fat; 

then put the meat and capers through a food 
chopper. Add the seasoning and mix well. 

Spread on thin slices of bran or whole-wheat 

bread. The butter may be melted and added 

to the meat before spreading. If desired add 
chopped fresh mint. 


Baked Lamb Loaf With Tomato Sauce - 


I OIL the neck and breast in five cupfuls of 

boiling water; strain the stock and, when 
cold, remove the fat. To the stock add three 
tablespoonfuls of barley and seasoning to 
taste. Pick the meat from the neck and breast. 
There should be two cupfuls of meat. 


2 Cupfuls of Meat A Little Pepper or a 
2 Cupfuls of Cold Dash of Paprika 
Boiled Rice 1 Teaspoonful of Table 
1 Cupful of Cream Sauce 
Sauce 1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Table sspoonfuls of 
Grated Onion Finely Chopped 
Parsley or Dried 
Celery Top 
Put the meat and rice through a food chop- 
per; add the sauce and the seasoning, mixing 
well. Brush a small pan with drippings, put in 
the mixture and smooth the top; brush with 
a little milk; put in hot oven, and bake for 
from thirty to thirty-five minutes. Turn out on 
a hot dish and serve, surrounded by two cup- 
fuls of tomato sauce. 


Minced-Clam Stew 


10 Large Clams 


1 Te —— of Finely 
3 Cupfuls of Milk 


ut Parsley 


1 Cupful of Stock Paprika 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Salt 
Butter 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Flour 


JYUT the milk and stock into the top of a 

double boiler; drain the clams, straining 
the juice into a saucepan. Put the clams 
through a food chopper, and add to the clam 
stock; bring it to a boil and remove the scum. 
Add to the boiling milk. Rub the butter and 
flour together until smooth, and 
add. Boil for five minutes; sea- 


son. Serve at once, with either re tee 


crackers or croutons. ws 
/ yt 


Baked Beans 


1 Pound of Lima Beans 

{ Pound of Bacon 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Molass« 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt 

4 Teaspoonful of Pe pper 


Wo and soak the beans 
overnight. In the morn 
ing put them on in plenty of 
water and boil until tender; 
then drain and put ina baking 
dish with salt, pepper, molasses, 
and bacon which has been cut 
into thin strips and laid over 
the top; add enough water to 
come to the top of the beans. 


The Meals at Which 


Balanced the New | 


SUNDAY BREAKFAST 


Stewed Apricots 
Wheat Cereal With Cream, 
Link Sausage With Griddlecakes and Honey 
Coffee 


SUNDAY DINNER 


Clear Soup 
Stuffed Shoulder of Lamb 
Mint Sauce 
3rowned Potatoes Scalloped Tomatoes 
Asparagus Salad 
Orange Whip 
Coffee 


SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER 


Minced-Lamb Sandwiches 
Chocolate Cream Almond Cake 


MONDAY NOON DINNER 


Braised Lamb Chops 
Creamed Potatoes Zuttered Asparagus 
Pineapple Salad Water 
° Coffee 


MONDAY NIGHT SUPPER 


Creamed Crab or Fish 
3rowned Rice Coleslaw 
Peaches, Fruit Cookie 
Te a OF Milk 


TUESDAY NOON DINNER 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Lamb Croquettes With Pea 
Mint Jelly 
Creamed Carrots 
Apple Tapios a 
Coffee 


TUESDAY NIGHT SUPPER 


Spaghetti With Cheese and Tomato Sauce 
Lettuce, French Dressing 
Lemon-Butter Tarts 
Tea or Milk 


WEDNESDAY NOON DINNER 


Panned Round Steak 
Boiled Rice Creamed Onions 
String-Bean Salad 
Banana Puffs 
Coffee 





Bake in a moderate oven for from thirty to 
forty minutes, or until they are brown. 


Raisin Brown Bread 
1 Cc upful of Corn Meal 4% Cupful of Baking 


1 Cupful of Graham Molasses 
Flour 1 Cupful of Seedless 
1 Cupful of Rye Flour Raisins 


2% Cupfuls of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Soda 


IFT the flours, soda and salt twice; add the 
milk and the molasses. Beat well. Add the 
raisins and beat for three minutes. The dough 
must be stiff. Brush a mold with butter; fill it 
two-thirds full and steam for three hours anda 
half; then place in the oven for fifteen minutes. 


Lemon Butter for Tarts 


1 Cupful of Water 
4 Cupful of Sugar 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Tablespoonful of Lemon Juice 
Flour 1 Teaspoonful of Grated 
Lemon Rind 


| T the water on to boil; add the flour, 
which has been mixed with a little cold 
water until smooth. Boil for ten minutes; then 
add the egg, which has been beaten with the 
sugar and salt. Bring to a boil; remove from 
the fire; add the juice and rind of lemon and 
beat for two minutes. When cold fill into tart 
shells or spread on toasted bread. 


1 Egg 


Corn Chowder 


2 Cupfuls of Finely 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chopped Corn Butter 

1 Cupful of Milk 4 Table spoonfuls of 

2 Cupfuls of Rice or Flour 
Vegetable Stock 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Cupful of Diced 14 Teaspoonful of White 
Potatoes Pepper 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 4 Teaspoonful of 


Chopped Onion Paprika 
1 Tablespoonful of Parsley 


| OIL the potatoes and onions with the stock 
for ten minutes; add the corn, salt, pep 
per; boil for five minutes; add the heated 
milk, flour and butter, which have been mixed 
together, and boil until creamy. Sprinkle with 
chopped parsley, and add a little paprika. 


Raisin Pie 
1 Cupful of Seeded 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Raisins Cornstarch 
1 Cupful of Water 4 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


=] pe the raisins; add cold 
\ ee) / water, bring slowly to a 
rid boil; add the sugar, salt, and 
dl 4 the cornstarch, which has been 
| mixed with a little cold water; 


boil for three minutes; pour into 
a pie tin, lined with crust, while 
hot; cover; brush the top with 
cold milk. 


Pie Crust 


1% Cupfuls of Flour 
14 Teaspvonful of Sa't 
4 Tab'tespoonfuls of Shortening 


“IFT the flour and salt; rub 
shortening in lightly with 
fingertips; add just enough cold 
water to hold pastry together. 
The less you handle the dough 
the better the crust will be. 


to Eat It 
Housekeeping Way 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT SUPPER 


Minced-Clam Stew 
Oyster Crackers 
Daisy Salad 
Hot Gingerbread 
Tea or Milk 


THURSDAY NOON DINNER 


Lamb Loaf Zuttered Beets 
Paprika Potatoes 
Raisin Pie 


Coftee 


THURSDAY NIGHT SUPPER 


Chipped Beef on Toast 
Fritters With Orange Sauce 
Tea or Cocoa 


FRIDAY NOON DINNER 


Steakfish a la Creole 
Mashed Potatoes 
Beet-and-Horse-Radish Relish 
Apple Snow 
Coftee 


FRIDAY NIGHT SUPPER 


Corn Chowder 
Fruit Salad With Mayonnaise 
Cheese Crackers 
Tea or Milk 


SATURDAY BREAKFAST 


Sliced Bananas 
Oatmeal 
Jelly Omelet 
Johnnycake 
Coftee 


SATURDAY NOON DINNER 


Creamed Ham 
Glacé Sweet Potatoes 
Lettuce, Thousand Island Dressing 
Apple-and-Raisin Betty 
Coftce 


SATURDAY NIGHT SUPPER 


Baked Beans, Brown Bread 
Tomato Relish 
Lemon Jelly 
Tea or Milk 


String Beans 
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The Weight of Expert Opinion 
is back of 


RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 


EFORE RYZON had been introduced 
to the public, its makers sent samples, in 
plain, unmarked packages, to a number of 
well-known domestic science experts. 
They were asked to test this new baking 
powder and then to state, frankly and 
freely, exactly what they thought OF it, 
The statements of four of these experts are 
printed below, as expressing the sentiments 
of all whose opinions were asked. 








“We are delighted to be able to 
frankly and truthfully inform you 
that the RYZON Baking Powder 
is the very best that we have ever 
used in our work. We subjected 


; the baking powder to many severe 

tests and we tried it carefully in 

AS thirty sweet and savory dishes. 
Slo dae We found it to be more econom- 










ical than other baking powders on 
themarket. It appears to keep well. 
We consider it to be the purest in 
quality, the strongest and most 
wholesome of any baking powder 
of which we have knowledge.” 
Marion Harris Neil 
Principal Philadelphia 
School of Cookery 


Marion Harris Neil 
Principal Philadelphia 
School of Cookery 




















“T have been using the RYZON 
Baking Powder, which you sent 
me by parcel post, in my home 
cooking for the past two weeks and 
can commend it most heartily.” 

Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, 


b] 


Mrs. Janet Me Kenzie Hill 
Keditor ‘‘ Ame rican 
Cookery’ 

























Editor ““American Cookery.’ 

“After numerous tests, and 
thorough use in cakes, pastry, etc., 
I assure you the results proved 
the RYZON Baking Powder you 
sent me to be the best baking 
powder I have used up to the 
present time, and it affords me 
pleasure to state so.” 

Mrs. Lemcke-Barkhausen, Principal 

Greater New York Cooking Schoo). 


Mrs. Lemcke-Parkhausen 
Principal Greater New 
York Cooking School 











“Your RYZON Baking Powder 
has been thoroughly tested by me 
in muffins, biscuit and cake, and | 
am only too happy to give you the 
very highest recommendation in 
its favor. It is all that can be 
desired in any baking powder.”’ 

Katherine Lawrence 
greeny Director of Household Science, 
‘Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Director of Household 
} Science, Temple Univer- 
sity, P *hiladelphia, Pa. 
































For perfect baking results, 
use RYZON and follow direc- 
tions in the RYZON Baking 
Book. This book is priced at 
$1.00, unless obtained through 
your grocer. If he cannot sup- 
ply it, send $1.00, for which we 
will mail you the RYZON 
Baking Book and a 35c one- 
pound can of RYZON, post- 


paid. Satisfaction gu: aranteed. 


GENERALCHEMICALCO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 
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The Secret 
of Good Cooking 


It’s the Long Blue Chimney Stove! 
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HE Long Blue Chimney makes the 

New Perfection Oil Cook Stove known 
to more than 2,500,000 American house- 
wives as the stove of steady habits. 
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Perfect combustion and perfect flame con- 
trol. No soot, no odors. Through the clear 
mica doors you can see where the flame is 
set, and there it stays. Food deliciously 
cooked, on time, without drudgery. 
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The New Perfection is easy to light, and 
cooks fast or slow as you please. The differ- 
ent oil cook stove. Made in many sizes. 
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A New and Convenient Feature 
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The New Perfection is equipped with a new 


‘ reversible glass reservoir, an exclusive fea- 
ture that makes it better than ever before. 
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THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Successors to 





For the next best set of correct answers and sug- 
gestion will be given a second prize of $10. 


JOURNAL. 
Write your answers and suggestions on one 





For hot water —the New Perfection Water 
; ——- Heater. Has the Long Blue Chimney con- # 
| i struction. Supplies abundant circulating a 
hot water for kitchen, laundry or bath. In- ieee Camel Gey Chace Hyrax Mosten:  Renthar Sheep 
+ expensive and easy to install. In three + Armadillo Cat Slane Goat Kangaroo — Moose Peccary Sloth 
a " . y¢ - . Baboon Cayman Elephant Gopher Leopard Mouse Platypus Squirrel 
burner or one burner sizes. Write for in- Badger Chipmunk Elk Gorilla Lion Muskrat Porcupine Tiger 
"7 ° Bat Cow Ermine Ground Hog Lizard Ocelot Rabbit Toad 
o formation. 4 Bear Coyote Ferret Hare Lynx Opossum Raccoon Wart Hyg 
a r 4 Beaver Deer Fox Hart rach Otter mee a 
. T ees Bison Dog Frog Horse Mole Ox 1inoceros ildcat 
For your baking — the New Perfection Buffalo Dolphin Gazelle Hyena Mongoose Painter ™ Seal Wolf 
7 Ovens with the built-in glass doors that let LJ 
a , . , " ales ak Per a a, , , og + 
you see your baking. Bake to perfection OA are At eee Is eee (a) eee 
See tis a What Animals are These? 
l because of correct heat circulation—no air | 
e se Fis Mt anv ‘ P . — : , ‘ 3 : 
a pockets. Fit any stove. 4 ACH of the above pictures is intended to a series of puzzles dealing with historical 
represent two animals. Do you suppose — events, the capitals rs European countries, etc. 
. ee sy that you can discover what those ani- The competition closes on April 20, which 
* Ask any good har dwar e@ or housefurnishing 7 mals are? means that all letters in competition must be 
nr 4 > . For the best complete set of correct answers _ posted not later than that date. 
store, or send to us jo Mustrate d atalog. and the best suggestion of a subject for a future The answers and prize winners for this month 
* * puzzle page will be given a first prize of $15. will be given in an early number of THE Home 














® b+ For the next best set of answers and sugges- side of one sheet of paper and address it to a 
THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO., Cleveland, Ohio tion will be given a third prize of $5. For the Sam Loyp, Puzzte Epitor / 
’ me twenty next best sets of correct answers and 2 , - : 
Platt Avenue Works 7440 Platt Avenue a suggestions will be given 20 one-dollar prizes. Tue Lapres’ Home JourNAL t 
° a By “suggestion” is meant a subject for the INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
puzzle page. For example, one might suggest PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
° ° — wiansiarapiones 
i | 
| 
: OIL CG OVE : THE APPLE-TREE GIRL | 
S APPROPRIATELY going to make her bow to you inthe next number of | 
. . Tue Home Journat— the May number—for she is like the month of apple | 


blossoms, bright and breezy and altogether sweet. Her story, which will run 
through several issues, tells how, having decided that she'd “just got to be 
smart,” she set herself three hard problems and then went ahead and solved 


















































them. How she did so makes absorbing reading. 
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HE millions who use Pears’ know how wonderfully clean 

and soft it leaves their skins, but too few realize that it took 
unsurpassed skill, an age of experience and a full year of patient 
waiting to bring that perfection of result. 


The cake of Pears’ you bought today 
has not always had that beautiful, rich, 
amber color. When it was first made it 
was dark and cloudy in appearance. But 
that was many months ago. 


Your cake of Pears’ was put away a year 
to age after it was made, before it left the 
factory. Gradually it became transparent 
—took on the beautiful color you now see. 


Why the year? 


In order that your cake of Pears’ might 
be gerfect when you bought it. The aging 
took away every drop of moisture. That is 
why Pears’ is the most economical toilet 
soap you can buy—ordinary soap contains 
a large percentage of water. Pears’ is 100% 
soap—no impurity—no free alkali. Nor 
was artificial coloring added. The color of 
Pears’ is the natural color resulting from 
the oils of which it is made—every one 


chosen because science demanded it for 
the perfect toilet soap. 


Don’t you like the idea of using a soap 
with such care and thought behind it? 


More Pears’ Soap is sold than any other 
high-grade toilet soap in the world. Your 
dealer always has it, for it’s standard in 
millions of homes. | 


Pears’ Soap (unscented) is 15c a cake; 
box of one dozen, $1.50. Its only odor is 
the natural, refreshing fragrance of the 
choice oils of which it is made. 


Pears’ Glycerine Soap (scented) is 20c; 
box of 3 cakes, 5ic. 


Be good to your skin—begin with Pears’ 
today. You will not regret it. 


A. & F. 
PEARS, 
Ltd. 


If you wish to test Pears’ for little expense, Walter Janvier, 419 
Canal Street, New York (Pears’ United States Agent) will send 


you a trial cake of the unscented for 4c in stamps. 
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Faultlessly Corseted and 
Perfectly at Ease 


La Camille Corsets mold the body to _yielding and comfortable, and provides 
===] the lines of greatest beauty in harmony thorough ventilation, The Ventilo 
with the prevailing dictates of style. front shield gives added comfort, as the 


At the same time, La Camille always flesh cannot be scored. : Look for the 
means comfort. In it front lace corset- ame “Ventilo.” No imitation equals it. 


ing reaches its highest i ae The If you would appear at your best — 
wonderful Ventilo Back relieves all correctly corseted and completely at 
pressure upon the spine. It is soft, ease—be sure to get La Camille. 


Wrte for Latest Art Booklet — 


Pictures a complete assortment of models at prices to please all 
purses ; $2.00 to $25.00. The model pictured, 328, for slight 


and medium figures, in fancy brocade, is very popular. = 


| =| International Corset Co. 131 Union St. THT Ill. 
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This cap comes off and the 
bottle holder slips on 













































patented 
bottle 
holder 


and . 
porcelain 


lined 
_.~water 
cooler 














—are found 


ONLY in the 


eg A OY EEE IIE I 


i You get this exclusive combination 
in addition to perfect food-keeping 
service. Low temperature. Dry 
air. A-safe place for baby’s milk. 
The water cooler isone-piece. Built 
just like a modern bath tub. Germ- 
proof. Sanitary. Uses no extra ice. 
The bottle holder accommodates 2 
to 5 gallon bottles of spring water, 


or regular “city’’ water. Makes it 
taste far better. 


















































Automatic Refrigerator 


Automatics are furnished without 
water cooler if desired, in all types of 
sanitary linings. Also made for out- 
side icing. 

SEE THE AUTOMATIC AT 
YOUR DEALER’S. If he hasn’t it, 
send us his name. We'll see that you 
are supplied. 

Write for latest catalog and 


learn about this DOUBLE SERV- 
ICE Refrigerator. 


ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 322222" 


Morrison, Ill. 


There’s a big, exclusive-dealer opportunity in a few open cities 














THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 


By Emelyn L.Coolidge, M.D. 


Essentials of a Good Nursery 


fs IDEAL arrangement for children is to 
have a separate day and night nursery, but 
few mothers can afford this luxury and many 
cannot even afford a separate room for the baby 
alone. This latter should be managed if possi- 
ble; if not, try to keep some one bedroom as 
much for the baby and his necessities as possi- 
ble, even if another person must sleep there too. 

The ideal nursery should be in the third 
story of the house, unless this is directly under 
a slanting roof and consequently very warm. 
It should have a southern exposure—one hav- 
ing both south and west windows is best of all. 
The more windows for sunlight and fresh air the 
better for the baby. It must be bright and 
sunny if the baby is to thrive—one thousand 
cubic feet of air space for each occupant of the 
room is ideal. Ground-floor nurseries are damp 
and cold as a rule. 

The floor should be of hardwood, with closely 
fitted boards, and painted with a hard finish or 
stained, but not so that it is slippery. If im- 
possible to have bare floors, then a good oil- 
cloth or linoleum should be on the floor. It 
must be washed often. A few rugs, small enough 
to be taken up daily and shaken outdoors often, 
will be needed usually. These may be held in 
place by large thumb tacks if the baby slips 
on them when they are left unfastened. Wash 
rugs may be used in summer, and sometimes in 
winter if the floors are well heated. 

The walls should be painted with a sort of 
paint that can be washed down, or else papered 
with a paper that can be washed. No arsenic 
should be in the paper or paint, but a soft 
shade of green is good for baby’s eyes. 

There should be an open fireplace if possible, 
both for heat and as a very valuable ventilator; 
or furnace heat, steam heat or hot-water heat 
may be used, or an open Franklin stove. 


Br sECTRIC light, carefully shaded, is the 
. most ideal, and gas probably comes next, 
because oil lamps and candles are so dangerous 
to have about where there are little folks. Gas 
consumes a great deal of oxygen and is not the 
most desirable on that account. 

All lights should be shielded so no harm can 
be done to baby’s eyes. A small night candle 
may be used all night if very necessary, but it 
is better to have the baby sleep in the dark; 
never leave the gas burning all night. 

Pans of water should be placed on stoves or 
radiators or about the room near the register, 
otherwise the air will be too dry. If there is a 
register in the room it is an excellent plan to 
tack a piece of cheesecloth over it to sift the 
dust that comes from the pipes. There should 
not be stationary plumbing in the room, but a 
bathroom near by is most convenient. 

The windows should be fitted with screens in 
summer and with some simple ventilators in 
winter; they should have green shades, and 
blinds or awnings. A window board with 
holes in it is easily made at home; muslin 
screens for night use are also good. If the 
climate is very cold, double windows or weather 
strips may be needed, the object being to keep 
the nursery fresh and full of good pure air, 
without having dangerous drafts. 

Pictures should be few and not expensive. 
There are many nursery posters and borders 
which are very effective and do not cost much. 
It is best to renew these often. 

A high fender or a wire screen for the fire- 
place is very essential. Window bars for the 
windows are also greatly needed. One or two 
screens made from clotheshorses, with plain 
white muslin curtains that may be often 
washed, will be found invaluable. 


§ } nursery furniture should be only that 
required for actual use of baby and mother 
or nurse. A plain white-enameled crib with 
drop sides and bars close enough together to 
prevent the little head from slipping through, 
a good spring mattress and a folded army 
blanket or a hair mattress and a thin hair 
pillow are best. 

A chest of drawers, painted so it can be 
washed, a low table and one or two small chairs, 
with a low chair for the mother, will be needed. 

Low shelves for the child’s toys and books 
as he grows older, scales for weighing him, and 
a covered box for diapers are useful also. A 
little rack for the baby’s clothes to hang on at 
night and a covered pail for diapers to be de- 
posited in and taken to the bathroom will be 
needed too. Diapers should never be dried in 
the nursery. 

The baby’s bathtub and toilet basket may 
stand in the nursery, too, if necessary, but 
should be kept free from dust. If a bathroom is 
near by it is best to keep the toilet articles 
there. 

If you will join the Young Mothers’ Registry 
we will help you fit up your particular nursery 
to suit your pocketbook and taste. 

We also have a helpful leaflet on spring and 
summer clothes, from a hygienic point of view, 
which will be sent to you upon receipt of a 
stamped, addressed envelope mailed to Doctor 
Coolidge, in care of THe Laptes’ Home 
JOURNAL. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry isa department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Advice about older babies and children will also be given 
by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 

Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about 
their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write to 
Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope for a reply. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge 
and to Miss Wheeler in care of THE Lapirs’ Home 
JourRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











(Patented) 





Your curtains and draperies will look far 
neater and more attractive on these non- 


The Kirsch 
way 











sagging latest style rods. 

No protruding ends, but gracefully curving 
ones. Kirsch Rods fill every need. Have no 
equal for French doors and casement windows. 
Write for our new illustrated style book. 


Don’t sag or 
turn black 


Kirsch Flat Rods (extension 
orcut-to-fit) arethe cheapest 
by far, durability and serv- 
ice considered. Guaranteed 
never to sag or turn black. 
Applies not only to our oxi- 
dized but to our white and 
wonderful Vernis Martin 
(velvet brass color) finish, 
that’s tough, washable and 
stays like new for years. 


Many big 


advantages 

Kirsch Flat Rods have sim- 
plified brackets. Rods at- 
tach easier—can’t be put 


tension curtain rods are sold 
one rod to the box. Full 
instructions on package. 


Kirsch Kraft 
Novelty Curtains 


are ready to hang and guar- 
anteed to hang straight, be- 
fore or after washing. They 
are painstakingly made— 
sold one pair to the package 
—at prices surprisingly low 
for the quality 


Write for 

Style Booklet FREE 
See the neat, 
attractive 
windows 
pro- 
duced 
through 








The old way 


















upside down, never come 





the use 















































down accidentally. Plenty of these 
of room for shade. Easy to latest style 
display or conceal wood- rods. The 
work as desired. Rods slip booklet tells 
through hems of regular just howevery 
size, on special thimble, window pic- 
furnished free. Kirsch ex- tured is draped. 
Kir h Mf: C 12 Prospect Ave. 
Irsc £- On, Sturgis, Mich. 


In the Kirsch window (pictured above) a rod like 
this is used. Guaranteed not to sag or tarnish. 












Have you too just found 
out that the finest 
sheet music procurable is 


“Century” Edition—10c 


Here are a few random numbers from 
our ‘‘Century’’ Catalog of 2000 titles: — 


PIANO SOLOS | 
The Secret (Int’z). Gautier| Wayside Rose . . Fischer | 
Alpine Glow. . . Oecesten| Angel’s Serenade. Braga ] 
Alpine Hut . . . Lange} Arabeske Meyer- -Helmund } 
Anvil Chorus . . .Verdi|Lily of Valley . . Smith i 
Crimson Blushes . Lester| Love and Flowers. Aldrich | }| 
Dancing Spirits . Bohm|Miserere. . . «Verdi | 
Falling Waters. . Truax| Mountain Belle ° Kinkel 














Ask your dealer to show you “Century” 
Edition and give you a catalog. If he can’t, 
don’t take a substitute, but send your order 
and remittance direct to us, with his name, 
and we will fill it and send you a complete 
catalog free 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
225 W. 40th Street, New York 


























THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 


Back to Nature Shoes 


For Grown-Ups and Growing-Ups 


WE STRONGLY RECOMMEND this boot for 
children. Made from Indian _ 
Tanned Brown Moose, the @ 
toughest upper leather, yet soft 
and pliable. Genuine Trot-Moc § 
soles—very flexible—will withstand 
the hardest wear. The cost perday 4 
forservice makes T rot-Mocs the 
cheapest shoes you can buy. 
Other styles for men pe | 
women and all with 
rot-Moc comfort 
and service. 

















At over 4000 
Spring folder — dent 
S| PAID, if not at 

for the asking sanduies 


ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


Lp With One Idea: Lp 
To Make Money 


' CleanTooth 
Never Decay. 


99 


“Any Girl May Earn the Marriage Chest” 
A Pro-phy-lac-tic gee ge question was asked of me the 

other day, and I want to knowif every girl 
feleterss what 101 nC) in the Club would have answered it asI did. If 


& so, the answer was right! My questioner is a 
dinary tooth loyantsiel 4 person very wise in the affairs of the world, but 


I do not think that he knows a great deal about 


can rete) AB it alleys bats J girls. His inquiry was as follows: 


“‘Since the object of your Club is to make 
| money, and since you claim to help girls to 
dats ba cks of teeth i develop independence of character and a prac- 
4 tical outlook, don’t you think it a mistake 


Bel ‘e| 1nN- b é@ fwe La 4 to offer them so many gifts as extra rewards 
2 ' for earning money? Doesn’t it spoil them?” 

It 1S the world S I, too, am only a girl, you know, and as 

S t an fe| ar d t reve) if a back an instant “‘ No,indeed!”’ After due reflec- 


impulsive as they make them, and so I flung 
tion I have not yet changed my mind, and 


this is why: 
brush. Here is a list of the gifts which a girl may 
earn, in addition to money, for doing the work 
° of our Club, and you will see that— 
Always comes in A new member may earn the photogravure 
the Ye llo w Box of the Taylor picture “‘ Mammy, Tell Me About 


My Mother’— 
Any member may earn the gold-and-diamond 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. fgg = the Club emblem— 
~ Any member, after receiving her Swastika, 
Florence, WET U.S.A. may earn the gold-embossed Swastika Club 
WLTICMNA stationery — i 
: Any Junior member may earn the silver 
thimble bearing the mystic Swastika 

Any Senior member may earn the brass desk 
clock with her name engraved on it 

Any member at all may earn our latest and 
biggest gift, the Marriage Chest of Tennessee 
Red Cedar— 

But no member, as you can see, may earn all 
the gifts at once! Nor may she earn them 
without effort, or in place of the money she 
joined the Club to acquire, or in any way at 
all save the way in which they were carefully 
planned to serve her as milestones on the path 
of progress, ea h one re presenting a grace ful 
recognition by the Club of her increasing self 
development as a money-earner. 





This Sounds Like Ambition 


¢ y= proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Assuredly, no girls in quest of remunerative 
work were ever more fully helped and en 
couraged than these who turn to The Girls’ 
Club (and you who have not yet turned to it 
may wish to act on this suggestion). But, if 
ambition could be killed by kindness, the Club 
would have quietly expired years ago, for lazy 
girls don’t earn money, don’t make the biggest 
Club in the world a little bigger and more 
prosperous every year for thirteen consecutive 
years, don’t put themselves through college 
or support mothers or fathers, and don’t write 
letters like the following: 

My dear Manager: My November salary check 
of $125 reached me just in time to be classed as a 
Christmas gift, and I cannot begin to tell you how 
delighted I was over getting it. It was also a 
source of satisfaction to me to see my name at the 
head of the list of contestants for Swastika Club 
Honors, and I hope to keep it on the upper half 
of the list this year. J. M. P., Iowa. 


Dear Manager: Thank you very much for the 
$25 check, representing the Third Honor Prize. It 
looks mighty good to me in these days of soaring 
prices, and I hope I shall use it wisely. I feel it is 
indeed a great honor to be even third on such a 
wonderful list of earnest workers as appear on the 
Swastika Honor list. 

A SENIOR From NEw YORK STATE 


The “married girl’? who wrote the above 
letter has won every gift offered to our girls, 
with the exception of the silver thimble, which 
is reserved exclusively for the members under 
sixteen. For years she has devoted just two 
months out of her busy year—January and 
February—to the work of our Club, and it 
doesn’t sound like blasted ambition to say that 
her earnings since 1911 approximate $4500. 
Her success should inspire every wife and busy 
housekeeper in the Club—and maybe some of 
those who are not in the Club, but who, like the 
writer of this letter, are anxious to be included 
among ‘the girls’? when it comes to earning 
money: 











Dear Madam: Will you please tell me how I can 





become a member of The Girls’ Club? I have 
been married for two months, and we have i 
three-room apartment I would love to make 
money enough to fill a **¢ edar Chest"’ with lovely 


linen. I have all my life wanted a Cedar Chest, 
and my husband and I were just talking it over 
the other evening. He wants me to have one, too, 


and if I could make enough money to buy it my- 
self, he would be so surprised and I would be so 
happy! I shall look forward eagerly to your reply. 


A ‘*‘WouLb-BE"’ MEMBER FROM WASHINGTON. 

Why, my dear Would-Be’s, it makes no 
difference whether you are married or single, 
the opportunity to earn everything The Girls 
Club offers is the same! I'll explain our whole 
plan to any girl or woman who will write to 


y Q. 
7 later i ? Adkichy 
Dar 4 oy Me ole boll 


Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 














H— 2. ——______—— --—— 
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for mirrors — 


That's wonderful! Not a deseck 


or a blur! Nothing but Bon 
Ami will clean like that! 


Mirrors, big or little, show the 
smallest speck of dust or the 
subtlest smear, and Bon Ami 
with its unique wet-and- dry 
method is the only thing that 
cleans perfectly enough. 


You cover the glass wait, wet Bon 
Ami. That loosens th 
Bon Ami dries to 








powder. Then one wipe with a 
soft cloth easily removes the dry 
powder and the loose dirt together, 
leaving—perfection! 


Why not have similar "ur ion 
woodwork ? 


“Hlasn t - 














| scratched 









































‘The New Housek 








lessons 


Fourth Lesson—Costs: By Virginia E. Kift 


NOTE—We have planned the New Housekeeping Lessons for our readers who want to become 
masters, not slaves, of their food bills. Unlike the previous lessons, which have been devoted to the 
preparation of meals, this one takes up that most important phase of home-making, the cost of 
foods—with forethought for marketing and afterthought in checking orders. THE EDITORs. 

















Which Will You Have—30Oc, This Slice of Butter Weighs This Slice Weighs lb. Note 
45c or 60c Butter? ¥% Ib. A Good 5¢ Worth Difference in Size 


NCE upon a time, as 
the fairy tales tell, you 


could buy a dozen eggs 
for twenty cents; now for 
twenty cents you get four 
eggs. Milk, which was once 
five and six cents a quart, 
now sells for five cents a pint. 





| ID you ever stop to fig- 

ure out how much you 
can save by buying in larger 
quantities? Flour, which 
costs seven cents a pound 
if bought in two-pound or 
five-pound lots, would at this 
rate cost eighty-six cents for 


os a 
A one-eighth-barrel sack of oe SAA Sc slice f 60c butter a twelve-and-one-quarter- 


flour, which weighs twenty- 


a pound sack. In reality you 





four pounds and a half, in 


can buy a twelve-and-one- 


days gone by (1913-14) could M2 lb. Size Diminishes as quarter-poundsack foreighty 


be bought for eighty cents. 
Now only twelve pounds 
and a quarter of flour, or a one-sixteenth- 
barrel sack, can be purchased at this price. 
The cost of the flour has increased the cost of 
bread, and, although bread may still be five 
cents a ‘“‘loaf”’ in your town, it probably weighs 
twelve ounces or less. The term ‘‘loaf’’ is not 
an exact measurement, but a standard “‘loaf”’ 
of bread once weighed sixteen ounces, or one 
pound. Beans have risen from eight to eight- 
een cents a pound. Seven or eight cents used 
to buy a quarter of a peck of 
potatoes; now it is eighteen 


Price Increases 


cents. This means one pound 
of flour for nothing. Pota- 
toes cost eighteen cents a quarter peck or two 
dollars and eighty-eight cents a bushel if 
bought by the quarter peck; but a bushel 
basket of potatoes can be purchased for two 
dollars and forty cents—a net profit of forty- 
eight cents. On canned goods it is possible to 
save from three to sixteen cents on each dozen 
bought. Canned peas, which cost eighteen 
cents a can, if bought by the dozen cans cost 
two dollars, thus saving sixteen cents. A can 
of beans at seven cents a can 
may be bought for seventy 





cents. Certainly a dollar 
does not go as far as it used 
to—in many cases not half 
as far. 


if OW is this amazing in- 
crease in prices affect- 
ing you? What are you doing 
to meet these higher costs? 
Even home-makers who 
pride themselves on _ their 
good judgment find it im 
possible to keep food bills 
as low as they used to be. ie 
But, though strugglings for tidal 












‘BOc To-day  60cYest 
hebblor (2¥elbs, Yebbl.or 2 


cents a dozen cans, whichis a 
saving of fourteen cents on 
the dozen. So the home- 
maker who thinks may be her 
own ‘‘middleman”’ with a 
‘“middleman’s’’ profits. 
Considering these facts, isn’t 
it worth while to buy by the 
dozens and bushels? Even 
if you have no place in which 
to store food, wouldn’t it pay 
you to make one? 


S THERE a pair of scales 





economy do sometimes seem 
useless, working your wits 
will bring results. For in- 


1 Cupful Flour: 
Cents; Yesterday, One Cent 


in your kitchen? Do you 
weigh the things on your 
market order when it comes, 
and if you get three pounds 


lo-Day, lwo 





stance, what do you pay for 
butter? Its cost usually 
ranges between thirty and 
sixty cents a pound, but, re 
gardless of cost, it has the 
same actual food value. 
Thirty-cent butter will give 
your body just as much heat 
and energy as_ sixty-cent 
butter. 

Possibly you prefer the 
sixty or the forty-five-cent 








and a half of steak for which 
you have to pay, in place of 
the three pounds which you 
ordered, do you let your 
butcher know about it? Or 
if celery, which was quoted 
at eight cents over the tele- 
phone, increases in price until 
it is eighteen cents when the 
order arrives, do you tell the 
grocer? A good way to keep 
track of your order is by an- 





butter because it has a bet- 
ter taste than that which 
costs thirty cents. When 
you pay forty-five cents for 
a pound of butter you pay thirty cents for nour- 
ishment and fifteen cents for taste; you spend 
one-half as much for taste as for food value. 
When you buy butter at sixty cents a pound 
you pay thirty cents for nourishment and 
thirty cents for taste. Here’s where the home- 
maker who thinks stops to consider whether 
the flavor of a food is worth as much again as 
the food itself. 
Do you think it is? 





To-Day’s Loaf of Bread 
Weighs *4 of Yesterday’s 


swering these questions when 
the market order comes: 

What is the price a pound 
of the foods L bought? 

How many pounds of each food did I order? 

Did I get just what I ordered? 

Are the prices on the slip the same as the 
prices given at the store? 

Have I saved any money to-day by buying 
in larger quantities? 

\m I paying more than I can afford for any 
food? 

NOTE—The “now” and “to-day” prices quoted in 
this article were current in New York February 1, 1917, 

















E.33s Have Doubled and 


And Milk in Most Places 
Tripled in Cost Has Doubled its Price 


To-Day 1 Cupful of Sugar 
Costs 4c; Yesterday, 21 

















To-Day Potatoes Cost 214 
Times Yesterday’s Price With Potatoes 





Beans Have Kept Pace 

















Check Up the Bill: Did You 
Get What You Ordered? 
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cauly and sf 
transparency] 

with remarkable|ie 
dur, ability 


A woman is proud of Pyrex be- 
cause at last she has found a ware 
which expresses her innate desire for 
beauty and absolute cleanliness. 


A man’s great interest in Pyrex is 
his instant appreciation of the won- 
derful technical skill that can produce 
transparent ware of such durability. 





Pyrex is the highest scientific development 
in ovenware. It was carefully developed 
through years of scientific work by the 
largest manufacturers of technical glassware 
in the world. It has the quality of absorbing 
and retaining heat to a remarkable degree, 
causing foods to cook quickly, thoroughly, 
absolutely evenly. Foods baked in Pyrex 
actually taste better! 


Ask your dealer today for a complete cata- 
log of Pyrex casseroles, ramekins, bread pans, 
pie pans, utility dishes, shirred egg dishes, and 
every other dish for oven cooking. Pyrex 
is sold by dealers in housewares everywhere. 
Prices from 15c to $2.00. Corning Glass 
Works, 101 Tioga Avenue, Corning, New 


~ PYREX 


Transparent Oven-Ware 
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No Meal Is 


~ Commonplace 
With Puffed Grains in It 


Thousands of dishes of Puffed Wheat in-milk are 
served every day at lunch counters. 


The dish is cheap—the counter bare. 
luncheon is fit for a king. 








But the 


Elsewhere —on fine linen—thousands of business 
men lunch daily on Puffed Wheat and Rice. 


And the dish outshines the table. 


These bubbles of grain, with every food cell exploded, 
are becoming more and more the man’s lunch. 














So in homes. No breakfast is humble with Puffed 
Grains on the table. No supper seems scanty when 
Puffed Grains float in milk. 

And flower-decked tables lack half their attraction if 
the Puffed Grain dish is missing. 


These Are Wonder Foods 


These bubbles of grain — eight times normal size — 
are fascinating dainties. They are thin and airy, flimsy, 
flaky, crisp. 

Almost as fragile as snowflakes. And they melt 
away into almond-flavored granules. Every taste calls 
for more. See that children get all they want of them. 


ANNUAL 













Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


HULU 




















Remember that these are scientific foods. "They are made by Prof. 
Anderson’s process—shot from guns. In the process, a hundred 
million steam explosions occur in every kernel. Every food cell is 
blasted, so digestion is easy and complete. 

Every element is thus made available. Every atom feeds. Nothing 
compares with Puffed Grains as dainty food confections. 

Keep all three kinds on hand. 


HMA 


1 


l 


he Quaker Oats O@mpany 


SOLE MAKERS 


HUMANA 


(1531) 








alll 
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The Awning You 
Can Make for Your House 


By Mary E. Hopkins 


COMBINATION of 
A trandy man and 
handy woman can i 
successfully cope with the 84 
difficulties of re-covering an { 
old awning frame or even Fe C 


a * A -» 
making a new one, if the pif fit 
following directions are Joao d Lee) HE 
carried out. It is largely “9 a 


| 


a question of knowing how 
to go about the work and 
of accurate measuring of 
both window frame and of 
material. Careful cutting 
is another point to be watched if you would 
have the work you turn out entirely satisfac- 
tory. Each step of the work is discussed in 
the order which I think it would be easiest for 
you to proceed. 


Fig. 1. A Typical 
Straight-Topped 
Window 


Measuring Windows 


fie = first thing to do is to measure the 
window or windows, if there are any vari- 
ations in the size or shape of the frames. The 
straight-topped window is typical and will 
therefore be dealt with in detail. The impor- 
tant measurements to obtain are: The distance 
across the frame between the points where 
the frame fixtures are to be placed (see Fig. 
1 A); next the drop of the awning (Fig. 1 B); 
the projection 
of the iron 
frame(Fig.1C). 

It is also 
necessary to 
know how far 
down over the 
window the 
awning is to 
reach—that is, 
the distance 
above the sills. This will need to be varied in 
different locations. On the lower floor, where 
windows are more or less shaded by other 
buildings or trees, the distance D, Fig. 1, may 
be 2 feet 3 inches. For windows higher up and 
not receiving so much shade, the distance D is 
usually made 1 foot 9 inches. This distance is 
from the sill to the bottom of the awning cur- 
tain. The regula- 





Fig. 2. Drop and Projection 
Equal. Fis. 3. With Three 
Inches Added 


The top is cut the length of the curved di- 
agonal line plus the length of the curtain and 
two inches for hemming. One width will prob- 
ably not be wide enough so it will be necessary 
to add another piece to secure the desired 
width. The pieces are joined by lapping the 
selvages and sewing with a double row of 
stitching. A 33-inch seam is 


sufficiently wide. = 
Making the Awning 


| ere 5 and 6 show how the 
sides and top are joined. 
Turn under about 4% inchalong _ Fig. 6. Join- 
the edges of the top, lap them jng of Top 
over the upper edge of the sides — and Side 
and stitch through the four 

thicknesses of cloth. Use a stout needle and 
thread strong enough to hold firmly. Made up 
in this way the top forms a binding for the 
edges of the sides. The bottom 
of the curtain is scalloped and 
bound with braid. 

Along the dotted line shown 
in Fig. 5 sew a band of 2-inch 
duck to make a pocket for the 
frame iron. Leave three open- 






\ 


) sive 





Fig.7.Show- ings in the hem to receive the 
ing the Brass _ hoisting ropes, as shown at A, 
Ring BandC, Fig.9. Rings through 


which the ropes will pass are 
secured to the under side of the top, one set 
being secured to a median line and the outside 
rows come 2 inches from the edges of the top. 
To reénforce the cloth in the top, and pre- 
vent the rings from tearing out, place patches 
about 4 inches square wherever a ring is placed. 
Use rings that are about 5% inch in diameter. 
Four blocks through which the 
ropes are passed are joined to 
the tabling along the head of the 
awning. This tabling, or hem, 
should be about 14 inch deep 
and reénforced with a light line 
as shown in Fig. 7, which also 
shows the method of securing Frame 
the brass rings to the head that 
are used to hold the awning head to the win- 
dow frame. These are slipped over brass 
hooks (Fig. 8) screwed into the wooden 


—a 
rn 2 
Fig. 8. Brass 
Hook That 
Screws Into 


tion length for cur- _ : = = frame of the window. 

tains is 12 inches. f- Bo! | \ It is not absolutely necessary to hem 
If the awning is fg ‘ee \@) the sides of the awning, but of course you 

to go between walls See 4 erro ill instant ly realize that the result will 


of masonry it is 
necessary to have’ 
the sides of the 
awning clear them by about 3 inches. This 
will prevent rubbing and wearing the cloth 
when the awning is lowered or raised. 

If the drop and the projection of the awning 
are equal add three inches to the length of the 
drop. This is for the purpose of making the 
awning easier to put in place when made. Re- 
ferring to Figs. 2 and 3 the reason for this will 
be seen. Fig. 2 shows the awning made 
up with drop and projection equal, while 
Fig. 3 has the three inches added, so that, 
when the awning is folded up to be secured 
to the hooks, the iron of the frame will 
come alittle below the head of the awning, 
thereby enabling the workman more easily 
to place the rings on the hooks. é- 


Sides of Awning 


Cutting Out the Material a 


Fig. 4. Layout for Cutting 





be nicer and neater, and a very much 

better job will be the result if this is done 

and the light cord carried down on each 
side from the top, and around the ends of the 
pocket for the frame iron. 


Mounting the Awning 


8 pee extension iron is pushed into the 
pocket made to receive it and the ropes are 
put in place as shown in Fig. 9, which represents 
the inside view of 
the finished awn- 
ing, as it would ap- 


) W \ pear laid out flat 
) i before the iron is 
( i \ put in. Fasten a 

Al cleat to the win- 


/ -, dow as shown at 

“= c <<] -" rex. © 
cn ee | SS J Fig. 10. This must 
be placed at the 


hes r ici tf p A 
side of the window 


~ LASS 


L ERE in Fig. 4 you will see how to Fig. 9. Inside View of Awning where the ends of 


lay out the awning cloth when you 

are cutting the sides of the ordinary awning 
whose projection equals 2 feet 6 inches. Awn- 
ing cloth usually measures 31 inches in width, 
so the sides can be cut out without piecing in 
this case. A long table is essential for doing 
good work. The ordinary extension dining- 
room table will answer 
every purpose. 

Unroll the cloth, as 
shown in the cut, true off 
one end and measure up 
twelve inches for the cur- 
tain (C), and chalk a line 
across the width of the 
goods. Measure up from 
this line the length of the 
drop and chalk a second 
line (A); then measure off 
thenecessary 12inchesforthecurtainattheother 
end. Connect the corners diagonally opposite 
with another chalk line (B). When the awn- 
ing is put in place and lowered, the top will 
be seen to sag in a trifle. 

It is necessary to curve the sides of the 
awning where the top is joined to them to 
prevent wrinkling. To do this take a long 
flexible stick and draw lines on each side of 
the diagonal, one inch on each side of it at 
the center of the line. This is shown by the 
line B, Fig. 4, which is above in the center 
of the page. The sides are cut on these curving 
lines, and across the end of the curtain farthest 
from the end of the cloth. This gives the two 
sides of the awning. 





Fig. 5. Top and 
Sides of Awning 
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the hoisting ropes 

are to fasten. Attach the hoisting ropes to the 

front of the frame iron and pull up the awning 
and fasten the ropes to the cleat as usual. 

Hook the rings in the head 

to the screws in the window 

frame and lower the awning 


until it rests in its proper posi- all / 
tion with the irons supported LE 
by the cover. The feet which 

hold the ends of the extension — 
frame are next putin place on _. ; 
the window frame and the irons Fi- 10. Cleat 
fastened to them. The feet on Window 
should be so placed that the Frame 
frameswill hang square and true. 

In some cases it will require an awning with 
the drop greatly exceeding the projection. In 
such a case it is better to have the ends of the 
frame fastened to sliding nuts which move up 
and down on sliding rods (Figs. 11 and 12) 
screwed to the win- 
dow frame. These 
permit the awning 
to be pulled up out 
of the way. 

Fig. 12 shows a 
Figs. 11 and 12 Show an _ part of such a rod 
Extension Frame and Rod with the sliding nut 
With Sliding Nut and a piece of the ex 

tensioniron fastened 
to it. To insure good proportions it is well to 
have the length of the slide rod exceed by a few 
inches the difference between the drop of the 
awning and the extension of the frame. 


<> 
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Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





NOTE-—As it was possible only to discuss the straight-top window in this article, we will 
be glad to send descriptions for the making of round-top awnings and roller-shade awn- 
ings, if you will inclose an addressed, stamped envelope with your request. Address your 
letter to Miss Mary E. Hopkins, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
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O DRESS in harmony with the seasons does not mean to 
spend a great deal of money to have an extravagantly large 
and varied wardrobe. No, not at all. It means, rather, 
economy—the wise expenditure of the allowance you have, 
the exercise of good judgment and an understanding of your 
own good and bad points—your own personality. And it is in these 
things that I want to help you. 


“I have tried to plan the clothes in this Portfolio to fit every need 
you might have in Spring and Summer. There is something here for 
your work time and, when that work is over, I want you to slip out of 
your work-time clothes and into one of these soft, cool, alluring things 
made for your play time and your rest time. If you are a very busy 
woman, that is particularly and specially what I want you to do, because it 
means putting a fresh dress on your tired mind as well as your tired body.” 


Portolio of 


CAN 


2, ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


HE paragraph quoted above is d 


taken from Lady Duff-Gordon’s . 
intimate, friendly talk to Ameri- Spring and Summer 
can women in the new Portfolio. & 

In these talks Lady Duff-Gordon strikes a 16)1 

human note which goes much deeper than 9) i 

mere clothes. Clothes in their relation to a woman’s life, their inevitable influence 

upon life—this is the thought always back of her work. 


In her rare understanding of this difficult woman-problem she stands almost 
alone in the world of fashion. Where other style creators are influenced by a 
decree of fashion, a whim or a fad of the hour, Lady Duff-Gordon’s exceptional 
insight carries her far beyond that point, enables her to create a fashion to fit the 
need. Always unmistakably smart and modish, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
always bearing that fascinating mark of individuality which makes her designs so 
satisfying to the wearer. 


















Women everywhere are recognizing the helpfulness of Lady Duff-Gordon’s 
plan which she began putting into action last Fall. The new Spring and Summer 
Portfolio has already found its way into thousands of homes. Truly, it is a beauti- 
ful book and, we believe, the most helpful book of fashions ever issued. Kemember 
that every garment in it is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction, or your money will 
be refunded without question. ‘The coupon below brings your copy of the Portfolio 
postpaid and without charge. 3 





SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Homan Avenue at Arthington Street, CHICAGO: 


Please send me, without charge, Lady Duff-Gordon’s Spring and Summer Portfolto 


Name Street Address 


6694L 


City State 
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The 
Skeptic 
About 
Corns 


Some years ago a famous chemist in- 


vented the Blue-jay plaster. 


In a bit of red wax he combined in- 


gredients which no corn can resist. 


Through us he offered to all people 


this sure ender of acorn. 


But people said, ‘‘We’ve heard such claims 


before.’’ They had used harsh, old-time methods 
which proved inefficient. 


told others. 


The same folks tried this Blue-jay, and each 
Since then this method has removed 


some 80 million corns. 


Here is a way that’s gentle, scientific, sure. It is 


applied in a jiffy. It costs but a few cents per corn. 


It stops the pain instantly. It ends the corn in two 


days—that is, nine corns in ten. The stubborn ones need 
a second application. 


unknown. 


It makes corns forever needless. Corn aches become 
For your own sake, prove this. Stop paring 


corns. Learn how easy it is to end them. Prove it tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK 18¢ and 25c 

Chicago and New York B | bed pt Sieeder 
Makers of wae < 

Surgical Sveniags, etc. u e “J a y Bunion Plasters 


Stops Pain — Ends Corns 








- 
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VAAN SAD 


REG. US. PATOFF 


IZARD POLISH is best for re- 
newing all polish mops. To clean 
your old mop, boil it in soapsuds. Dry it 
thoroughly and apply Wizard Polish. 
Your mop will then be as good as new. 
Wizard Polish is also best for polishing 
furniture and woodwork. It is sold under 
an absolute guarantee by dealers every- 
where. In all convenient sizes from 25¢ to 
$2.50. Sample bottle mailed on request. 
Che familiar triangular Wizard Mop 
can be had at soc, 75c, $1.00 and $1.25. 
WIZARD PRODUCTS CO., inc: 
1445 W. 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 
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SHE NEVER SENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


as breakers against a rock. And they all smiled 
as they stepped aside. 

All the feeling of Christmas went out of me 
after I learned you were not coming. Now, as 
suddenly, it came back. I wish to tell the 
truth, Stephen. I was honestly glad to see him, 
and instantly he made me feel young again. 
He had preserved his youth, as J prayed he 
might. 

He took my arm. “It’s no fun shopping 
alone,” he said. “You will come with me?” 

He was buying a few things to send back 
home. He had five dollars with which to buy 
presents for his father and mother and a young 
brother and two elderly aunts and a cousin. 
He told me about them as we walked along. I 
was no longer lost in the crowd. I was one of 
the crowd. We went from one store to another, 
and I helped him to buy his presents. By then 
it was lunch time and I was going home. 

But he turned to me and said: “I know a 
little place on the water front where you can 
get bully fried fish and bread for twenty cents, 
Come on.’’ 

[ had no intention of going, but his eyes 
were so eager and he looked so happy that | 
could not bear to disappoint him. I telephoned 
mother that I was going to luncheon with 
Daniel Penrose, andshe said: ‘ Very well, dear. 
Please to remember me to him.” 


W E WENT down to where the fishermen’s 
boats come in from the Banks. You could 
smell and taste the sharp, salt air, and it stung 
my checks, and I was glad of the sting. It was 
kind of messy there, but it made you feel you 
were on the edge of things. There was the 
ocean, and there were the boats, and it seemed 
such a short step to jump aboard one of them 
and sail away for a thousand miles. It gave me 
a sense of bigness. There were no confines 
here—no artificial barriers. 

He took me into a little place on one of the 
wharves, where there were a few wooden tables 
and chairs, a big Swede whom he called 
‘“*Hans,” and nothing else except fried fish and 
bread and the ocean. We sat near a window 
in the rear where we could look out over the har- 
bor and see the ships pass by covered with 
frozen salt water. There we dined on fried fish 
and bread, served on white plates a quarter of 
an inch thick. 

It sounds frightfully coarse as I write it, but, 
Stephen, it was delicious. When you could af- 
ford it you used to take me to the nice hotels 
for luncheon, but why did you never take me 
here? I don’t believe you knew about it. I’m 
afraid if you had, you wouldn’t have enjoyed it 
or thought it proper. But I enjoyed it. It was 
as though we were tucked away in the cabin of 
a ship, bound on some desperate adventure, It 
took me back to the days when I read Scott 
and sea tales. 

If the incident had ended there I could have 
told you this much. Only it didn’t. 

Toward the end of our meal he looked up 
and said: ‘‘ You are still engaged? ’’ 

It took away my breath. I had forgotten for 
the moment. “Yes,” I said. 

‘“‘When are you to be married?” he asked. 

I Jooked away from him—out across the bay 
where the ships were going by. “I don’t know,”’ 

said. 

“‘He—he is still in New York?” he asked. 

“Ves,” I answered. 

““Do—do you mind telling me his name?” 
he said. 

“*Stephen Hutchins,” I said. 

He was silent a moment and then he said: 
“Tf he loves you, why doesn’t he marry you 
now?” 

He said it as bluntly as that, and I knew he 
was looking for my eyes. I did not turn from 
the window. It was in a sense a brutal ques- 
tion, Stephen. Yet—it was one that I had 
asked myself. 

That was the trouble. I could not blame 
him for a question I, too, had asked. 

““I—I suppose he does not feel ready,” I 
said. 

“Ready?” he asked sharply. Then he was 
silent a moment. ‘‘And what are you doing 
with yourself all these waiting days?” 

“*T am sewing,” I said. 

“For yourself?” 

“*For orphan girls.” 

He rose as though he did not dare to sit 
there any longer. ‘‘ Lord, if I had his chance, 
Peggy Pearce!” he said. He took me back 
home and left me. 

He left me here, and here I am. 


XXI 
May [lirst. 
Y 4 EAR STEPHEN: January, February, 

7 Marchand April have passed and I have 
not seen Daniel Penrose. I have refrained from 
writing even to myself, because I knew I should 
write mostly about him. I have wanted to see 
him again, and the hope of meeting him has 
been the one thing that has kept me from 
growing into one of those unmarried women of 
the sewing club. 

He has kept every day alive, because I knew 
he was somewhere about and because I did not 
know at what turn in the road I might meet 
him again. Does that involve any very great 
disloyalty, Stephen? It is so I used to feel 
about knights in armor, when I was a young 
girl. Had I met one I should not have known 
what to do, and if I met Daniel Penrose | 
should not know what to do. Only, he has kept 
me expectant. 

With you, Stephen, it is different. You write 
me just what you are doing, and I know that 
your life is so full there is no chance of your 
coming home. Every day something new comes 
to absorb still more of your time and thought. 
I know it is all making for your steady prog- 
ress. I tell of your success, to those who ask 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 











Be Curious! 
Send a Postcard TO-DAY for your 


Free PANAILIOA catalog 


Save $5 to $10 








No.251—Black No.451—"Rip- No.273—Strip- : , 
and White Check ple’ Chinchilla ed Beach Cloth 
Suit. . $9.75 Coat. . $500 Suit ., $9.75 


Our beautiful FREE Catalog 
shows many otherequally good 


Spring and Summer Styles 
direct from Fifth Avenue 
at Wholesale Prices 


plus a small amount to cover the 
cost of handling single sales. 


Every illustrationisa photograph 
taken from life, showing the same exclu- 
sive styles, moderately priced, that we sell 
to critical New York women jn our sales. 
rooms at 307 Fifth Avenue- 
Br direct from the Manufac- 
turer; you get the same Styles, Workman- 
ship and Fabrics as are shown in exclusive 
Fifth Avenue stores, but you save at least $5, 
Our beautiful new Catalog is yours 
for the asking. Send forit TO-DAY. 


SUITS—WAISTS — COATS ~DRESSES—SKIRTS 
Conservative as well as novelty styles for all ages, 


Satisfactionguaranteed ormoney refunded. 
We prepay all express or mail charges. 






















” No. 653~Silk & No. 651—Cot. No.691- Wash 
? Cotton Washable tomVoile Dress able Linene 
ie Sport Dress$6.75 » e ». $5.75 Dress. « $4.25 


ae 


d| AAAILTON jf 
: GARMENT CO. |f 
A) Manufacturers of (cats, Suits & Dresses. Z 


Send Postcard for Free Catalog TO-DAY to 


B | Department A4, 134-140 West 26th St., N.Y. | i 

















~ New Thought 
Help You? 


IT’S NEW HOPE, in- 
spiration and courage. 
IT’S NEW LIGHT on old 





health, happiness, an 
cess problems, : 

IT’S NEW METHODS 
for developing will we! 
persOna]l magnetisn 
faculties and talent 

IT’S A NEW WAY to 
tract love, friends and 
desire. 


The Gist of 


New Thou ht 
ELIZABETH TOWNE by Paul Ellsworth, 8" prac 


Editor of Nautilzs tical working manual 0! 
Thought. It explains: How to Awaken Latent I 
he Supreme Truth on which Joyous, Success! ul Liv 
Founded; How to Remove the Fundamental © ause © 


harmony; How to be Successful in Your Work; |! 








Enter the Silence; The Cumulative Results of Usin The 
Thought; How to Use Affirmations to Heal Yourse! ™ 
New Thought Way to the Realization of Desires; !!o.w to 
Connect with the Spiritual Supply, and Many * = ee 
we will send you this bookic® a 
For 10 cents 23 "mone inal subscription t0 
Nautilus, leading New Thought magazine. Flizat h, 
Towne and William E. Towne, editors. _Paul El Pp wy 
Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Horatio W. Dresser, !! 1 
Edward B. Warman, A. M., Christian D, Larson, col 
tributors. , A bout 
Send now and we will include *‘What I Kmow + 


New Thought,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO.., Dept. B-18, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Place % cup Minute 
Tapioca, % cup sugar 
and pinch of salt in 3 
cups of boiled coffee. 
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Danish Pudding 


Cook 4% cup Minute Tapioca in3 cupfuls hot 
water 15 minutes, Add 4 cup sugar, | salt- 
spoon salt and 1 small tumbler grape jelly. 
Stir till dissolved. Serve ice-cold with sugar 
and whipped cream. Pint ripe strawberries 
may be used in place of jelly. 





INUTE TAPIOCA is a wonder- 

ful time-saver in preparing a 
cooked dessert. It requires no soak- 
ing, and cooks done in 15 minutes or 
less. May be served plain in large 
family portions or in fancy individual 
sizes as preferred. Its use may easily 
save you an average of 10 to 20 min- 
utes’ time a day—the equivalent of 
several extra days of leisure gained 


Minute Tapioca can be made in doz- 
ens of delightful, dainty ways, a dif- 
ferent one daily for weeks and weeks. 
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Cook for 15 minutes 
in double boiler. Re- 
move from fire. Flavor 
with vanilla. 


Minute Rabbit 


Put 1 cup cheese cut in small pieces, with 1 egg well beaten, 2 level tablespoons 
e Tapioca, pinch of salt and of pepper (or paprika) into 1 pint cold milk. 
Cook in chafing dish or double boiler until thick. Serve with toast or saltines. 


Minute 


Mrs. DeliaM. Derby 
in charge of Recipe, 
Menu and Household 
Help Service of Minute 
Tapioca Company 


































Serve in one large por- 
tion or in individual 
glasses, with sugar and 
cream as desired. 








Chocolate or Cocoa Blanc Mange 
Add % cup Minute Tapioca, 4% cup sugar 
and a little salt to 3 cups chocolate or cocoa 
made proper strength fordrinking. Let cook 
15 minutes, stirring frequently. Remove 
from the stove, flavor with vanilla and pour 
into a mold. Shown here molded in a tea 
cup and served with whipped cream. 














There is only one Minute 
Tapioca—that in the pack- 
age with the diagonal blue 
band and the famous Min- 
ute Man. Look for them al- 
ways, when buying. 





No Soaki ng 
Always Ready 


TPP, 
2f; 
5 
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Cook for 15 minutes in a double boiler 4% cup 
Minute Tapioca, 4% cup sugar, 1 teaspoon butter 
and 3 cups of hot water. Crush 1 pint straw- 
berries or raspberries, sweeten to taste and let 
stand % hour. Take the tapioca from the fire 
and stir in the fruit. Set in a cool place. Serve 








Heat 1 pint milk and stirintoit carefully 2 heap- 
ing tablespoons Minute Tapioca. Cook 15 min- 
utes, then add the well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs 
and a pinch of salt, but NO sugar. Stir for 3 
minutes, then let cool. Beat % cup of maple 
syrup into the cool tapioca and add English wal- 









nut meats, chopped fine. Serve with whipped 


very cold. Delicious served with whipped 
cream and place half nuts on top, 


Minute cream. Shown molded in sherbet glass. 


(See Minute Cook Book.) 
Tapioca is of real food value, one of 














Steam cooked 
[ the finest kinds of energy-producing and steam 
9 : -* dried 10 
You? food, easy to digest, delicious—and  aaiéh 
OPE, in economical, too. Minute Tapioca will soaking ne 
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Tapioca Griddle Cakes 


i Mix 2 cups Tapioca Cream, unflavored (see Minute Cook Book), % cup 
‘ ; milk, 4% teaspoon salt, 1 cup flour and 2 level teaspoons baking powder. 
Bake on a hot griddle and serve with butter and honey or maple syrup. 
‘These are delicious for Sunday morning breakfast and easily prepared, as 
ree the Tapioca Cream can be made the day before. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY Name 





MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
104 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 





Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the Minute Cook 
Book. Sent free postpaid. 





MINUTE 
GELATINE 


makes the ideal, uncooked 
dessert. Needs no soaking. 








i Street___ I Se 
A 1.~ce number of different 104 West Main Street treet. 
of preparing—all de- Orange, Mass. ae ba 
. : _ . —s\ ) ee 
d in the (free) Min- 
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te Gelatine is meas- 
for use—results are 
7s the same. 


Products won 
Gold Medal of Honor at 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





Address 
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You can prevent worn spots 


—and keep your floors looking 
as if they had just been finished 


This spring, when you refinish any 
floor, give it in addition a protective 
coating of Old English Wax. 


E-very week or two thereafter when 
you clean the room, rub a thin coat 
of Old English on those spots where 
the wear is heaviest, and polish with 
a soft cloth. This is easily and 
quickly done—almost as quick as 
dusting. The new wax won’t show, 
and the life of your floors is preserved. 


Old English forms a thin, trans- 
parent film over the surface of the 
wood which protects it from wear. 
The rich, mellow polish which this 





The polish that protects 


Pianos 
Linoleums 


Floors of hard or soft wood 
finished or unfinished 





AUTOMOBILES 
Furnilure 


INN 





film of wax gives, transforms even 
the most commonplace wood into a 
thing of soft reflections. 


Get a can today. Be sure you get 
Old English—it wears longer and 
gives better protection. 


Send for book and sample 


Send 10c (stamps or coin) for generous 
sample of Old English Wax, and book tell- 
ing how to beautify and protect floors, 
furniture, woodwork, linoleum, and con- 
taining dozens of other useful suggestions. 
With book and sample we will also send 
sample of Old English Brightener, the 
cleaner which polishes as it cleans. Ad- 
dress The A. S. Boyle Co., 1004 Dana Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. z 


Table Tops 
Leather U pholstery 
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a) 
Sakes alive, 
what a cleanser 
After “Spotless” has taken a shy at your pots 
and pans, sinks and bathtubs, tile, linoleum and 


what-not, you'll wanta put on your smoked glasses. 
They'll be there with the glare, and no mistake. 
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“ING AND POLISHING PY 
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This no-acid, no-caustic, go-gettem cleanser brings 
a bright smile to everything it touches. And it’s so 


kind to your hands. Just isn’t anything like it on 


the market! 


Spotless Cleanser makes your nickel look, talk 
and act like a dime. If the grocer-man tries to sell 


you something 


“Rinky-dink.”’ 


Sold everywhere in the enameled, rustproof can. Made by 


“as good as ‘Spotless’,” tell him 


THE REYNOLDS CORPORATION 


Louisville, Ky. 


SPOTLESS 
“LEANSER 


Bristol, Tenn. 
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me, with some pride. They all agree it is re- 
markable, and that you are going far. In ten 
years, they say—as though ten years were but 
a day—you will be a power in New York. You 
will still be a young man even then, they say. 
You will be only thirty-two, and that is young 
for a business man. 

I, too, will be thirty-two then. I will be as 
old as most of those in the sewing club. I won- 
der —— 

I have not been there at all since I saw Dan- 
iel Penrose in December. I have not resigned, 
because I wished to keep on with the little 
tasks; but I have done them at home. The 
reason is very simple, Stephen: I do not wish 
to grow old before my time. If I had kept on 
listening to them I should have gone out upon 
the street hoping that I might not meet Daniel 
Penrose instead of hoping that I might. 

But without Daniel Penrose I could sit down 
and prophesy ahead every detail of my days 
for a week—a month. I should know what I 
was to do in the morning, the afternoon and 
the evening. 

So, is there any harm if I walk every after- 
noon through the Square and past the Yard 
and across the Anderson Bridge where the 
crews are out in their shells? If it were not for 
Daniel Penrose I should walk dully, seeing peo- 
ple pass me as shadows. Now there is always 
the chance that he may step up to me and say: 
“Hello, Peggy Pearce!’ Or there is the chance 
I may see him on the river. 

That is as far as my thoughts go. It is not 
much to hope for, is it, Stephen? But even 
that little keeps the day alive, just because he 
is young and untrammeled and free. So that 
makes me feel young again for a little —espe- 
cially now in Maytime. 


XXIl 

May Third. 
/ EAR STEPHEN: I saw him to-day and 
he was in the varsity boat. Think of that ! 
He has done what he set out to do. And he saw 
me and smiled. I smiled back and waved my 
hand, and was glad that I could congratulate 

him, even in this slight way, on his success. 

I came back home and saw all the tulips and 
primroses in bloom along my path. I noticed 
that the trees were beginning to be green. I 
realized it was spring. 

But [ did not expect to see him again. I 
knew that of course it would no longer be 
proper for me to stand on the bridge after he 
knew I was there. I knew I must choose an- 
other walk. But to-night he came to the house. 

Mary introduced him as she did before. 
“That same young man who hasn’t got no 
card,” she said. 

““Not Daniel Penrose?” I said. 

“He don’t look nothing like a primrose, if 
that’s what you mean,” she answered. ‘‘He 
looks to me more like a Indian.” 

Llaughed. I don’t know when I have laughed 
before. And I stopped to change my gown. | 
felt a little thrill at having a varsity man call 
on me—for all the world like an undergraduate 
again. I suppose you have lost your awe of the 
heroes of this little college world, but that is 
because you have been away from here so long. 

When I came into the room he stood up and 
took my hand: “Hello, Peggy Pearce!’ he 
said. 

“‘T feel as though I ought to. give three times 
three and nine long Harvards,”’ I said. 

His cheeks grew as red as a schoolboy’s. 
“T’m not sure of staying there,”’ he said. 

“Yes, you are,” I said. 

Then his lips came together. “‘ You’re right,”’ 
he nodded. ‘I’m sure, unless I get hit by 
lightning.” Then he said: ‘‘ It was your smile 
that made me come here.” 

“T couldn’t help smiling, because I was so 
glad,” I told him. 

“Vou are still engaged?” he said. He asked 
me that again, as he had asked it before last 
December. 

I answered him as I had before: 

‘“‘When are you to be married?” 

That, too, was what he had asked before, 
and I answered it as I had before. 

““T don’t know,” I said. 

He took a quick breath and then “If you 
were mine, you know,” he said, “I’d marry 
you in June.” 

“T don’t think we ought to discuss such 
things, Daniel Penrose,” I said. 

“That is the pity of it, because I love you 
more than ever,” he said. 

For a moment I felt as though I had wings 
again. I must tell the truth. 

He did not stay very long after that. I think 
he was afraid of what else he might say. And 
I—I was afraid of what else I might hear. 


“Ves.” 


XXII 
May Ilifteenth. 
Z EAR STEPHEN: He was so ambitious 
that he undertook too many courses, so 
I am helping him—Daniel Penrose, I mean. 
He thought he must give up his rowing, and I 
could not allow him to do that. His heart is 
set on winning his ‘‘H.’”’ He comes two eve- 
nings a week, and I go over a review with him. 

“T can’t forget anything you say to me 
even if it’s only history,” he said. 

All I do is to read his notebooks to him, while 
he sits with his eyes closed and listens. It isn’t 
very much to do and, if it helps him, I am very 
glad. But I don’t think I am glad altogether 
for him. I am glad for myself also. I love to do 
this. I love to read his big boyish handwriting. 
I love to hold his notebook. I love to look up 
and find him sitting in the big chair by the 
window. 

Then, when we are through with that, he 
tells me all about the day on the river, and how 
“number three” rowed, and the trouble with 
the stroke of ‘‘number seven,” and the faults 
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When You Order 
Cold Cream 


You should be very careful to get the right 
kind—‘‘The Kind That Keeps’’—for your 
good appearance depends as much on your 
skin and complexion as on the clothes you 
wear. Modern skin hygiene requires the reg- 
ular use of a good cleansing emollient 
cream—a cold cream—one that meets the 
natural and constant needs of the human 
skin. When you order cold cream, tell your 
dealer you want 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps’’ 


I’or more than twenty-five years it has min- 
istered to the daily toilet needs of American 
women. It has promoted womanly attract- 
iveness and added to the beauty and happi- 
ness of thousands. To use it daily is to cul- 
tivate skin. health; to encourage, develop 
and protect that greatest of charms—a per- 
fect complexion. After shopping, motoring, 
golfing, any out-door activity or a long day 
about the house, cleanse and refresh your 
skin with D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 
Keeps fingers soft and smooth for sewing, 
embroidery and fancy work. Tubes 50c., 
25¢., 10c. Jars SSc., 50c.,. $5c.,.:$1.50. 


TWO SAMPLES FREE 


if you send your name and address. One of 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, that you may 
try before you buy. One of ID. & R. Poudre 
Amourette, a new and exquisite face powder 
with a charm all its own—a worthy companion 
of Perfect Cold Cream. 


Address Department 6 


Daggett & Ramsdell 


New York 
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“I make 3 Cocoanut 
Pies each week” 


The men folks like cocoanut 
cakes and pies, and they are so 
easy to make since the advent of 
most delicious, already-grated 


Just remove the cap from the round 



















*““Ever-Sealed”” package and pour out 
moist shreds of cocoanut every bit as 
fresh as if you yourself had grated it. 
FREE 
v . ’ 
Cookie-Cutter 


In order to introduce 
DROMEDARY COCOANUT 
cn receipt of ten cents 
(stamps or coin) we will 
send you a “One-Cake” 
Package, and for your gro- 
cer’s name also, we will 
include a Dromedary 
COOKIE-CUTTER and a 
Book of Cocoanut Recipes 





The HILLS BROTHERS 
Company 

Dept. B, 375 Washington 

Street, New York City 
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Style 
700 


BOUDOIR UPRIGHT 
This attractive piano on Colonial 


lines is our newest and smallest. 
It has the delightful tone quality 
characteristic of the Ivers & Pond, 
with a remarkable volume—ample 
for the average home. 


Every detail of design and work- 


manship is as finished as in our 


largest grand. 


And the price is 


pleasing. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


embody an experience of over half 


a 


century of building fine pianos. 


Over 400 American Educational In- 
stitutions and 60,000 homes use and 


endorse them. 


For our new cata- 


logue with valuable information to 
buyers, simply sign and mail the cou- 
pon below. 


(? 








WwW. Address 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please cr it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 








When 


furniture gets 


your 


that dull, sick-& | 


ly appearance, 
try this: 
a 
and sprinkle with a few 
drops of 3-in-One; go over 
the furniture as though washing. 
The water in the cloth removes all the 
dirt and stains, while the oil adheres 
to the wood and penetrates the pores. 
When polished with a soft, dry cloth, all 
the — delicate grain is restored. 


3-in-One Oil 


can be used on the finest furniture with- 
out misgivings as to acids or chemicals. 
3-in-One has no disagreeable varnish odor. 
Nor will it rub off and soil the daintiest 


Wring out 
cloth in cold water 


clothes. Besides this, 3-in-One 
has 78 other uses, full particu- 
lars about which will be sent 
FREE with a sample bottle of 
3-in-One Oil. Write for them. 
3-in-One is sold by all stores: 
In bottles 10c, 25c and 50c. 
In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


42CVF. Broadway, N.Y. 








Scholarships in Resident Nursing 
Course. Low rates for home training in 
THE HOSPITAL 
: EXTENSION COURSE 
—— ‘\ Instruction under physicians 
a \ and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
}i experience. Send for free books. 
if / Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
4 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“‘Home-Making, the Nev 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s F! 
Science courses. For home- —— 


Am. School of Home Economi 5 W. 69 


Invitations,$6.75,2envelopes foreach. 
Eachadd’! 25, 55c. Postpaid. 100En- 
Cards,$1.Writ« ferenmnnion -sand correct 


Phila., Pa. 


ec dix 


graved Calling 
| forms. Royal Engraving Co.,{ «+ 


2 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
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ady Domestic 
*Ch positions. 

Chicago, Il. 






























You Can Be a Nurse | 
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THE LETTERS 
SHE NEVER SENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


in his own stroke that he is trying to correct. 
I feel almost as though I were a member of the 
crew myself. 

Lately I have gone to Harvard Bridge in the 
afternoon and watched them as they came 
under. That bridge is higher and there are 
more people there, so that I feel quite safe. I 
haven’t told him that I go there. I have done 
that for a week, and now I am asking myself 
what that means. I have asked it under my 
breath for a long while, but that isn’t quite 
honest. So now—does it mean that I am fall- 
ing in love with Daniel Penrose? 

[ don’t think it means that, Stephen. It 

can’t mean that. The most it can mean is that, 
if I were not engaged, I—I might have fallen in 
love with him. If it meant anything more, then 
I ought never to see him again. If I told him 
that now, before the race, it would take all the 
strength out of his arms. That wouldn’t be 
fair. Perhaps then I shouldn’t have allowed 
him to come here at all. Then he would have had 
to give to his studies the time he is taking for 
training. So you see there was no way I could 
have done any differently. 

When I look forward to the time after the 
race I become panic-stricken. If I send him 
away then, it will be for all time. Then I shall 
be left here more alone than ever. I must not 
look forward, but I must watch myself very 
carefully. I must do that, when I feel as though 
I should like to let myself go once more and 
just soar. 

XXIV 
May Thirtieth. 

£ EAR STEPHEN: Daniel Penrose has 

gone to Red Top with the crew. I miss 
him—I miss him very much indeed. He asked 
if he might write to me, and I said “ Yes,”’ but 
that [ must not write to him. I would not 
trust myself to write to him. For then, either I 
must tell him all my thoughts or tell him 
nothing. 

He has written me two letters. They made 
my heart pound so that J could hardly breathe. 

Stephen dear, you must come back soon. 
Do you understand? 

You should come back to me right away. 


XXV 
June Twenty-third. 

rj EAR DANIEL PENROSE: lam writing 

you to-night, because my heart is full to 
overflowing with gladness for you. Harvard 
won, they say, but I know only that You won. 
It is the first big victory of many that will 
come to you. It starts you fair—in the world 
outside the college gates. 

But, Daniel Penrose, it makes me almost 
ad too. You will not need me any more. Oh, 
I know you would deny that, if I were to say 
it to your face, which I never would do. Fora 
week or two you will live on in the past and 
then—the Big World will seize you. Big men 
with big interests are waiting to use you and 
your youth. You wired me that you are going 
onto New York before returning to Cambridge. 
That is the beginning, Daniel Penrose. They 
will take you, and make you prisoner, and fill 
your hours until you will have no need of any- 
thing else. 

I am glad that even in my small way I have 
been able to be of a little service to you during 
these few months. I guess that is because we 
women need to be needed. We were meant to 
be needed, Daniel Penrose. The more we are 
needed, the more we can give of ourselves, 
and the more we give, the more important we 
become. Our first impulse—the impulse of our 
wild, glad youth—is to give all. We feel like 
that just as naturally as men feel eager to stake 
their lives, when they are young, on madcap 
adventures that grandmothers later relate to 
breathless grandchildren. We women have 
only the one adventure. Where we are needed 
we throw ourselves in, body and soul. If you 
take away from us that single gamble, then 
not very much is left. 

That I am able to keep silent before you 
makes me feel that already something has 
slipped from me. A year ago to-night, I think, 
[ would have dared write you the naked truth, 
and that is that I love you. I know it now. A 
year ago, if you had come to me and I felt a 
I do at this moment, I would have taken your 
hand and allowed you to lead me anywhere you 
chose. I would have followed you to the ends 
of the earth. 

It was so I was ready to do with Stephen 
Hutchins. You think it is strange that a 
woman can feel like that twice? I wonder if 
this fact would make you doubt my loyalty. 

But, Daniel Penrose, he took nothing I of 
fered and so [ have it all. Can you understand 
that? Iam not telling you I did not love him. 
To the best of my knowledge and belief I did 
love him. Had he taken me I should never 
have known any othe! r love. But he went away 
and made himself over. He who writes me 
to-day from New y oak and signs his name 
“Stephen” is not the man I[ promised to marry. 
He has no need of me—no need whatever. Be 
cause of that I have no need of him. To-morrow 
is the second anniversary of our engagement, 
and then [ shall write him this. I do not think 
I shall be able to make him understand, but I 
shall tell him the truth. Even if it hurts him 
for a little while, I must disturb him to this ex 
tent for once. It will not hurt long. 

And then? 

God knows. I think I shall go back to the 
sewing-circle meetings and complete my read 
justment. We must find some sort of readjust 
ment or go mad, mustn’t we? You men are 
fortunate in that you can fill your hours with 
money getting. It leaves you not much time 
to think. 

If you came to me to-night, Daniel Penrose, 
and said ‘ ‘Peggy Pearce, take my hand and 
come out into the dark with me,’’ I would go. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 77 
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A poorer, cheaper grade of Pills- 
| bury’s Best is never sent out to catch | 
the cheaper trade. | 


We absolutely refuse to lower the 
quality of Pillsbury’s Best flour in 
order to meet a lower price. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
is Staking its success and the life of its 
large business on the plan and policy 
of marketing but one, single, uniform, : 
highest quality flour under its Pills- | 

: 


bury’s Best brand. 


No one, anywhere, can buy better 
i| Pillsbury’s Best flour than you can | 

buy. Pillsbury’s Best is always the | 
same—always Pillsbury’s Best—every- 


grocery—or at the crossroads store. 


We believe this policy will win in 
the long-run. 


The Flour Question Settled 


‘Because 
Pillsbury’s Best” 


Send 10c for a copy of the famous Pillsbury Cook Book. Address Dept. 12 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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It works fast. Being white and of high grade ma- 
terials it lathers fast and absorbs dirt quic ly. 


It saves energy. The naphtha and other efficient 
cleansers in it make hard effort unnecessary. 


It works in cold or lukewarm water. It dissolves 
ra so thoroughly that it does not need heat to 
elp it. 


It works in hard water as in soft. It lathers so 
freely that it softens hard water and makes suds 
without delay. ; 


It is not harmful. There is nothing in it to injure 
the hands or the things it cleans. 
















Five Reasons Why 
P. anv G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap makes 


housecleaning easier 








Use P. anv G.—The White Naphtha Soap this 


year and your housecleaning will be done al- 


most before you know it. This soap 

all the superior features of white soap and 

naphtha soap. It is the white laundry soap with 

— in it. A big, solid, long-lasting cake for 
cents. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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e children's 
shoe bills- 10SC 


(Calin oo les! 


Looks- 
Saving- 
Comfort: 
Neolin 
Soles 


NeGlin Soles? Why, 
they meet every single 
modern shoe want! 
They are better than 
leather—they are pliant 
as rubber, but they 
never draw the feet — 
Nedlin Soles. 


They grip—don’t slip 
—Neodlin Soles. 


They are noiseless in- 
doors—scratch-proof 
on floors—NeéGlin Soles. 
They’re the same in 
quality on any price of 
shoe—Neédlin Soles. 


Neolin Soles cost no 
more. Get them on your 
new shoes, or as new 
soles. Dealers should 
have them, or will get 
them if you insist. 


Remember — NeGlin, 
mark that mark; stamp 
it on your memory: 
Neolin— 


the trade symbol for a never 


changing quality product of 


The Good year Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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THE LETTERS 
SHE NEVER SENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


I would follow with all the old, glad spirit of 
the adventurer. I would go north, south, east 
or west with you. 
It is the last time I shall ever feel like that. 
God guard you in New York, dear Youth. 


xxvf 
June Twenty-fifth. 

id EAR STEPHEN: So many things have 

happened in the last few hours! First, 
Daniel Penrose came back and told me that he 
had gone to New York just to see you and tell 
you all he has told me. It was like him. I won- 
der that I never thought of his doing that. 

He told you nothing except of himself. You 
wrote to ask how I felt, but I had already writ- 
ten you how I felt about myself without telling 
you anything of him. Because, after all, that 
is separate and distinct. Daniel Penrose had 
nothing to do with that. 

Then Daniel Penrose asked me to marry 
him. He asked me to marry him to-morrow. 
He will not wait. He has been offered a small 
position in New York and returns at once, and 
he wishes me to go with him. 

Sol am going. We are to be married in the 
morning. This is the last time I shall ever feel 
the need of writing to you like this. Daniel 
Penrose needs me and that is all the need I 
shall ever want. He needs me—not to suc- 
ceed, as you have succeeded. He could do that 
all by himself, as you have done. I’m begin- 
ning to wonder if that isn’t the easiest thing a 
man can do, if he cares to give himself up 
utterly to it. Daniel Penrose needs me to see 
that he does not do just that—to help him, if 
you will, to fail a little. 

There are some who will call me a drag upon 
him. Yes, I shall be that. I shall try to drag 
him back from those who wish to buy his youth. 
I shall try to hold him back, so that he will 
not grow too wise before his time. I shall try to 
check him, so that he may live a little at home. 
I shall, if God is kind, add to his responsibili- 
ties—to his and mine. But always I shall share 
with him. I shall toil for him and face death for 
him. And I shall love him! 

We are to begin very humbly, like two pio- 
neers. We are to plunge into the sea, side by 
side, with only our two strong bodies to keep 
us safe. 

But we are young, Stephen. Thank God for 
that! 

What an adventure this is going to be! I 
feel myself soaring again. I see below me those 
women of the sewing circle smiling at me, and 
I can smile back. I care nothing for their tales 
how. 

I start to-morrow. 

Good-by, Stephen Hutchins. 


THE END 
CHAPERONING 
MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 





thought your going West was a lark, or we 
would never have let you go. Now you have 
come back, and we are both going to sit beside 
you and forget the years that have passed.”’ 

“*T have brought you red roses, Lois,’’ added 
the one to the right, whose jolly face I recalled 
in our home album; ‘‘I brought them to you 
that night.” 

‘*And here is a box of chocolates,” said the 
other very solemnly. ‘‘We used to sit out on 
the back porch and devour them together. 
You were the most inveterate chocolate eater 
I ever knew.” 

The hall curtains parted and a long stream 
of old friends began to pour in. It seemed as if 
my mother were a modern pied piper, calling 
alt the veterans of Portland together. Now 
came widowers, bachelors, schoolgirl friends, 
husbands with their wives—on, on they came, 
all sorts, shapes and sizes. 

To the dance hall, filled with girls sitting 
about in manless state, it was plain that mother 
had a corner on men. 

“Well, Baby,” I heard all of a sudden. 


TURNED, expecting at last to see some 

little toddler, into whose arms I might fly or 
at least take him in mine. But “ Baby,” with 
a flowing white beard and brisk side whiskers, 
leaned on his stick and stared at my mother 
until his spectacles slid to the point of his nose. 
Then he drew out a black trumpet and fitted 
it to his ear. 

“Heaven bless her!” he said. ‘‘ Did she call 
me ‘Baby’?” 

‘*Eliza’s little brother will always be Baby 
to me.” My mother beamed. ‘‘Do you re 
member,’’ she shouted into the trumpet, 
“when I taught you to dance so you could go 
to Martha Smith’s birthday party? Baby!” 
she cried, ‘‘did you ever learn what to do with 
your left leg so it wouldn’t get in the way of the 
right one?”’ 

‘““No,” answered Baby. ‘“ But I married 
Martha, and here she is.”’ 

Martha, buxom and bonny, came forward 
and pressed my mother’s hand. ‘I have been 
brought up hearing of Lois Burnham,” she 
said. ‘“‘What a mark you set for the rest of us 
to live up to!” 

The room was swirling now with laughter 
and shrill chuckles and memories brought viv 
idly against a background of fifty years ago 
of girlish flirtations, of hops at Bowdoin Col 
lege, of coasting down Pleasant Street, of taffy 
pulls and skipping school for a dill-pickle 
feast—until I began to fear that my mother, 
for whom we had brought the invalid’s trunk, 
who at home would never sit up past nine 
o’clock, was now at half-past ten in immediate 
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In Good Time for Easter! 


The most stunning collection of chic 
Spring styles ever displayed by an Amer- 
ican magazine is in Pictorial Review 
for April—on sale now. 


The cream of the smartest advance 
Spring styles! Pages and pages of de- 
signs in beautiful colors! Many fea- 
tures absolutely new! Make sure your 
Easter Gown is correct! See this daz- 
zling collection. 

THE NEW BARREL SILHOUETTE 
THE NEW BOWLING PIN SILHOUETTE 
THE NEW JUPE TONNEAU 
THE NEW CHEMISE FROCKS 


THE NEW PANEL BLOUSES 





Please get your April copy promptly. 
Kathleen Norris’s sensational serial 
““Martie The Desirous,’’ now running, 
has made the magazine sell out clean 
for the past two months. We’ve been 
swamped with complaints from those 
who couldn’t buy a copy anywhere. 
Don’t blame the newsdealers. It isn’t 
their fault if they can’t supply you. 
The demand is enormous. Get your 
copy today. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


for April 


15c a Copy On Sale Now 


If you have been unable to buy the February and March 
issues send us 30c and we will make every effort to secure 
them for you, but it is by no means certain that we can. 
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Miss Gladys Jey acknowl:dges a birthday 
gift of a gold wach. 


This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
CHAPERONING For Cooking 


MOTHER 
MO Ui IE _ Although it is less than four feet 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) long it can do every kind of cooking 


danger of sliding down the banisters, with for ng Mic ogy — ey = “ 
sixty-year-old ‘‘ Baby”’ taking the lead. warm weather, OF Dy Coal or wood 
The whole world suddenly seemed to ring when the kitchen needs heating. 
with youth, white-haired, bespectacled youth, 
so young I never dreamed of the thing that 
laughs at the rhythm of years and counts as 
time only those moments that make hearts 
beat together. And youngest of all was the 
slight little figure I had always known as a 
woman whose life was past, to whom my joys 
and ambitions could not be confided. I looked 
at my mother now and in the magic of the 
evening saw her as my father must have seen 
her, like the young girl in the portrait over 
the mantel at home, with a sunny wealth of 
hair, piled high upon a well-poised head and 
Arar drooping to a curl over the slight, rounded 
sh ta wy shoulder. 

. The sweet mouth, the laughing cye;, the al- 
| wakes al sie most childish curve to the cheek —it was a face 
| ; . supremely to be loved and sheltered. Here was 
yee 7, ALPS peter Crowd the living girl before me, but one who had 
F weathered life, storm and sunlight, and who, 
| of all gifts, now seemed to have the power of 
| understanding others. Girl to girl I caught my 














ate ack »>Jame 2c 2° 9 Orazace > 9c We mother’s eye. She must go upstairs to bed! 
A grateful acknowledgment becomes a graceful one as well, Fieven doce gules, sn the Gho war 


if written on stationery that expresses good taste and care- | ways in bed at nine! There is absolutely no danger in this 
ful selection combination, as the gas section is as 


] ED! No such thought for mother. She was entirely separate from the coal section 
making for the piano. If you please, she ° 


; : as if placed in another px of » 
P omen | 9 whom I had never heard sing anything but ice will scr the 
| sit very retired hymn-book tunes now began in i 


a high, tinkly voice gs blithely skipped the Gold Medal 


notes it couldn’t dare, ‘‘ Fair Harvard.” 
“How proud you must be of her!’ they 

whispered; and one by one began to recount 

her triumphs, of which she had spoken so 


little—a gay social life in Washington; her Two Gold Medals—Highest Award 
EF, a presentation at the court of Napoleon III; the at San Francisco Exposition, 1915. 
aS ACS shipwreck of the Cri i 


Amérique, when the ship 
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Came 6 foundered, and when, apparently lost in mid- Note the two gas ovens above—onc 
ocean for forty days, in a terrible moment crew for baking, glass paneled, and one 
: : 6 : rh : : and passengers almost mutinied, my mother | for broiling, with white enamel door. 
is unmistakably distinctive. There is an air of refinement seized her guitar and sang “The Jolly Jack 
‘ l ; | ve <n ee od } , ’ . ] ie. Se Tar,” until they were all laughing again and The large oven below has the Glen- 
about it. ts’ COrrectness ih Ss lapes, colors and sizes 1s ready for the captain’s orders. She had spoken wood Patent Oven Indicator, and is 
assured because the house that makes it has for years created so lightly of these things, the little woman who heated by coal or wood. 
> ‘ . ne sat knitting in the corner at home! 
fashions in writing papers. | When, late that evening, I asked her, 
y : . : : : e ‘“Mother, why have you never tole s more of 
You will find Highland Linen in many pleasing styles ae sachin ta See Wie. ce 
and a variety of shades, all appropriate for every corre- dress you must have worn, she shook her 
head. ‘‘No, my dear, those are not the dresses 
spondence need and yet not expensive. a woman remembers best. I like rather to 
think of the time, years later, the winter after 
SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES the twins were born, when I wore my purple 


‘ : : ; j : : silk that had been turned and redipped and 
For 10 cents we will send, for your inspection and use, full sized, usable your father said: ‘What a beautiful new gown 


samples of paper and envelopes in the various designs shown, and also a | thatis! Do you know you are always the “best 
booklet showing the delicate tints in which Highland Linen 1s supplied. | dressed woman at any party’’?’” 





I was up early the next morning, prepared 





























Dept. G | fora terrible reaction. I opened the invalid’s 
ee 
| trunk and then went in to mother. But mother 
r . Q . | . ° ° 
iD A . () N C R A N } & pP ] K }: ( O | had disappeared. I found her downstairs in 
= 9 - . e C 4 : ° the dining room and before her—oh, horrors"! 
NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. Oh, Agnes!—a table spread with codfish balls, 
Awarded Grand Prize Panama-Pacific Exposition. bacon, s¢ rambled CEES, muffins, and a whole 
pot of coffee and, hovering above, a waiter who 
a f os looked as if he were having the time of his life 
Y | H ; r | na fe some cy i ape gr ut ‘ See the cooking surface when you 
— , ried, < *w a glance 
ee 4 a eee Pi cg pda pe ma nn 2 eas want to rush things—five burners 
| I Cc. cs = eee ee Ree ee for gas and four covers for coal 
= coaeraccreaeca |e 1 as ——— oa always ate a hearty breakfast in Port- Bas : oe 
Almonte Portia | Natalie Whitley land,” said my mother. “Besides, I need it The entire range is always available 
| to-day. I’m going driving with Debbie at as both coal and gas ovens can be 
Virginia ten, have luncheon with ‘Baby’ and his wife, operated at the same time, using one 
| motor out to Bowdoin this afternoon, and f ais andl tha Otte f nates 
ee ees ———— oe se anor mee she paused —“‘ well, I haven’t decided whom I or meats anc 1€ other tor pastry. 
5 shall have dinnerwith. Perhaps I'll ask a couple It’s the range that 





HIRE HER—10c A MONTH ot the boys over.”’ & e 9 
VW B VANCE If only mother had le -ortland < oO in- 
O MA THOMPSON Sp Send 10c for month’s supply of LESWERK ay — “ Sa eS Makes Cooking Easy 


stead of twenty-one! I, who came to be bored, 
Tells how, from earliest times, man has specialized LAUNDRY TABLETS. Money back in- remained to pray lor mercy. Write 
woman for sex alone and woman has striven to escape 
from that thralldom. The most searching and c ompre 

hensive account yet made of the causes of the Feminist 
Movement and its means of success, written in Vance 
Thompson's pungent and strongly individual style. 

Price $1.25. Postage Extra. At all booksellers or from 


E.P.DUTTON & CO. 681 Fifth Ave. New York 


for handsome free booklet 102 


stanter if they do not save time and In vain I suggested a nap, suggested any- that tells all about it 
labor and make your clothes whiter and thing that c > checkmated wi he 
‘ and mé ) ‘ é g that could not be checkmated with the ‘ 
cleaner. Thousands of women use them. one answer: ‘‘Nonsense! I never did that in Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Write for the Agency in your locality. Portland in my life.” Makers of the Celebrated 


Off she whizzed in the motor, a pink chiffon Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Range 
Heating Stove s and Furnaces. 


Sales repeat. Big profits. 


Leswerk Mfg. Company 


‘ 4 . veil blowing to the wind, a discreet curl mak- 
Richmond Hill, New York City ing its own question mark against her glowing 


face as to what next. 
That e vening a solid phalanx of girls met me 
in the hall: *‘A man has arrived to stop at the 


hotel— young, hz indsome, a most st unning crea- 
ture; but he won’t look at any of us 























“For pity’s sake,” added the elder Miss 
Perkins, ‘‘keep your mother away and give us 
a chance!” 

But they didn’t know mother. 





The Rubens is the baby 
shirt of comfort as well as 


the shirt of safety. Its soft 
finish is smooth as satin on baby’s 
tender skin. It goes on like 
a coat, with no troublesome buttons. 
And the double thickness over chest 
and stomach is his safety against the 





FIRST saw Eugene sitting in the palm gar- 

den, reading a book with serious attention 
while he sipped his coffee. His bronze face and 
well-set shoulders suggested a life spent in the 
open. His clothes were of a foreign cut and he 
gave his orders in French, and yet his face 
was unmistakably American. The sadness of 
his face drew my eyes to him again. But we all 
agreed that what mystery shrouded his aloof- 
ness would so remain, as he was distinctly the 

ype of man who preferred his own society. 











‘A WHOLE 














‘hills th; level F = ; colds In vain the band played its most alluring DAY OF 
chills that develop dangerous colds. waltz. In vain the hotel chaperon approached | DAINTINESS 
This famous baby shirt was invented 23 2-Button Union Suits him: he rose, bowed most elegantly, shook his 3 é : 
years ago. The design is perfect. head and retired into his book. A sigh went | Reta: the eg, of 
It comes in every size from birth. Materials For children from 2 to 10 through our group. But as the chaperon re- ave Seine ty Riese i 
are cotton, all wool and merino (half wool), silk | years. Made in cotton, merino turned, shaking her head “No,” I saw my he the sdb tct Ae but Write for « free 
and silk and wool. Prices, 25 cents $2 50 ; 3 a be rcs mother standing before the reticent young man, =| MESS O ~iollinggy 1 25¢c 
oo SI} oat ie - - ona . i and % wool. Prices $1.00 up. most decidedly shaking her head “‘ Yes.” all through the hours of | sample or syfor 
ubens Shirts are sold at most dry goods anc “Te RD aetaal, die atk eee ba ne ee shopping, businessorpleas- (35c in Can: uli “ 
children’s speciz shops » se dh Gab RRR IY Tell me,” said she, “aren’t you Ezra shopping, DU Dp 
a aly C oe We, ame Gienes anes a RUBENS & MARBLE, INC. ia oaat aoe? ure. Thesatinysmoothness a ate ho 9 
and prices. 20 No. Market Street Chicago The bored young man leaped to his feet and and rich glow of the perfect Beauty Box ot 
his face lit. ‘‘Indeed I am!”’ he answered, and complexion are in this at- taining soap pre 
his voice softened: ‘“‘ Did you know my father?”’ tractive jar, easily applied water, talcu! Ps al 
‘I knéw your father and mother well. They at any time or place be- der, face | pt “ 
were my dear old schoolmates.”’ By the gen- cause Créme de Meridor and a min! " A 
tleness of her voice I understood his melan- is the original greaseless jar of Cren' 
choly. ‘‘I would have known you anywhere by cream. Meridor. 
those Thomas eyes 3 Dept. 1-K — 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudso., *. *- 
. CONCLUDED ON PAGE 80 aye. é Canadian Office: 
ate-tete Shirt | PERFUMER _ 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont 
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Enchantment 


SaiN all opera there is no more enchant- 
*@ ing music than ““Madame Butterfly.” 
The exquisite rapture of “‘Un Bel di 
sow wee Vedremo,” the greatest aria of Puc- 
cini’s opera, 1s in itself enough to transport the 
hearer to the fairyland of Spring in Japan. 
— ~ The whole enchanted realm of grand opera, 


with all its splendor and wealth of beauty, comes 
to life through the magic portals of the 


COLUMBIA 
GRAFONOLA 


Your favorite opera, your favorite aria 
—your favorite solo, duet or ensemble, 
sung by world-famed artists of opera, is 
translated into enthralling reality on Col- 
umbia Double-Disc Records. 























The opera can bea nightly delight, 
hearing its great voices a joy at your in- . 
stant call, if you have this greatest of 7 
musical instruments with Columbia oper- 
atic records in your home. 





Hear a. Columbia Grafonoia at your 
dealer’s today. Prices $15 to $350. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th 
| of every month 
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A bottle may look clean but still not be surgically 
clean. No bottle with a neck can be considered 
really sate. 

Over twenty years ago, a physician nearly lost 
his own child, due, he discovered, to the narrow- 
necked nurser the baby was then obliged to use. He 
set at work to devise a sanitary, scientific bottle—one 
so safe that the average maid would get it clean. 

The Hygeia was the result. 

The Hygeia has an open mouth as readily cleansed 
as a tumbler; it has a broad rubber breast non- 
collapsible, yet turning inside out for cleaning; it 
is soft and yielding; it is nearest to natural nursing. 










, The name Hygeia besides standing for correct, 
ee scientific construction, guarantees the highest quality 
a { of glass and rubber. Look for the name on bottle, 

a breast and box and so be sure your baby has the best. 
: ; —— THE HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Inc., 1474 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
if 

| 
) —J Ask 
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“Hygeia 


Nursing Bottle 
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The Disappearing Griddle Cakes 


Dad will have to hurry or he will get left. Jack’s appetite is out of all pro- 
portion to his size when there’s a steaming hot stack of griddle-cakes before 
him and a supply of that most delicious of all maple products— 


TOWLES 
LOG CABIN SYRUP 


Towle’s Log Cabin makes all kinds of plain,wholesome foods go like dessert. 
On Waffles, French toast, fried hominy and cereal, and as a spread on bread 
between meals, it makes the youngsters glad they are alive. It is the standby 
for use the year ’round. 


For flavoring cookies and cakes and for candy-making at home, it is supreme. 
A wonderful sweetening for grape-fruit. 

Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup is the Towle combination of pure, refined granu- 
Jated Sugar and selected Maple Sugar. This famous Towle Process brings 
out a pure maple taste so temptingly delicious and satisf ying that after Towle’s 

no other syrup quite answers. 


Look for the Log Cabin Can. All good 

grocers can supply you with 25c., 50c. and 

we $1.00 sizes. If you have any difficulty, mail 

| a | us 25c. (in coin or stamps) and your grocer’s 
ee vowies. PB name, and we will send you direct a regular 


; #| LOG CA 25c. size can, charges prepaid. 
& 


| \e The Towle Maple Products Co. 
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Yee: =40) >| Saint Paul, Minnesota 
2 | (The Center of North America) 
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HAPERONING 
MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


“‘T have been in Russia for five years,’ he 
told her, ‘‘and now I have come home to be 
alone. The old house is closed. You don’t 
know how touched I am to think you have 
recognized me.”’ 

My mother was patting him on the shoulder 
and taking his arm. ‘It is my home-coming 
too, dear,”’ she said, “after fifty years. So 
many of the old friends have gone, those of us 
who are left must keep close together. Come 
with me.” 

And did he “‘come’”’? He certainly did, with 
cyes aglow. 

Mother led him off to the rose-and-gold sofa 
hidden behind the palms, and when I came to 
take her off at half-past ten I found him still 
sitting beside her, a quiet look upon his hand- 
some face, as if he had found someone to whom 
he could unburden his heart. 

“Just like his father,’”’” was my mother’s 
comment that night. ‘“‘He complains of cold 
feet when traveling. I am going to knit him 
some slippers just like those I used to knit for 
Ezra.” 


*O WE found them next morning, the un- 
J approachable young man quite literally at 
my mother’s feet, his two arms out, holding a 
skein of yellow worsted, which, like a fluffy 
kitten, she wound into a ball. 

“‘T am sure you wear number ten soles,”’ she 
was saying to the elegant creature. ‘‘ All the 
Thomases had big feet, so splendid and manly.”’ 

It was the black-and-white lace every eve- 
ning, and the pearls came out regularly for 
dinner. One day I found two porters struggling 
with the invalid’s trunk. They lifted it and 
toted it off between them while mother casually 
remarked: 

““T can’t stand the sight of that thing filled 
with hot-water bottles and medicines. Imag- 
ine Agnes packing my rheumatic flannels! 
Why, I never had rheumatism in Portland in 
my life!” 

Through a whirl of motor rides, dinners, 
teas and every girlish frolic that could be re- 
peated, my mother led that young man and 
myself, who once in a while managed to sit 
back and get a few quiet talks together and feel 
that when one is under fifty rest is occasionally 
necessary. 

‘“How wonderful she is!’’ he would whisper 
to me. ‘When I think what my home-coming 
would have been without her. Do you know, 
she has brought the spirit of my own mother 
very close to me. I never thought of mother as 
having been a girl before. I wish we could 
learn these things before it is too late.’’ 

However, I concealed from him that affair of 
mother’s and my pink parasol. At the shore 
dinner given one day by my cousins, who now 
live in her old home, she had insisted on arriv 
ing with the aforesaid pink parasol. I had been 
very firm in this matter and was congratulat 
ing myself on victory, when suddenly, as we 
alighted from the automobile, in some mysteri- 
ous manner my mother secured it, and there 
she stood in the doorway ready to greet her 
friends, with the pink halo above her. 

“*T always did love pink parasols!”’ she said. 
She nodded at me and at them and blithely 
passed within. 


SUPPOSE few cities have grown to man- 

hood without having had a fire and a poet, 
but surely none has enjoyed its crowning 
events more than Portland. When the dread- 
ful conflagration swept the city in 1866, almost 
razing it to the ground, it set an indelible mark 
upon the social and business prestige of the 
town never to be effaced. In fact, as the world 
has divided its time into B. C. and A. D., Port- 
land has reckoned its history ‘‘before” and 
“after the fire.” 

As I reviewed the city with mother and her 
friends it seemed to me that to have any sense 
of fitness between the real and ideal every 
house should have engraved on its corner stone 
“Before” or ‘After the fire.’ ‘‘We were all 
old friends before the fire,’”’ or ‘He left Port- 
land to go West before the fire,” or ‘The 
Smiths are nice people, but they came after 
the fire’”’—so for me they had chronicled the 
history of Portland. 

Luckily for Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
he was not born “‘after the fire.’”’, Hence the 
cherished landmarks were doubly immortal- 
ized by the fire of genius. 

After that shore dinner, as they rose from 
the table rather heavily, I admit, and sat 
about the coffee, looking out to the magnifi- 
cent harbor which the poet loved, mother said: 
“‘T have often told the children at home that 
Longfellow has written something about this 
very Western Promenade, it would so appeal 
to his love of beauty. I believe it is unpub- 
lished. Do find it for us now, Cousin Patience,”’ 
said mother. 

At last the long-lost lines which mother 
could never distinctly recall were to be found 
and repeated with a thrill of pride to those 
waiting at home! But alas for Cousin Pa- 
tience’ carefully treasured diary of the poet! 
for there, with bated breath, we read these 
burning lines: 

View from the hill particularly fine. There 
ought to be a summer hotel here. 


Together with Eugene I wandered that day 
through the old house, in the rooms where 
mother had first found her ideals of life that 
would now for me always glorify, not the girl 
who was but the one who still is and who has 
found youth the magic wand to keep always 
the joy of living at its touch. 

“But there is Agnes, Eugene,’ I whispered. 
“How can I explain all the things I have found 
out about mother?” 

“‘T don’t believe mothers need so much ex- 
plaining,” said Eugene softly, his hand upon 
my shoulder. ‘‘They need understanding in- 
stead.” 
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“We GUARANTEE the 
Hoover to (1) pick up ALL 
threads, lint, hair, etc., (2) 
shake loose ALL ground-in 
grit, (3) restore colors, raise 
crushed nap, prolong rug 
life—in addition to doing 
what other vacuum clean- 
ers only do, viz: (4) with- 
drawing the surface dust 
and litter by suction.” 








HOOVER 


is guaranteed 
to get all the dirt! 


A belt from the elec- 
tric motor drives the soft- 
hair brush at a rapid rate. 
Suction lifts the rug or 
carpet from the floor at 
the point where the brush 
touchesit. Thus there is al- 
ways an AIR CUSHION 
beneath the floor covering. 
Dust bag has big The “pit-pat” of the 
opening. Simply rapidly-revolving brush 
ring and shake gently shakes the sus- 
bag. No dust 
peuilifs. pended rug or carpet, 

4 loosening and bringing to 
4 the top all ground-in grit, 
‘ sand and mud. The brush 
-. ” bristles also sweep the nap 
clean to its roots, picking 
up all threads, hairs, lint 
and dirt, no matter how 
tightly they cling. Power- 
ful suction then draws off 
thisloosened and dislodged 
litter and dirt, together 
with a// surface dirt. 


No other vacuum cleaner 
See the pile of has this fast-turning brush. It 
dirt and grit the is a HOOVER patent. There 
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Hoover takes out is no half cleaning of your floor- 
of any medium- coverings. The Hoover is guar- 
sized rug. anteed toalways get ALL the dirt. 


It THOROUGHLY CLEANS 
—and we can prove it! 


7 aS 


THe A 
i oOo pS 
Hl ‘ bball | on ele » 6'E, |: Cc; 
UCTION|SWEEPER||| 


Write for “‘ How to Choose a Vacuum Cleaner”— % 
a booklet you should read before calling at any store. 
Don’t buy before you read it! It posts you in advance. 
Enables you to understand the big differences in vac- 
uum cleaners. Also describes the Hoover. Name of 
nearest store selling Hoovers also sent on request. 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Box 14, New Berlin, Ohio 
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If your baby is not 
the picture of health 
and strength, try 
Eskay’s. 
ESKAYS§ We will mail you 
Soe. F large trial package 
—e free on request. 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 
482 Arch Street 
oO Philadelphia, Pa. 














—recommended by dentists; 
—given the highest award 
at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 











Simply to get acquainted we offer 
this serviceable Gingham Slip-On 
for 47c. It is catalogued at 87c. At 
this price, a wonderful bargain. 


Send for Our Free Cata- 
log of House Dresses 


If it isn’t the greatest bargain you 
ever came across, send it back and } 
we'll return your money. That's our 
guarantee. Made in light blue, tan 
and steel. Send bust measurement 
when ordering. Daintily piped with 
white at neck, sleeve and pocket. 
Send M. O. today. This offer may “\" 
- >= 
not appear again, so order more than qn 
one. Just 47c apiece. } =) 


The Farlow Co., 450-A Fourth Ave.,N.Y. Y 
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Fruit 
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Sunkist Oranges 


Consider that figure a moment! 

The American public consumed last 
year more than one billion Sunkist 
Oranges. 


Thus a healthful benefit, affecting mil- 
lions of people, has been distributed 
broadcast under the name ‘“‘Sunkist.”” 


Fight thousand California growers, in 
a great co-operative, non-profit organiza- 
tion, for years have produced vast sup- 
plies of these uniformly good oranges; 
and, through truthful advertising, have 





Boston Cooking 
Fe School Recipes 
A valuable illustrated 
book containing 200 
Orange and Lemon 
recipes by the authors 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


told men and women about them. 


These two facts together, probably 
more than any other influence, have 
widened the scope of this natural good. 

* kK Ke K * 

Are you serving these tender, luscious, 
sweet, juicy Oranges as often as would 
be best for your family ? 


Ask your physician. Then serve them 
daily—at breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 
And keep a constant supply available 
between meals in a handy basket or bowl. 








of the famous Boston 
Cook Book will be 
sent without charge to 
housewives who 
answer this advertise- 








KS ment. Send for your the name ‘Sunkist.’ 
a4 copy now, giving your 
a4 dealer’s name and ad- CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
. dress. (588) A Co-operative, Non-Profit Organization of a Growers 
ee Dept. M48 Los Angeles, Cal. > 
“ 
tee Oranges for Health 


Sunkist Oranges—practically seedless—are sold 
by all first-class dealers in varying sizes at vary- 
ing prices, so all families can afford them. They 
cost no more than ordinary kinds. Buy them 
in clean, crisp, tissue wrappers and look for 
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There's 





At Easter-tide 





Your friends can buy 


anything you can give 


them — 


except your photograph. 


a photographer in 


your town. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











Boldiigs 










Me: 
Dress Silk 


New York 
Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia St.Louis 






il ™ 
fabrtes 
HOOT of bedn. cow de 


signs and colorings will 
now be found at your 


local dealer's. See them before 
ycu have a Dress, Frock or Suit 
made. 


EX You'll know these famous 


silks by the guarantee 
© BELDING'S<S© woven in 
the selvage. 

Dainty, durable Dress Silks, Lining 


Silks, Petticoat Silks. $1.25 to $2.50 
a yard, (36 inches wide.) 


Belding’s Sewing Silks are full 


strength, guaranteed not to split, 
snarl or ravel. Best for hand or 
machine sewing. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


Baltimore San Francisco 
St. Paul 
Cincinnati 


Sew With Silk and 
Use Belding’s 















WHAT EVERYONE 
ELSE KNEW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


Manson’s breathing was rather hurried—as 
if he had been running a race—and he had the 
feeling that he had been fleeing from some 
horrible, pursuing thing. Why was he ex- 
periencing such a nightmare? What had hap- 
pened? . Nothing in the world except that 
Aileen Lester had told him Clark had asked 
her to marry him. She had not accepted him— 
Manson held desperately to that fact. But 
she was thinking it over and—yes, now the 
whirling earth began to steady itself—she was 
away from Clark forthe day. He couldn’t get 
her answer until she returned at five o’clock. 
In the meantime—Sidney was thinking hard. 
He understood himself now—himself and the 
situation, and he cursed the stupidity and 
blindness he had shown. While he had been 
stupidly groping away from the light that had 
shone for him all the time, Clark had found his 
way to it and known it for what it was. And 
now—was it too late? Wasn’t there still a 
chance? 

There was a flash of scarlet overhead, and a 
redbird settled on the branches of a near-by 
tree. “Don’t wor-ry!”’ he sang with his sharp 
upward inflection on the last note. And in 
Sidney’s ears the rest of his song held a quick 
change. ‘‘ But hur-ry!” he added with an im- 
perative downward note. 

Manson scrambled to his feet and drew a 
deep breath. ‘Thanks, old chap, I will,’ he 
said, and moved swiftly to the house. 

Ten minutes later he emerged, jumped into 
the dog cart he had borrowed from his hostess, 
and laid his whip sharply across the resentful 
back of her pet pony. The white road he took 
to Hamilton was ablaze with oleanders, and 
at every turn the wonderfully vivid blue sea 
sparkled before him; but for once the ab- 
sorbed young man gave no thought to the 
unique beauty of this Bermuda world. 


ae R putting up his horse, heraced down to 
the wharf where, by sheer luck, he boarded 
the little steamer to Boaz exactly five minutes 
before she sailed. On the steamer’s deck he un- 
seeingly watched the water turn from blue to 
green while he made his plans in detail. When 
the steamer had docked he was told that he 
would have to drive to Boaz, and he further 
learned that the only vehicle he could engage 
for the journey was a decrepit one, drawn by a 
venerable horse that drew sympathetic glances 
from all observers. Manson’s mind, however, 
was above this trivial detail. He did not hear 
the heartfelt appeals with which the negro 
driver urged the old horse along. He did not 
feel the heat. He merely saw Boaz in the 
distance—only a mile away; and, though he 
knew it as the least attractive spot of all Ber- 
muda’s many isles, it seemed to him now the 
one oasis in the desert of life. 

When he reached his destination he paid and 
dismissed the driver. He would walk back, he 
explained, or possibly sail home with friends. 
Then, with a vigorous stride, he struck down 
to the private pier at which the Sea Bird must 
anchor. She was already there, and after a 
glance of recognition of her trim lines, which 
also revealed the fact that she was empty, he 
swept the surrounding landscape with an eager 
gaze. Almost immediately he discovered the 
Riddell party, picnicking under one of the few 
trees on the little island. As he approached, 
assuming a more casual manner, he heard an 
exclamation from the heart of the group. 

The next instant Aileen Lester had risen and 
was hurrying toward him. ‘‘Why, Sidney!” 
she cried. “Is anything wrong?” 

Manson threw a reassuring smile across the 
space between them, for the benefit of the in- 
terested little assemblage in the background. 
Then, taking her arm, he carefully led her out 
of sight behind a whitewashed and unromantic 
storehouse. 

“Sidney,” she gasped, ‘‘what is it? What 
have you come to tell me?” 

Manson took herin hisarmsand strongly held 
her there, ignoring her immediate and fierce 
effort to wrench herself free. “I’ve come to 
tell you,” he said breathlessly, “‘that you’re 
going to marry me. It’s high time you knewit.” 

She tried to speak, but he closed her lips by 
the simple method of pressing his own firmly 
against them. 

After a moment he spoke, almost in a whis- 
per. ‘‘Of course you don’t love me yet,” he 
said humbly. ‘But you’re going to. It will 
be my business to make you. I’ve been asleep. 
I’m awake now. And if you think you’re going 
to get tired of me in six months,” he added, 
“‘you’ve got the surprise of your life coming to 
you. You’re going to be adored and worshiped 
and spoiled and made happy for sixty years. 
You’re going to be the center of my life—the 
one thing that counts, my glory and my in- 
spiration. No woman on earth was ever loved 
as you will be. You know that, don’t you, 
darling?” 

“No, dear,’”’ admitted Miss Lester comfort- 
ably; ‘“‘but oh, Sidney, go on talking. I love 
to hear you say it!” 


? 


\ J,ANSON sailed home that afternoon with 
1 the Riddell party, pointing out the beauties 
of passing scenes in an ecstasy that made his 
fellow guests exchange glances. Half an hour 
after his arrival he succeeded in cornering his 
hostess in the big living room of The Moorings. 
He was leaving nothing more to chance. She 
met him with an understanding smile and took 
both the hands he rapturously extended. 

“Oh, Mrs. Twombly, you know, don’t you!” 
he cried. ‘‘She told you. But she hasn’t told 
you how I adore her. I’m simply Head over 
heels in love.” 

His hostess smiled indulgently, then shook 
her head with the look of one sympathetic but 
somewhat sorely tried. ‘‘Of course I know, my 
dear boy,” she said. ‘“‘ With the single excep- 
tion of yourself, everyone around Allie has 
known that for the past two years!” 
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WINDOW 
SHADES 


Gvenly trimmed 
edges-and 
uniform 


widths 






ort ERE’S one 
dl BIG reason 
for your saying 
*“COLUMBIA”’ instead of 
merely asking for ‘‘ window 
shades.” “Widths are always uniform—edges 
are always EVENLY trimmed. 
Just such details have led millions of women 
to buy shades by that name, ‘‘COLUMBIA.” 
For they know ‘‘ Columbia”’ means distinctive 
style—wide choice of rich colorings—hand- 
some tarnish-proof electro-plated fixtures 
—and the rust-proof, dust-proof CLOSED 
roller-end. At your dealer’s note the con- 
venience of the READY-TO-HANG pack- 
age. And ALWAYS look for the name 
“‘Columbia”’ on the roller-end. 


The Columbia Mills, Incorporated 


New York City 
World’s Largest Makers of Shades 
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A Comfort Shoe 
Designed with Style 


The majority of foot troubles are unnecessary. 
They are caused by wearing shoes designed for 
style alone. Take care of your feet. Wear 
proper shoes and prevent foot disorders. 
Plastic Shoes will correct many ills, but if your 
feet are sound, start to wear them now and 
save trouble in the future. 


PIASTIC fz, | 
Yalt ES oNOvEN 


ZY &d) | CHILDREN 


are designed oncorrect orthopediclinesbut with 
a graceful appearance. Flexible shank, special 
heels, the best of leather and skilled workman- 
ship have won endorsement from thousands of 
wearers. Physicians recommend Plastic Shoe 

Their quality insures long wear and retained 
shapeliness. Satisfaction guaranteed or mone) 


refunded. 
Send for Booklet 


If your footwear problem has never been satis- 
factorily solved, if you desire perfect comfort 
without ugly shoes, if you have foot troubles now, 
send for our booklet on Plastic Shoes. 

Plastic Shoes are not sold in your local store but 
only direct by mail or at our Boston store. 










Thayer McNeil Company 


Boston, Mass. 








walls. Samples and illustrated booklet Free. 
Moore Push-Pins. Made in 2 Sizes. 


Moore Push-less Hangers. 4 Sizes. 





MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 118 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Ps 





Cover Walls With Pictures — 
The handsomest homes are those where every 
room is filled with pretty wall decoration 


Moore Push-Pins 


for all light pictures, and Moore Push-less Hang 

for heavy ones, have done away with destruct ; 
nails and tacks. Easy to use. Will not mar fin 
f 


\ 10c pkts. | 
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Glass Heads, Steel Points 
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‘As Dainty as My 
Prettiest Lingerie” 
“These new‘ KLEINERTS’ 


are so soft and silky, and fit 
so well I never know I have them 
on. And yet they insure my ap- 
parel safety from the ruination of 
perspiration, even though the 
dyes during these war times aren’t 
any too fast. 

‘““Did you notice the small 
sleeve flap on the flesh-color 
“KLEINERT NUSHAPE’? It 
is tiny and fits around the arm 
so snugly that it can’t possibly 
be detected. 

“All dealers sell “KLEINERT?” Dress Shields 
in all sizes, shapes and colors, and many sell 
ready-to-wear garments—notably ‘Betty 
Wales’ Dresses—with ‘Kleinerts’ in them.” 


It isn’t ready-to-wear without KLEINERTS 
I. B. KLretnerr Rupser Co., 
New York 
Makers of Kleinert Rubber Sheetings, Baby 
"ants, Bathing Caps, etc. 











Look for 

This Girl in 
Your Dealer’s 
Window 








COLORS OLD AND NEW 

STRAW HATS 

Buy by the Name 
A liquid, sold in bottles with a brush for applying, water- 
proof and durable, dries in 30 minutes. Any one can use it. 
In fourteen colors, Jet Black, Dull Black, Cardinal Red, 
Yellow, Navy Blue, Cadet Blue, Sage Green, Cerise, Burnt 
Straw, Brown, Violet, Lavender, Old Rose and Natural. 
Satisfactory also for coloring satin, silk and canvas slip- 
pers and basketry. Sold by Drug and Department Stores 
in the United States and Canada. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
$1.25 Value for 40 Cents 
- Go to your nearest dealer. He will 
give you one of Mr. Ekin Wallick’s 
fon _ dollar books “The Attractive Home’ 
7 and a 25c bottle of Colorite for 40c. 
$1.25 worth for 40c. 


Direct from us if your dealer cannot 


is nt supply you. Colorite alone for 25c. 
te ght tg CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
2” Ee Established 1840 


73 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Distributors 
A. RAMSAY & SON CO. 
Montreal, Canada 
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MARY ELIZABETH 
AND GEORGE 
Are Your 


Children Like These? 


OVABLE little Mary Elizabeth and her 
wide-awake brother George brighten a 
typically happy American home in the Middle 
West. Their father isa typical American salary- 
earner—a man with a long record of good serv- 
ice for hiscompany. He does well by his family. 
And the children’s mother is like other 
mothers—her constant thought is for her chil- 
dren. She wants them to have every advan- 
tage: the best schooling; the best medical 
attention; interesting, healthful summer vaca- 
tions and, above all, the kind of home of which 
they may be proud. In these particulars this is 
perhaps only an average group. Butinone par- 
ticular it is far from average. That is to be our 
story. We shall tell how Mrs. Cary (we use 
that because it is not her name) has completely 
changed the family possibilities. 

One day, as this mother was musing over her 
children’s future, she saw clearly that many of 
the longed-for advantages would be denied 
them unless a money-miracle happened—and 
there were no wealthy uncles to provide the 
miracle. She saw the day when George would 
leap up out of his boyhood into the dignity of 
long trousers, and when he would be ready for 
college—if there were college funds. She saw, 
too, the day when Mary Elizabeth would be 
graduated from high school, and would be 
ready for special training in music or domestic 
science or the arts—if there were money to sparel 

Mrs. Cary might have sighed, and hoped 
against hope, and ended her dream with an ear 
nest wish that it might all some day come true. 
But her courage was of a different order. She 
was wise enough to know that the good things 
of life never “‘just happen”’; that, if she wanted 
her vague hopes to become concrete realities, 
it was up to her to act. 


* THAT could she dotoearn money? Should 

she slave at ‘‘putting up jellies” to sell, 
or at sewing? Both would be tedious beyond 
words; and the meager profits would never 
enable her to realize her ambitions for her chil 
dren. In her perplexity it is not unnatural 
that Mrs. Cary should have thought of Tne 
Lapies’ Home JourNnaL. It had been her 
friend since girlhood. She wrote us and told 
us what she had in her heart for her children. 
And we were glad to tell her how hundreds of 
other mothers had solved similar problems. 
She was quick to see the money-making pos 
sibilities of the plan we offered her, and was 
soon spending an hour of her spare time each 
day telling her friends and neighbors why they, 
too, should subscribe for THe Home JOURNAL. 

Within a single month Mrs. Cary discovered 
that she had real selling ability. Soon her sal 
ary checks from Philadelphia grew larger, the 
commission money began to pile up, and there 
came a time when a paid housekeeper assumed 
the workaday duties in the Cary home in order 
that Mrs. Cary might devote more time to her 
vastly profitable work as a representative of 
Tue Lapigs’ Home JourNAL, THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post and THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
Slowly Mrs. Cary widened her field of activity 
until to-day she is employed by us on a weekly 
salary, earning three thousand dollars a year, 
and numbering among her subscribers the 
governor in her state, as well as the ex-governor, 
and senators, representatives, judges, famous 
editors and hundreds of small-town folks. Her 
subscribers all welcome her as ‘'THeE Home 
JOURNAL Lady.” 

Now there is a family automobile and, re 
cently, a lovely new home; all because Mother 
Cary dreamed, and DID! 


| JY THIS time our question at the top of this 
) article must have taken on new meaning for 
you. Are your children like these? Have you 
dreams and ambitions for them? Have you 
laid plans to make your dreams come true? 

Hundreds of women use an hour a day, or 
evenless, in the pleasant, fresh-air-and-sunshine 
occupation of taking orders for the Curtis pub 
lications among their friends and neighbors. 
Renewal lists grow larger every year, and prof- 
its increase proportionately. 

Not all our women workers, to be sure, use 
their money for the children. Some need the 
ten or twenty extra dollars that they find time 
to earn each month to help support the family; 
others buy many little luxuries that they could 
not otherwise afford. Whatever it is that you 
want, you can easily and quickly earn the money 
by THe Home Journat plan. ; 

A note in the mail box to-night will bring you 
complete details, and your first dollar of Curtis 
profits can be yours the same day you receive 
them. The address is 

AGENCY DIVISION 
E Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
*ENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Regal Dish at a Frugal Price 


F you had a flock of spring chickens to select from, a bed 

of mushrooms of your own cultivation, and a master chef 
in your kitchen to make the golden cream dressing regardless 
of cost, you could not surpass 


aril Crode 
Creamed Chicken a/aXKing 


A tempting, satisfying luncheon 

or supper—a crowning touch to 
the formal dinner—an indispensable 
aid to the hostess who takes pride in 
discriminating entertainment. 




















Prepared of the very finest materials in 
a model kitchen, by our famous chef 
from the great Hotel Ritz of Paris. 
Only 25c and 50c at All Fine Grocers 
Or send us $1.45 or $2.85 for half dozen 
respective sizes, delivery prepaid pro- 
vided you mention your best grocer. 
In Canada, 35c and 65c; $2.00 and $3.75, 
half dozen. Write, mentioning your 
grocer’s name, for booklet, ‘* How and 
When,’’ suggesting forty-one dainty 
ways to serve. 


! PURITY CROSS, Inc. 


Model Kitchen, 
Route 2A, Orange, N. J. 
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‘‘How sweet your curtains are, my dear!’’ 
M2 exclusive homes are curtained through- 
out with Scranton Laces. They answer 
every practical purpose and faithfully reproduce 
the old hand-made lace of Flanders, France, Italy and 


Spain, as well as modern designs and shades to harmo- 
nize with all styles of decoration. 


SCRANTON LACES 


have the grace, the refinement and the intrinsic beauty 
which commend them to the professional decorator and 
to the housewife of educated taste. They launder and 
hold their shape unusually well, owing to the closeness 

of the texture and the strong, durable thread used. 


It will pay to ask for Scranton Laces, either paired curtains, 
or nets by the yard. They can readily be identified by the trade- 
mark showing little ‘Miss Scranton” in a red circle. 








The Scranton Lace Company 
1300 Albright Ave. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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PHIL-EIPS 


ROPER Sham pooing is what makes your hair beau- 
tiful. It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural 
wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 


Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it 
beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. “The 
free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle, and ruins it. “This is why discriminating women use 





SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot possi- 
bly injure, and does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. 

The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to do up. 

You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL at any drug store, and a 
50-cent bottle should last for months. Splendid for children. 





If your druggist does not have it, an original bottle will be mailed direct upon receipt of price 


THE R. L. WATKINS CoO., vex? CLEVELAND, HIO 
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** Brings Beauty 
While You 
Sleep’’ 
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| = If Perseverance 


| ——— WereOnly 
€ Sold in Jars! = 


é / If perseverance were only 
“27, sold in jars, how much pret- = 
_—= tier women would be! Use 
; Pompeian NIGHT Cream 
| occasionally and it benefits 
you temporarily. But use 
it every night and your te- 
ward will be lasting. Your 
skin will be soft, velvety, free 
~~" from chaps and roughness. —=> 
If you haven’t tried Pom- = 
peian NIGHT Cream don’t 
wait another day. Begin its 
faithful use tonight. 
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 Pompeian 
| = NIGHT 
Cream 


So white, so fragrant, so effect- 
ive! Motorists’ tubes 25c, jars 
35c¢ and 75c, at the stores. 


Our other cream, the pink Pom- 
pelan MASSAGE Cream, wakes 
up sallow, lifeless skins, Try it! 
Results will pay. 50c, 75c and 


j . $1. jars. 


Pompeian HAIR Massage re- 
] moves dandmuff. It is a pleasant 
amber liquid (not a cream). At 
ds stores. 25c, 50c and $1. bottles. 
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* ’ | 

S Pickford 38 
' Art Panel fat ts 4 | 
= Size 28x 7% inches, 
is exquisitely colored. , 

Art store value 50c. 

Sent for only 10c. 

Use the coupon and 

receive with the panel 


asample of Pompeian 


NIGHT Cream. 
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(Stamps accepted, dime preferred) 














THE MAN WHO 
WOULDN'T DIE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


swinging the door wide and revealing the un- 
certain figure on the threshold. For an instant 
he gaped in speechless amazement; he actu- 
ally tottered, grasping the knob of the door to 
keep himself from falling. ‘‘In heaven’s name, 
man, are yea ghost?” he whispered at last. 

The figure chuckled. ‘That depends on who 
ye’re askin’, If ye should put the question to 
Biddy Harrington an’ the rest now, like as not 
they’d swear that I was; but if ye want inside 
information I’ll swear to the contrary. Will ye 
let mein?” 

For answer Doctor Danny threw an arm 
about the other’s shoulders and drew him in- 
side; and together the two old men, both 
somewhat trembling and shaken and out of 
breath, felt their way into the doctor’s study 
and his two easy chairs, 

“Why, man alive,” Doctor Danny broke 
out, ‘Biddy was here this very night with the 
news of the wake ye were to have, and asking 
me Over to sign the certificate in the morning. 
Do ye wonder, now, ye had the breath out of 
me, and she swearing ye’d be gone before 
morning?” 

Timothy Baron chuckled again, a deeper, 
heartier chuckle wrought of appreciation. 
“Aye, an’ wasn’t she right? But there’s a dif- 
ference, I grant ye, in the road I be’s takin’ an’ 
what I be’s fetchin’ with me, For once in his 
life Timothy Baron minded the ways of_his 
betthers an’ had the sense not to let valuables 
slip through his fingers.’’ And he patted the 
vagabond trousers triumphantly. 

The unmistakable jingle of wealth brought 
fresh bewilderment anda look of trouble to the 
good doctor’s face. ‘‘What’s the meaning of 
that, lad? Ye’ve not~gone a bit crooked at 
the last, have ye?” 

Timothy wagged a contradictory finger. 
“Tis fair crookedness, then. If ye’ll give mea 
sup 0’ tea, I'll tell ye a wee tale afore I go.” 


ioe two men coaxed and blew the smoth- 
ered turf upon the hearth back to life; and 
Doctor Danny hung the kettle and brewed 
the tea, warmed the scones and grilled the 
bacon, while Timothy told his tale of the wake. 

“Ve know,”’ hé said as he drained his cup 
and swung the grounds for a last fortune, “’twas 
yourself that was sayin’ all ] needed to keep 
me alive was somethin’ to grip fast to, an’, by 
the powers, I’ve got it! Sure, I’m knowin’ well 
‘tis but an old broken-down dyin’ man that’s 
thrampin’ away on the road to no place at all. 
But I'll be reachin’ the sea again, an’ watchin’ 
the purple creep over the heather, an’ the corn 
greenin’, an’ Ill pay for every slither of food 
leat an’ the bed I sleepin, an’ I’ll be smellin’ 
my Own ¢ uddy smoke!” 

He stopped and carefully considered the for- 
tune in the bottom of his cup. ‘Here be’s a 
grand surprise—well, that belongs to Biddy 
Harrington the day, I’m thinkin’; an’ a good 
friend—that’s yourself, docthor, an’ no mis 
take; an’ here’s good company an’ a wel- 
come—please heaven, I'll find them along the 
road; an’ last of all here’s a bit 0’ paper,” 

For a moment he stood speculatively on one 
foot after the other, andthen he fumbled down 
deep into the pocket of the vagabond trousers 
and brought forth a disreputable-looking wad 
of discolored paper. With great caution he 
smoothed it out, and Doctor Danny could sce 
that it was a document of some kind, printed 
and signed, “I'll be leavin’ this with ye. 
Faith, I’d not like to have them sendin’ Con- 
stables afther me; an’ this, I’m thinkin’, 1s a 
sure cure for constables,’’ 

It was a deed of mortgage, signed by Mat 
Kelly. Doctor Danny looked up at the man 
beside him puzzled, incredulous. 

Ye see,” explained Timothy, “Mat Kelly 
paid me down the ten pounds he borrowed 
from me for the turf land, an’ mortgaged the 
rest, L[havin’ the right to keep my cabin on it 
so long as Llived. "Iwas his grand idea to f1x it 
up in two papers, me givin’ him aclear deed o’ 
purchase an’ him givin’ me the mortgage. 
Well, he decided sudden-like, aftherward, that 
he’d like the land betther free o’ the cabin— an’ 
the mortgage; so he took the simplest way 
there was an’ burned the botho’ them together. 
Ye see, I was mortial slow about business, an’ 
he knew it, an’ I’d never had the mortgage 
registered by the county clerk, while Mat—he 
had his deed o’ sale down clear on the books. 
It just happened | was by, quiet-like, when he 
fired the cabin, an’ I saved the mortgage as 
comin’ in handy some day. An’ it has, hasn’t 
it?’’ He asked the question rather foolishly. 


§ ky DANNY shook him. “Do ye 

mean ye never accused the man, never 

made him pay ye the rest of the money, never 
» 


“‘What was the use? I asked him about it, 
pleasant-like, once, an’ he was took with sucha 
rage he had me near dead wi’ lear. Ye see, | 
couldn’t register the mortgage afther that wi 


out makin’ him out a thief an’ a lar, an’ it 
might have come hard on the wife an’ childher. 
No, I couldn’t ha’ done it, just. But ye keep it 
fast; an’ if there be’s any talk o’ constabk 


ye can show that paper to Mat Kelly, private, 
an’ tell him he’d best persuade the others to 
leave me go free.” 

He pulled himself up from the chair and 
shambled tothe door. “Don tye be fe arsome,” 
he chuckled reassuringly as he saw the doc- 
tor’s eyes following him doubtfully. “I'll be 
doin’ bravely, an’ the luck for once goes with 
me. Good-by tae 

Doctor Danny watched him from the door- 
tep, going down the grav el pat h bet ween the 
rellises of early roses, facing the rising Sun, 
At the hedge he stopped Once more to wavea 
farewell; and then he called back as an after- 
though: 

“Ye might tell them this for me—that when 
I di -I’ll die out undther the open sky wi’ 
na’ .t but the throstles to wake me.” 
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\Send 25 cents 
§/or this complete 
§, Spice Chart 
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Coiburn®? 13 : rT 
Cl SWE! Revealing the Secret 


of Seasoning that 
makes chefs famous | 
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— | 
__ You have often left a party or the dining room of a great hotel Pt 
with the taste of a wonderful dish lingering in your memory. | 
That unforgettable flavor was due to the secret of good cooking ES 
that famous chefs and clever cooks know—the expert use of good spices. ral 
_ Out of our 60 years’ experience, we have prepared a complete chart of 
spices, revealing the whole secret of seasoning all kinds of food. With 100 
delicious recipes. This chart should be in every kitchen. Send for it. 
Because of their extra strength, absolute purity and rich flavor, 
Colburn’s “A Mustard and Colburm’s ““A” Spices have enjoyed 60 
years of leadership in the American kitchen. 
1857 The A. Colburn Co., Philadelphia, U.3.A. /9/7 














“JUST SEE 


The New Demminon Paper Napkins 
I’ve Found for Our Party 
Everything About Them is Different 
They look like woven linen and feel as soft and as 
thick. This is the box they come 
in, all folded ready to use.” 

Besides the white napkins, there are Fast Color | 
Designs for every color scheme. Special Designs for | | 
Card Parties Chafing Dish Parties | 
Children’s Parties And other occasions a 









Send the coupon with 10 cents for an 
envelope containing 8 usable samples 


Dewnioon KManupachving 
The Tag Makers 


Framingham, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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will use nothing else. 


Stores for 69 years. 
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work throughout 


HE FACT that a Tailor or Manufacturer 
uses Skinner’s Satin for linings is a good 
indication of the kind of work he does. 
The Tailor or Manufacturer who is‘‘cut- 
ting the corners’ doesn’t use Skinner’s. 


But the one who is doing the whole 
job RIGHT—from start to finish— 


Skinner's 


(36 inches wide) 


have had the absolute confidence of Tailors, Man- 
ufacturers of clothing and first-class Dry Goods 
For your own protection, 


“‘Look for the Name in the Selvage’’ 


None genuine without it 


In all ready-made garments the Skinner Guarantee Label should 
be stitched to the lining. But alsoLook for the Name in the Selvage. 


Write for “The Story of Skinner’s Silks and Satins.” 


William Skinner & Sons 
Philadelphia 
Established 1848 


Silks and 


Satins 


Boston 
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Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, inc luding two 
sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 


eddi ng g Cards, 75c. Write for samples. 


L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1088 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delivered vor vou FREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
and sizes in the famous line of 
“RAN NGER” bicycles, shown in 
full color in the big new Free Cata- 
log. We pay all the freight charges 
from Chicago to your town. 
allowec 
™ 30 Days’ Free Trial 21°¥;4 
» bicycle you select, actual riding test 
in your own town for a full month. 
Do not buy until you get our great 
new trial offer and low Fac tory- 
A Direct-To-Rider terms and prices. 
a TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 
single wheels and repair 
parts for_all makes of bicycles at 
half usual prices. No one else can 
q offer such values and such terms. 
y SEND NOMONEY but write today 
for the big new Catalog. It’s free. 


MEAD CYCLE Company 


Dept. K-25, Chicago 
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Wanted 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Mesdames Scovil & Albert shop for or with you. 


Services free. Chaperoning. References. Booklet. 


601 West 110 St., N. Y. Tel. 4302 Morningside. 








FREE STYLE BOOK 
of Ladies’, Misses’and Children’s Ready- , 
Made and Made-to-Measure wearing eS 
apparel at Economy money-saving gt Z 
prices. Send for it today. 

MADE-to-MEASURE 

SUITS and DRESSES 

$1998—Finest quality Taffeta 

suit in Navy or Black. Latest 
Spring model made to your meas- 
ure. Give bust, waist, hip, and front 
length of skirt measurements, all 
sizes, postpaid $19.98 
D1375 — New Barrel Dress —a 
very conservative model intro- 
ducing the new barrel effect, the 
latest word from Paris. Of finest 
quality Taffeta, with embroid- 
ered pockets and Georgette Silk 
Sleeves to match. Colors: Navy, 
Copenhagen, Wistaria, Black. 
Sizes 14 to 44, postpaid . $13.75 
Send for samples of materials. 


Economy Mfg. Co.,427 W. Broadway, NewYork 
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REG. U:S PAT. OFF. 


Suspender Waists 
For Boys and Girls 


For that boy you want to grow to sturdy man- 
hood, for the girl you want to have the charm 
of grace—the Kazoo isa real developer. It con- 
sists of three complete articles in one—a sus- 
pender waist, hose supporter and body brace 
and is satisfac torily worn by two million boys 
and girls. 

Youcan tell the kiddies who wear the Kazoo— 
their stockings and garments are always neat 
and trim and their appearance that of the well- © 
cared-for youngsters. ’ 

Walking and standing erect become natural 
with the assistance of this comfortable Kazoo. 
Drooping shoulders straighten and chests ex- 
pand through proper breathing. 

o strain is imposed on tender, growing mus- 
cles—the Kz azoo Suspender W aist distributes the 
weight of the garments so that perfect freedom 
to run and play is assured. 

your store cannot supply you, we will fill 
your order direct at 50c each, or 75c finished in 
leather mountings — 10c additional in Canada. 


Write for our booklet ‘* The Right Way to Dress 
Kiddies. 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. C 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 








Sizes 
from Style 4 
4 to 18 8 to 18 yrs. 


Style G (Girls) 4 to 18 yrs. years 











WHAT WE EAT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


Why is an Omelet Easy to Digest? Isa 
Spanish Omelet More Difficult to Digest 
Than a Plain Omelet? 


N GENERAL, all other things being equal, 

the greater the surface of the food substance 
which is in contact with the gastric juice the 
more rapidly will the food substance be digested 
in the stomach. A properly prepared omelet is 
light, fluffy and porous in character. Therefore 
when it reaches the stomach this omelet offers 
a much greater surface for the action of the 
gastric juice than is offered by scrambled eggs, 
for example. Consequently the omelet is par- 
ticularly easy of digestion. The Spanish omelet 
is digested about as easily as a plain omelet. 


How Many Cooked Eggs Should Satisfy a 
Reasonable Individual? 


‘Bae depends entirely upon who the “‘rea- 
sonable” individual may be. If he happens 
to be a husky “lumberjack” in a Canadian 
forest, he will many times fail to be satisfied 
with fewer than eight eggs at a sitting, to say 
nothing of the beans, bacon, bread, black coffee 
and other ‘‘grub”’ he uses as a background. On 
the other hand, an underpaid and underfed 
sweatshop operator would many times be 
“‘satisfied”’ with a single egg a day if she could 
afford such luxury. It depends! 


What is the Difference in the Digestion of a 
Soft-Cooked and a Soft-Boiled Egg? 


YRACTICALLY no difference. The soft- 
cooked eggs were prepared by dropping the 
eggs into boiling water and allowing them to 
remain in the water for seven minutes without 
further heating. The soft-boiled eggs were pre- 
pared by dropping the eggs into boiling water 
and boiling for three minutes. Eggs prepared 
by these two methods were equally well digested 
in the stomach. 


Eggs are Often Used in Place of Meat; is 
the Digestion About the Same? 


EATS contain a class of important sub- 

stances called “‘ extractives” which are not 
present in eggs. These extractives have the 
power to stimulate or “speed up” the work- 
shops (glands) in the lining of the stomach, 
which manufacture the gastric juice. For this 
reason we generally obtain a stronger stomach 
response when we eat meats than when we eat 
eggs. In spite of this more favorable response 
of the stomach to the entrance of a juicy steak, 
compared with the response evoked by the 
entry of a couple of soft-boiled eggs, forexample, 
the consensus of opinion seems to be that meats 
are not prepared for entry into the bowel as 
quickly as are eggs. 


Is Fried Bread, or So-Called “French 
Toast,’’ Digested Satisfactorily in the 
Stomach? 


‘HIS French toast was prepared by soaking 

bread in raw egg and then frying the egg- 
and-bread combination. Bread prepared in 
this way was found to act about the same in 
the stomach as ordinary bread which had not 
been treated with egg. 


Does the Stomach Respond the Same to 
Egg White as to the Yolk? 


lit ye IN some stomachs, at least, the yolk 
receives a more hearty welcome than does 
the white. In prefe rring the yolk the stomach 
shows a wise discrimination, for it is the yolk 
which contains the major portion of the food 
value of the egg. The average hen’s egg, ex- 
clusive of the shell, weighs about an ounce 
and a half, the ounce being egg white and the 
half ounce egg yolk. But the ounce of white 
is principally water and yields only about one- 
thirteenth of an ounce of food substances, 
whereas the half ounce of yolk yields about 
one-fourth of an ounce of food substances. 
Egg analyses show that the solid matter of 
the yolk differs from the solid matter of the 
white principally in containing more fat, phos- 
phorus and fuel. The white of the egg contains 
a mere trace of fat, whereas one-third of the 
yolk is made up of fatty substances, some of 
them phosphorized and all of them furnishing 
fuel for the body and yielding heat. The yolk 
of the egg also contains larger amounts of those 
mineral builders of bone and blood (calcium 
and iron) than are present in the egg white. 


Does the Adding of Mustard or Vinegar to 
Deviled Eggs Make Them Harder or 
Easier to Digest? 


gy custom of using mustard or vinegar 
has very little to commend it. Such sub- 
stances will ‘‘speed up”’ the manufacture of 
gastric juice; but this is unnecessary in the 
presence of staple articles of diet, since they 
will themselves see to it that enough gastric 
juice is manufactured to secure satisfactory 
digestion. Deviled eggs with mustard and vine- 
gar are digested about the same as hard-boiled 
eggs without mustard and vinegar. 


Are Duck’s Eggs and Turkey’s Eggs 
as Digestible as Hen’s Eggs? 


4 GGS of the duck and the turkey act about 

_z the same in the stomach as do eggs of the 
hen. This is a logical finding, since all these 
varieties of eggs are similar in composition, 
the main difference being that the duck’s and 
the turkey’s eggs are slightly larger than the 
average hen’s eggs. But a little egg substance, 
more or less, either raw or cooked, makes no 
particular difference to the normal stomach. 


Is a White Egg More Nutritious Thana 
Brown One? 


pac” bet IT is not the shell that determines the 
iN character of the egg. The lay mind pre- 
fers the white egg because it looks nicer and 
therefore many first-class hotels and restau- 
rants cater to this popular preference. 








The De Luxe Refrigerator — 
100% Efficient —Saves ¥ on Ice 
Bills—Properly Preserves the Food 


Here is the handsome, expertly- 
built, lifetime refrigerator that pro- 
tects you and your family against 
half-spoilt, unappetizing food and of- 
fensive odors. The “MONROE” has 
beautiful, snow-white food compart- 
ments, molded in One Piece of Genuine 
Inch-Thick Solid Porcelain Ware, with 


every corner rounded. Not a single 


joint, crack or crevice to harbor dirt, 
germs, moisture or odors. As easily 
cleaned, and kept clean as a china dish. 


MONROE 


SOLID PORCELAIN 


REFRIGERATOR 


Brings an actual saving of ' on ice bills. 
Its exceptionally low temperature and 
minimum ice consumption are obtained by 
most efficient insulation and ‘‘cold-tight’”’ 
construction throughout, which locks out 
the heat. Its dry air circulation is perfect. 
Patented, automatic locks keep the doors 
shut absolutely tight, so there is no leakage 
of cold air. 

No other refrigerator is built like the 
famous ‘‘ MONROE.” That is why it is 
used in the homes of such men as John D. 
Rockefeller, Col. John Jacob Astor, George 
J. Gould—and is found in thousands of the 
best homes, leading hospitals and institu- 
tions where clean, wholesome food is de- 
manded. The ‘‘ MONROE” is approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. It should 
be in your home. 

Never Sold in Stores — Shipped Direct 

From Factory — Freight Prepaid — 30 

Days’ Home Trial — Easy Terms — 

Send For 36-Page Free Book Today! 

This Book is full of interesting facts on 

homerefrigerationand preservation of foods. 

Shows how to cut ice bills. Tells what 

to look for, and what 
to avoid, in select- 
ing a refrigerator. 
Write today! 


MONROE 
Refrigerator Co. 
74 Benson St. 


Lockland, Ohio 


A Quarter Century 
in This Business 
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For sandwiches 
or cake 


This voguish, but practical Sandwich or Cake 
Plate of Heisey’s @ Glassware, adds just the 
right touch to your afternoon tea or informal 
luncheon. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
it direct. East of Missouri River, $1.25 de- 
livered; West of Missouri River, Maine, 


Florida and Canada, $1.75 delivered. 
A. H. HEISEY & CO. 


Dept. 31 Newark, O. 
Write for illustrated book 
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HOSE Ba 


who appreciate 

ality in its highest 
sense —yet ive due. 
consideration to service. 


For Men Women, Misses, 
Children and Infants 


Phoenix Knitting Works 


Ltvaircge 4 


Use Carnation 


Milk in your 





favorite 


You always add its quality to 
your cooking and baking. Car- 
nation Milk is the only milk 
supply your home needs. Use 
it wherever any recipe calls for 
milk. And added to its clean- 
ness, sweetness and purity is 
its known safety. 


Carnation Milk is convenient, 
economical, safe. Buy it of 
your grocer—‘‘the Carnation 
Milkman.” Try it—and let your 
own experience with it con- 
vince you that it answers the 
milk question. 





Carmation § 
ee Mii 


recipes 


To reduce the richness of Car- 
nation Milk simply add pure 
water. If you use skimmede 
milk for cooking, add more 
water. 


Our new recipe book gives 
over 100 everyday and special 
uses. It gives tested recipes for 
making bread, biscuits, pastry; 
for creaming vegetables; for 
making delicious desserts; for 
whipping, etc. Write for a free 
copy to Carnation Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., 440 Stuart 


Bldg.,Seattle,U.S.A. — --—3e—my, 


Ask your grocer—‘“‘the Carnation Milkman’’ ALS 
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MISS AGNES WALTERS 
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MISS LILLIAN BLOOD 











IME MONE? NCAKERS 


ei Hi young woman of today likes to carn 


monev of her own. She finds a sound sat- 


isfaction in demonstrating that she could earn 


her own living if it were necessary. 


Py 

Of the four young ladies pictured here, one pays all 
her personal expenses, two are paying the cost of their edu- 
cation, the fourth is saving to buy herself an automobile. All 
of them would tell you that they take genuine pleasure in 
their spare time work as local representatives of ‘The Curtis 
Publishing Company. Even more, they enjoy their easy 
profits, which vary from 


$70.00 to $100.00 a month 


Wouldn’t you like to know more about the work which 
these young women find so pleasant and profitable? No 
experience is necessary. With your own knowledge of The 
Ladies’ Home “fournal, The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman you are certain ot success. A post-card 
inquiry will enable us to help you get started at once. 


cA. yency Division 


The (Curtis Publishing Company, 247 Independence Square, Philadelphia 





MISS MARGARET GUY 
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“Now, Julia, how can you? You know it’s 
only— -that it isn’t 
“That’s allnonsense. All the girlsare going 
about without chaperons now. It’s the only 
way they can be sure of not being wall flowers, 
the dancing men are so spoiled; unless a girl 


has a dancing partner to swap off dances with IP 

the other young men in the dressing room she ral aye 

an : “4% hasn’t any chance at all. I’m positively per- 

pe wane a a | = secuted. Why, Margaret Sutton called me up 

vag agent ’ a i just a few minutes after Bert phoned you to 

pr liquid form- Nie rp Fe ~, > ask if Bert wouldn’t take Irene. You know Bk obo Builth Saths 
utical durable; ap sv if 4, ve Irene is the catch of the season as far as money 

MA 


THE LOWE baer ee, ee : i 2 * goes. But, of course, if you’re not willing to (Plate P 2307L. shown) 
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Ais ay Sw a 
ait ili ce EE 
VA a Peth | | jhe a. 
BERENICE’S = 
os 4 FIRST DANCE i 
| 0Seeindues oa | iy (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) rn |, 
ro | Bre +h 
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trust Berenice with Bert after all these years 
” 








we have known each other - increase the yalue of homes add 
“Now, Julia, I think youare very unkiz ud to 


take that tone. Berenice jsn’t out yet —— beauty —Insureé more sanitary con- 


“Oh, very well. Dll call up Margaret ——”’ ditions—lend a touch of refinement. 
“Just wi 1it a minute, Julia. You know Bere- 











This illustration painted for oe ag nice’s teeth are all cage >d up—that’s George’s om . : 
hy 9g <~—pllmaaaaes ‘e joke, you know-——”’ ? ; The graceful Pembroke , white- 
; “We ll, dentists have been known to ——”’ enameled all over, massive, is the 
“That's justit. Ithought Doctor Hosmer ‘ : 
would be stiff about it, but he was as nice ashe approved bath of today. : 
could be. He said something about George ; p 
having telephoned him, but I think he must Builds into walls and floor—no 
have been mistaken about that. But, anyway, d h 
he was willing. And | thought it would be im- comers, nO spaces underneath, no | 
possible to get a frock done; but Madame is chance for ditt to accumulate. 
going to put onethrough. Really, Julia, it was 
those things, and not Bert—and (ll let her put Write for book "Stas datd” Phamb- 
her hair up for that one evening; and I know : é a 
lots of girls begin to go about a little, even ing Fixtures for the Home ‘ 


77a (VA 


though they’re not out; and—so L’ve decided 
to let her go.”’ . 
“Here is Bert.” Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co, 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED “Oh, Aunt Madge ’ The boyish voice Dept. K PITTSBURGH 
“began jubilantly, and ie it changed to a 


‘ i . deeply formal tone. “At what hour will Ber- See ‘‘Pembroke”’ Baths 
oO st b eau tiful fla enice be ready?” in “Standard” Showrooms 


“At quarter to nine. But, Bert, don’t you 


id tether t th NEw yORK, eV aieinee SONNE SIS E 
tints for walls, hold- think you two children would better go wi NEW YORE exon Derr). BROAD 


? oman 7, ee 
us? I—I have decided to go, and you could BOSTON... |. 186 DEVONSHIRE | 


just —— 
ing their freshness and ie ioahioailn—*T'v0 wink wink vanaMGron occ sooty ibe 




















































































things without wanting to buy them,”’ she con- 





hours with Berenice. You’ve let me teach her PISTOSUMGR «6 05-35 .+ . 106 SIXTH (5 
- arm Or ye aTs to skate and swim and ride, and I'll be hanged poor a Pe ficdols sera shinee En 
« ~ @ o if I can see why you won’t let me take her in TCaG sereeeee « 14-30 N, PEORL 
my car toa ped : “Shes ST. LOUIS... . ...+ . , 100 N, FOURTH } NS 
AP ee “i ; p KANSAS CIty, Mo. ...« . BIDGE ARCADE 
e ouse utside and Inside” enlarged You don’t mind speaking to us when you CLEVELAND ............. 4409 EUCLID 
get there, do you, just to show she has rela- CINCINNATI............. 633 WALNUT 
edition with color lates, on request—? tions? But, Bert, there is one thing I wll in- TOLEDO. . ose css ecesee os S11-88% ERIE ( 
I di t h h sist on. Berenice will have to come home with COLUMBUS.........,+ 243-255 §. THIRD ) 
ndicate whether interested in interior her father and me.” YOUNGSTOWN ......,. 219N. CHAMPION 
WHEELING... ...+...+ « . 3120-30 JACOBS o 
or exterior work» . LONG pause followed. “All right,” a rn es S200 8 «+ +e + Ue ee Ree Y 
, tl : d ll Then LOS ANGELES Coetscare « os OR Bewour ! f 
rather grumpy ‘Oh, sal 3 ully, ¢ LOUISVILLE ............, 319W. MAIN (¢ 
he brightened up. Jh, Aunt M adge, what NASHVILLE............., 3158, TENTH | 
eC Owe rO CTS Om an flower do you think yvOU ild look well with her NEW ORLEANS ee eran a . , 846 BARONNE re 
frock?’’ In spite of himself he was timid HOUSTON .......... PRESTON & SMITH 1 Vz 
483 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio about this. He had sent tons of flowers to SAN AnTO3 Ba eos ae esse Caner, (( 
ae . F wa o¢ we ‘fare A BRU 6s ee 6 40 oes ean Y 
Boston NewYork Jersey City Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis sae Deca + teepbong em, it was diferer FORTWORTH......... . £23-830 MONROE 
as Mrs. Scidmore was touched. She thought TORONTO, CAN 59 E. RICHMOND \ 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada hard. ‘*Oh, I tell you, Bert. If you could find HAMILTON, CAN........ . ,20 W. JACKSON \ 
some tiny button roses, the faintest blush pink, SAN FRANCISCO .,...,. . 149-55 BLUXOME > 
almost white—I think they would he lovely DETROIT OFFICE .,..., HAMMOND BLDG. x 
with big single violets, Or if youcan’t find the IC 
roses, stephanotis.’’ ( 
Ci nn “Tl go down and sce about it now”—very \\ 
solemnly. \) 
You like to walk Mrs. Scidmore turned from the phone and 
: pressed her palms to her feverish cheeks. 
Perfect Hearing for the You walk freely — “Oh, I hope I'm not making a mistake. 
at What will the aunts say? And thechild doesn't 
 Astugs grace and beat ies even know yet. She’ll be so excited.’’ : 
draw approving glances The telephone bell rang. It was Aunt Har- 
~you feel buovant and riet. “ Madge,” she began without pre: amble, y 
: ea Be agtd “T hope you will be firm and not let Berenice 
tire less; at least you do go tothat dance. But if you are weak—young : 
if you wear a Spencer. people are so headstrong these days—I_ hap- iS 
vee pened to see downtown a little evening wrap 
CIENCE has found a way for you to Spencer, ENO that I thought would do pretty well. Many of 
Rear—pertectly, 1e wonderfu REJUV. the wraps are no protection at all, and this is ( 
Little Gem Ear Phone pee. haa al - corsets fairly sensible and really rather pretty; it is 
| opecia iu s1pn or tach Custome! ae 
Coubles the joy of living. Look at it and you > : ; astonis hingly like one I had when I was a > 
SEE the simplest and smallest hearing de- AS ENC om vgs os abies rene ae yopert : girl—do you reme mbe sit? I hadit sent up on ; 
rice in che world; ues land you BEEL you ee eS ee ee es | 
soll E Spencer Designing Service (awarded Gold Medal at | lave an appointme nt now.’ ral 
np ed opie Be ae | orate pol Sp enengerd haperssseth — 2 Before Mrs. Scidmore had put the receiver your Taperies 
+ > | = signers 0 wo ,0Nn eac separate order, lus eac E| . ‘ ° 
ange eg hyphen ew gre Gold Medel, | E] corset not only has individuality but advance style features | 2 gain Berenik 1 entered the She 4 : Berenice, : : 
’ . | El as well, i am going to let you go.”’ She tried to speak ; 
et pees —o phones, in compe- : From the comfort viewpoint, support is afforded instead i casi lly’, avg . s 7 be f herself sh cae EAREST tothe heart of a woman is 
Write for booklet ‘Cause Thine Ear to Hear” |E : a one A Spencer will strengthen weakened ab- |4 ae ati ee ee Ieee ee oe the beautifying of her home, Make 
4 o Hear dominal muscles, a melodramatic. | 
ana learn how you may obtain our $10 Aut« Each Spencer is guz eed to hold its oririnal she i ‘ 5% eee s your lighting harmonize perfectly with 
Ear Massage FREE. BBE adhnoraggh Aaypeermngy wedi A poe poe esa : With Bert?” Berenice was so flushed from the design and color of the furnishings. \ 
Gem Ear Phone Co. I =| be retained until it is discarded. d her walk that she couldn’t flush any deeper. Such an unusual and beautiful effect is \ 
E 2 + inc. : Look in your telephone book for your local Spencer cor- Her eyes widened. Allat once she seemed enig- now possible for the first time with the 
802-K Marbridge Bldg., B way and 34th St. seti¢re. Write if you cannot locate our representative. Send BRS “Pp s 9.99 SI a os 
’ pay vind matic. Really, mummie? She crossed =e HOLOPHANE © 
quickly to her mother and kissed her. Then | \ ick 
: : , " . iz ’ : ge Fon a “@ 
The Berger BrothersCo., 141 DerbyAve.,NewHaven,Conn. |- she became astoundingly silent. J 1eCO it r 
ft —— I 
Tey next week was a hectic a. “Dhe Light Seer LLte 
‘riday morning waS inaugurated with a : ; 
3] aa 4 ’ ae y nates y gene ; te Decolite consists of a double bowl-shaped y 
1D) = J telephone message from Aunt Gertrude’s hus- ss 
a ? ee > ° hewil Sie wanted te kao whet teas well lighting glass. Between the two bowls you f | 
= = sand. He wanted to know what flowers would insert the fabric of your own selection. The | 
te = oie” aie aE. es with Berenice’s ha — 7 result is an artistic ixture, producing a light | 
i =  \@ \ . : a is would prefer some particular shade rs. : of unequalled quality for reading, sewing, { t 
3% : vow ~ ; O ADD the last dainty note Scidmore took some moments for consideration etc. No eyestrain. | | t 
SS of grace, to make one’s pres: and then told him. Just think of the charming color effects | ; 
we : Soon after that Aunt Jessie called upto say you canobtain. And soeasy too. Material | ) / 
ty i —N ence breathe the invisible bouquet that she h id h ippened to seea pair of carri ige of any weave OF design may be inserted and \ 
4 | ii . thin pene : a: ; Sa hae .. ie aad Spee nae Ne ae vas changed at will to harmonize with the in- | 
; A . of rehnement and individuality shoes that Ber nice might find useful, since teriog color schemes. Pattern foc cutting 
A hoe —that is the privilege of the they had dee cag to allow her to go to that fabric furnished free with each Decolite. 
: % Ls ~ . ete Dork 5 dance—of which, I y the way, she thoroughly Less than a yard of material required. | 
Y ~ = Colgate Perfumes. disapproved. set always wanted a pair of The Holophane System means better light- 
} ~~ >) COLGATE & CO. Est'd. 1806. New York satin carriage Pee W th fu rtops when! wasa ing for every room in the home because | 
" ) . girl, and never had them,”’ she finished. scientifically correct. | 
When the shoes were delivered they were If your dealer cannot supply you write us | ( 
Gg 3 7) = i found to be of the exact shade of blue of Aunt oe Se es. ‘ poses. iS | 
She L a “pn Test A daring and impartial test by a jury of representative women was Harriet’s evening Cloak. It looked very much in Calae, ality,"6 om ee 
% ( 4 > Se & repeated by more a 120,000 others. It eae 1 the onpeciochy of as if the aunts had collaborated. Aunt Jessie 
5) ‘ 2Hlen se pape « — compared with the vaunted foeign Pr fumes. £ u wish also said that she had heard that Berenice had Holophane Glass Company, Inc. 
a: wa rire a tees to make the same test send 2c for the Test Material. Address Dept. H. a fever blister and she prescribed a remedy 344 Madison Avenue, New York City 
— 6 nace that she herself had found efficacious in drying $a as a a” | 
them up | 
Saturday two more uncles inquired about : HOLOPHANE | 
flowers. Aunt Eunice sent a note with a parcel. SYSTEM OF ILLUMINATION 
“T’ve never been able to pass these outrageous : 





fessed. But I have some sense of humor. 
SOY; ; COMMENCEMENT 
b a CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 Invitations for High SchoolsandColleges$5 .00for first 100—additional 


100— $3.00. 100 Engraved Calline Cards $1.00. Write for samples. 
—— ___}| BOYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814A Walnut St., Philadelphis, Pa. 












































Birds-eye 
Maple 


and )iscoloration 
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Be careful when you 
clean and polish bird’s- 
eye maple furniture. Dis 
coloration of any kind 
robs it of its beauty. 

Be safe~-use O-Cedar 
Polish and use it this 


Ci 

Re a tapi f ch 
way: wet apiece of cheese 
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cloth with water, wring 
it almost dry and add 
O-Cedar Polish. Go over 
the surface to be cleaned 
and then polish with a 
b dry cloth. Slight rubbing 
brings about the desired 
lustre--a high, dry, hard, 
lasting finish that will 
not get gummy or sticky. 

The results are sure to 
gratify you. You will find 
your furniture has new 
beauties. 

Use OCedar Polish 
on all woods-~-on any 
painted, varnished, enam- 
eled, fumed or finished 
surfaces. Use as directed. 

All dealers sell 
OCedar in con- 
venient sizes (25c 
to $3.00). 

The results are 
guaranteed, and 
your dealer will 
refund your 
money without a 
question if you 
are not delighted 
with the O-Cedar 
Result. 
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BERENICE’S 
FIRST DANCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 838) 


Tentirely disapprove of all this junketing. But 
still I’m glad to have an excuse to buy foolish 
lingerie.” 

Sunday afternoon practically every one in 
the connection managed to drive up to the 
Scidmores’. When they found that Bert Faw- 
cett wasthere, theyremained. They had known 
Bert all his life, but now they minutely in- 
spected him until Bert grew nervous and in- 
sisted on taking Berenice out for a walk. Then 
they alltalked. Not onefeature escaped ana'y- 
sis that the Hermes of Praxiteles could not 
have been expected to pass with credit. Uncle 
Henry stated that, for his part, he thought the 
modern young man was inferior to the modern 
girl, undersized —— 

“Henry, Bert lacks only a quarter of aninch 
of being six feet,” Mrs. Scidmore interjected 
sharply. ‘‘ And Berenice is five fect six and a 
half.” 

““T was speaking in general terms, of course,” 
Uncle Henry observed in lofty tones. “Sta- 
tistics——”’ 

But the aunts were not interested in sta- 
tistics. They wanted to know how Berenice’s 
dress was going to be made, and quarreled en- 
ergetically over the color and every other de- 
tail. They made Mrs. Scidmore shiver over 
their outspoken skepticism as to Madame’s 
having the dress ready in time. 

‘“She disappointed me in a gown she prom- 
ised me faithfully last night,” said Aunt Har- 
riet. 

And Mrs. Scidmore’s sensitive conscience 
wondered whether there really was a specula- 
tive gleam in Harrict’s eye as she said this. 

Aunt Jessie was particularly anxious about 
her hair. ‘‘ Don’t let them do it in that declassé 
fashion. After all, the girl has a lady or so in 
her ancestry.” 

It was a trying day. 


V ONDAY was devastated by doubts about 
the frock, which had been tried on. Mrs. 
Scidmore was hag-ridden with fear that excite- 
ment was going to cause another fever blister, 
now that the other was nearly healed. The 
danger seemed to lessen, however, toward eve- 
ning, and they allspenta fairly peaceful night. 
Tuesday Gertrude, the suffragette, sent an 
exquisite scarf, a shimme ring, clinging, poetic 
scarf. “This is one of the few really feminine 
articles of clothing the execrable fashions have 
left us,” she wrote in the note which accom- 
panied the scarf. 

Wednesday prospects for the gown were 
brighter. Madame’s poetic scheme became 
manifest here and there. It was white, but, oh, 
such white, shimmering, misty and yet some 
how conserving acertain dignity, a sense of the 
cloistered majesty of girlhood. Berenice’s com 
plexion was flawles 

Thursday Uncle Geors wired from Buffalo, 
where he had gone on a business trip, asking 
what flowers to send. Berenice couldn’t eat 
any lunch. Mrs. Scidmore scolded her because 
she was looking pale, and the frock was being 
founded on their trust in her having color. 
Berenice cried a little. They went for the final 
trying on of the frock; Mrs. Scidmore won 
dered whether she was disappointed. Of course 
they had supposed Berenice would have color, 
she argued irritably with Madame, who 
shruggcd her shoulders and rang for an assist- 
ant to take off the frock with no further com- 
ment. 

Bert’s flowers arrived; Uncle George’s flow- 
ers arrived; Uncle Henry’s flowers arrived; 
Uncle Jim’s flowers arrived. 

As Berenice’s hair was being done a mes 
senger came from Great-Aunt Louise (the one 
who had Jost her only daughter years before). 
There was a note and a little, old, kid jew- 
eler’s box. The note said: “I bought these 
pearls once to give to Marion when _ she 
should be old enough to wear them. I never 
gave them to her. I want them to be Bere- 
nic e'e;* 

‘Berenice, if you cry and make your eyes 
re I'll spank you. 

“You're crying yourse If, mummie.” Bere- 
nice was winking hard, but she smiled faintly. 

‘What difference does it make if I cry? I 
can cry if I like!” Mrs. Scidmore’s tone was 
belligerent, but nobody paid any attention to 
it. Mrs. Scidmore’s nerves were becoming 
jumpy. All this filmy white stuff about, and 
Berenice uncomfortably beautiful and far- 
away; all the shapely womanliness of her head 
revealed by the close coils and waves and the 
enhanced beauty of the slender shoulders! 
And then the pearls! It was terribly poignant. 
It—it was like dressing the bride. 

‘*Oh, dear, what have 1 done—what have I 
done? I only wanted to see how she would 
look. Not this,’”’ she whimpered to herself. 


LL that her fa ther could do when he got his 
audience with Berenice—for he and Mrs. 


Scid more were to hurry on ahead was to 
polish hi ey' glasses and clear hi throat, and 
repeat with helpless banality over and over 
hi foolish attempt at a joke: “So the y ve 
uncaged your wild teeth, Bernie, they’ve un 
caged your te¢ th,” 

It was all Mrs. Scidmore could do not to hiss 
at ~ong 

When Bert and Berenice appeared in the 


room ‘at the Ramsays’ where the guests were 
being received, they had an uncanny sense 
that, after all, this was only a family party. 
For every uncle and every aunt was drawn up 
near to the door. Before they could greet the 
hostess they had to run this smiling tender 
blockade. Somehow Mrs. Scidmore managed 
to be received so little ahead of her daughter 
that few knew that daughter had not arrived 
discreetly in the family limousine! But Bert 
was far too triumphant to know that he was 
circumvented. 
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Won’t Mamma be S’prised? 
‘Pour it out of the Safety Bag,”’ 
“Put hot water on it,” says Nan. 
‘“Won’t mamma be s’prised ?”’ Bobbie says. 

Mamma is down town shopping, and the three, afraid she will not be 
back in time to make the promised Jell-O dessert, are making it themselves, 


JELL 


is probably the only fine dessert that requires no work at 
all in its preparation. 

“It gives one,” a Chicago lady says, ‘‘ more spells 
of rest than anything else ever did.” 

The Jell-O “Safety Bag,’’ made of waxed paper and 
air-tight, encloses Jell-O inside the package, keeping it 
pure and sweet and preserving the fruit flavor in full 
strength. 

_  Thereareseven flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Each in a package by itself, 10 cents 
at any grocery or any general store. 

The new Jell-O Book, just out, describes new Jell-O salads, 
icsea W tke ‘ae Be : 

whips,”’ knickknacks, and dainties of almost unlimited variety. 
Recipes for every-day salads and desserts are given first place in 
it, of course, and particularly the new things in fruity Jell-O desserts. 
A copy will be sent to you free if you will send us your name and 
address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. NSE 


Dorothy says. 


























a ““Thigs Year | had Six leew 
Instead of Two” 


RETTIER dresses—more 

stylish—better made—and for 
the first time in my life dresses that 
my friends say have my own indi- 
viduality in every line. And they cost 
me less than the two I had last sea- 
son. How did I manage? I made 
them all myself. Besides, I’ve made 
three skirts and half a dozen blouses 
and practically everything that the 
children are wearing. And a year 
ago I couldn’t make a buttonhole.”’ 







Today hundreds of women are telling 
practically this same story of how they 
have found the easy, delightful way to clothes 
economy through the simple and practical Home-Study 
Courses in Dressmaking and Millinery offered by the 


Sa Te Ma WOMANS INSTITUTE 
Dressmaking | OF DOMESTIC ARTS & SCIENCES INC. 


How tomakeall stitches What hundreds of other women are doing, you can do. There is 

































andsear ; é atte 8; 

ae Caeae eae none not the slightest question about it. The Woman's Institute has per- 
judge, select, buy and use fected a new method by which, no matter where you live, you can easily 
materials; make simple, and quickly learn in the comfort and quiet of your own home to plan 
practical waists, skirtsand and make waists, skirts, dresses, suits, coats, lingerie, children’s clothes— 
dresses, perfect-fitting in fact, any garment you may desire for yourself or your children, and 


underwear and lingerie, 
dainty infants’, children’s 
and misses’ clothing, - e 

afternoon coats, suits and Backed by 25 Years Experience 
dresses, evening gowns 2 
and wraps, tailored coats, Our method is based on 25 years’ experience. The Woman's In- 
skirts and complete suits; stitute is associated with the International Correspondence Schools 
renovate, dye and make and back of our courses and methods of teaching is the record of this 


over garments; make and g ‘a s * Be KS air S33 
ian com bralaey: ee COLoea reat school with its 1,850,000 students. Our courses are so practical 


save at least half of what they now cost you. 


harmoniously; dress in you start making garments at once. Nearly every step is pictured. 
taste and style; get aposi In the words of one fashion expert: “You could almost learn dress- 
tion or go into business as making from the pictures alone. * Our teachers are experts with years 
a dressmaker. of successful experience. They understand your every need. They 
} ' nat 
re only anxious to help you with your problems of dress just as they have 
What Students Say helped hundreds of others. 
I le nm d more in nine i 
ene mare Ss ee Prepare at Home for Profitable Work 
than in the whole course With the thorough training these Courses give you, you can go into business 
: 1 
ook ataresident school. as a dressmaker or milliner ecure a good paying position or open a shop of 
Mr Hulda G Reuter your own Or, through the Woman Institute, you can prepare yourself at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. home for success in many other lines of pleasant and profitable work open to 
women. Through our affiliation with the I. C. S., you can now take up home- 
Ihave been very succe study courses in any of the ibjects listed below 
ful with winter hats for all Send this couponor a letter or postal today for a handsome, illustrated booklet 
the family, which I have telling all about the Course in which you are interested. Your mere request 
made from silks and vel vill mot obligate you in any way, but will bring you—free—the story of how you 
vets I had on hand. can dress better at less cost or prepare for a pleasant and profitable profession. 


Miss Doris Turner 





Dentten Da {Ts wee wee ew Ves se eres ees ee eee eee ey 
yn, Pz . “i ‘ 

' ms : Woman’s Institute, Inc., Dept. 38-R, 358 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
never dreamec 1ere 5 eho P . . 
could be a correspondence 1 Please send me full information about your Home-Study Course in y 
course that, would make g the subject I have marked below. a 

you feel so closely in touch ° : ° mia cee: 
nde gee etapa nN le £ [Home Dressm-king Professional Dressmaking Millinery ! 
Mr Geo. R. M« Neill i Stenography Bookkeeping DAdvertising # 
Webster Groves, Mo ‘ Illustrating JCover Designing OTeaching t 
' i French [ Senniah ) German Oltalian 2 
The blouses I made look 1 t 

better tham any I ever - 

owned. : Name J ; 1 
Mrs. Kate Leonard (Specify whether Miss or Mrs.) ' 
Carbondale, Ill. t : 
§& Address = 
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This is to prove to you that teeth 
can be kept clean and white, free 
from tartar, safe and sound. 


Your teeth are not so kept, you 
know. They discolor, and sometimes 
decay. Tartar forms around them. 
They require periodic dental clean- 
ing. So you know there is some- 
thing lacking. 


The trouble is a film—that slimy 
film which you feel with your tongue. 


It gets into crevices and clings. 


That film absorbs stains, so teeth 
discolor. It hardens into tartar. It 
holds food particles until they fer- 
ment and form acid. It holds that* 
acid to the teeth, destroying the 
enamel. And it forms the breeding 
place for germs that lead to pyorrhea. 


Endorsed 
by Dentists 


REG. U.S. 








Have Clean Teeth 


For One Week —Then Decide 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 30,1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 


So all teeth cleaning fails its pur- 
pose when it leaves that film. 


Nowa way has been found to com- 
bat it. The film is largely albumin, 
which pepsin dissolves and digests. 


Pepsin alone can’t do it. There 
must be an activating agent. And 
the usual agent—which is acid—is 
harmful to the teeth. So pepsin, un- 
til lately, has been helpless. 


Now a harmless agent has been 
found to activate the pepsin. Five 
governments already, by granting 
patents, have certified this fact. 


PEPSODENT — the new-day den- 
tifrice—employs this combination. 
It has been proved for three years 
now in clinical tests. 


It has won the endorsement of 
many high authorities. And it opens 
the way to clean teeth. 


We urge you to learn what it does. 


We will send you a One-Week 
Tube. Use it like any dentifrice, and 
note the unique results. 


Learn how clean your teeth feel— 
as after a dental cleaning. Note the 
absence of slimy film. Some effects 
appear at once, but some will take 
two or three days. 


You will know that your teeth are 
really clean. That stain and decay 
can be always prevented. After that 
you will never return to any half- 
way method. 


Write today for the tube. It is free. 


One-Week 
Tube Free 
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Saves Miles of Steps 


This useful Fulton Service Wagon should be in every home. 
It is a labor and time-saver for the woman who does her own 
work. It saves the tired housewife miles of steps. It carries 
the dinner to the dining room, and after the meal removes all 
dishes back to the kitchen—one trip each way. It is attractive 
and ornamental—easily folded and put away in a corner when 


iton :<: 


SERVICE WAGON 





It may also be used as a 
sewing table, or take the place 
of a kitchen cabinet for hold- 
ing utensils and materials 
used in cooking during prepa- 
ration of meal, 

Every housewife who has 
adopted the Fulton is most 
enthusiastic, and would not part with 
it for many times its cost. ¥ 

Take the Fulton into your home and | 
you have a most efficient and inexpensive { 
servant at all times. H 

Write us at once and let us tell you j 
how little it Costs: pm ee 
to get this re- } 
markable service 
wagon delivered 
complete, freight 
prepaid to your ¢ 













Station, tr oot 
Iihustrated i! i ll 


literature 

upon request 
Fulton Mfg. Company { 
Dept. 90 

















Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Roth & Study, Architects, St. Louis 


Artistic, Cosy Shingled Houses 


No other outside finish is as artistic, as adaptable or as warm 
as shingles, or is susceptible of such varied and picturesque 
coloring. Shingles cover the surface with three air-spaced layers 
that keep out the cold, and when colored with the rich, velvety 
tints of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


they have a beauty of tone and texture that no other finish can 
rival. Thirty years’ use has demonstrated their lasting qualities, 
and the creosote thoroughly preserves the wood. 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 

for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 




































For the Giddy 
of Good 'Tast 


‘ 
Jack Tar Middies, fairly radiating youth—joyous,— 
piquant, i 
American girls’ outfits. 
for tours,—for hiking. 
tuey'll serve you faithfully. Tub ’em,—scrub ’em,— 
rub ‘em! The 
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jaunty,—are to-day an essential part of 
For school,—for sports,— 


You'll need several, and 
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BERENICE’S 
FIRST DANCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 839) 


There was a tense period during which the 
eyes of the family phalanx of aunts were nerv- 
ously upon Berenice. 

“Did she have color?” 

“Was the frock entirely satisfactory?” 

“Was the fever blister really gone?” 

But every uncle looked first at the flowers 
she wore. And simultaneously ‘‘She is wear- 
ing my flowers!” they thought fatuously. 

For she wore a little, quaint, old-fashioned 
bouquet in a circle of lace paper of tiny, old- 
fashioned button roses of the faintest flush of 
pink and long-stemmed single violets! And 
the smile of gratified, middle-aged, masculine 
vanity on the face of each uncle showed how 
valuable it is to a girl to have a tactful mother. 

The family had only one moment, however, 
for entire complacency. The way was beset 
with difficulties. How did they know that 
Berenice might not be nervous, timid? Sup- 
pose she didn’t have every dance taken? 
Suppose she should suffer that pitiful tragedy 
of girlhood, a dance where she wasn’t popular? 
Each aunt read back into her own memories, 
and bristled defensively at the thought. They 
looked sternly around for any stray young man 
they might know—husband’s office assistant 
or otherwise—who could be forced, if neces- 
sary, to come to the relief. The thought of 
their little girl being for a moment discomfited 
was real anguish to them. At the same mo- 
ment uncles, strangely impassive as_ their 
wives thought them, were vowing to make 
martyrs of themselves with some ancient rev- 
elry of waltz or polka, if the child were de- 
serted. 

“‘Nobody’ll notice what an old fool I look,” 
thought stout Uncle George to keep up his 
courage. ‘“‘It’s just having her on the floor all 
the time that matters.” 

Their anxiety was entirely superfluous. 

““Where did she learn all that?” they were 
asking themselves a little later. Where had 
Berenice learned to accept the homage of a 
black-coated stream as her simple due? Where 
had she been taught to give or withhold dances 
as she listed, to divide dances as she listed or 
refuse them as she listed not, and to do it all 
with the prettily held head and arch confidence 
of the born-to-be-sought ? 


Fi ioe the first dance—when Bert had 
swung her off into the whirlpools of 
dancers—and at the end of every dance, she 
was besieged. One saw the maneuvers of one 
blackcoat asking another for an introduction. 
As they watched the progress of Berenice their 
anxiety was changed to wonder, their wonder 
to vain-glory. For their duckling took to the 
social waters with all the grace and majesty of 
the fabled swan of old. 

If the aunts watched other « ouples out of the 
corners of their eyes, it was only for the pur- 
pose of comparison; they wanted to satisfy 
themselves that no other girl could approach 
their own; more than one matron’s tongue 
was seen to move abstractedly in her mouth as 
she did sums in mental arithmetic. The out- 
come of all the. sums was the same: no other 
girl was so sought as theirs. 

This established—and after uncles had 
rubbed their hands together with satisfac- 
tion—they began to entertain other ideas. 
After a time they admitted to a certain, sneak- 
ing fellow-feeling for the other fellows, the dis- 
appointed ones. Uncle George even set up a 
hypothesis that Bert was to be commiserated 
until they happened to witness the high-handed 
way in which the young man settled one con- 
troversy over a fox-trot by swinging Berenice 
unceremoniously away. Satisfied that Bert 
was quite capable of upholding the standards 
of their sex, the uncles betrayed a tendency to 
flock with other men and talk stocks and other 
manlike matters. 

Not so the aunts. Their attention never 
swerved. They kept track steadily of the num- 
ber of dances Berenice refused. Their own 
personal triumphs naturally a matter of past 
history, they began to expand and assume airs 
of distinction because of this vicarious triumph 
over the sex. Thus it was they who observed 
that, although Berenice was high-handed with 
most of the blackcoats, with Bert she had al- 
ways a little air of wistful anxiety to please. 
And they saw her break off a dance to bend over 
Bert’s mother, with eagerness to win approba- 
tion in every line of her figure. Aunt Harriet 
shook her head ominously over this. 


Bo all the same, father and mother came 
into their own when Bert helped the flushed 
and brilliant little beauty into the Scidmore 
limousine. He stood there, bareheaded, a long 
time after they had driven off, a young figure 
of clean and vigorous distinction, but looking 
undeniably lonesome. 

Berenice nestled into the seat between her 
father and mother. A slim hand went to either. 
Her head buried itself on mother’s shoulder 
and her hand squeezed daddy’s with ecstasy. 
“Oh, mummie—daddy ——”’ She sighed a 
long sigh of pure delight. ‘I’ve had the most 
heavenly, wonderful time!”’ 

“Have you, darling?” they repeated husk- 
ily. They had their little girl—‘“‘as if a flower 
should shut and be a bud again’’; some such 
remembered strain went through mother’s 
heart. 

Because his heart was chokingly full father 
very nearly fell into his usual resource of awk- 
ward teasing. ‘‘ Remember your teeth will have 
to be caged again to-morrow,” was on his lips. 
But he didn’t say it. 

“Tm afraid you'll fail in your geometry test 
to-morrow,” mother came near saying—just 
because her pride and joy were too intense to 





come up smiling,—crisp,—fresh,—unfaded. Most good Department Stores sell Jack {FI inhabit her peacefully. But she didn’t say it. 
m9 lid es, Smocks and Jack Tar Togs for little boys, little girls, and girls of larger size. 3 They all sat in a wonderful silence as the car 
Speciai Jack Tar Enc ltsks totus aah 2a east Mouoeram Certit- Fl | purred them smoothly toward home. But the 
‘ Service gram, designed and ready for embroideringon your middy. | three bathed in happiness, each according to 
THE STROUSE-BAER CO., Baltimore, Md. fg his kind, but, with each, strangely perfect. 
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«| JN sleeping rooms, dressing 

rooms, bathrooms and 
entrance halls, a Morgan 
*| Murror Door gives you the 
| convenience of a full length 
*| mirror, occupies no extra 
[ space and costs little if any 
| more than an ordinary door. 
4 


NY 
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MIRROR DOORS 


May be had in a wide range of designs 


2 A 6 AA FA 8 A F A . A SAS & A & GR F A 6 CA 2 Eo A Ee Se 


All Morgan Doors are made from 
selected woods, with the exclusive All 
White Pine Core, and patented wedge 
*dowel construction. That’s why they 
are guaranteed to give complete satis- 
faction. 





Suggestions for Beautifying the 
Present or Prospective Home 


You don’t need to build a new home 
to enjoy the beauty and service of 
Morgan Doors. “Adding Distinc- 
tion to the Home” gives suggestions 
for improving the present home. 


“The Door Beautiful” is a book of 
suggestions on doors, interior trim 
and interior decorations, for  pro- 
spective builders. 


Send for either, or both booklets. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. C-63, Chicago 


Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in all 
, principal cities. Ask for list. 











Now 
You Can Ee, : 
’ Clean the Bowl - 
Easily 


An irksome task becomes 
easy when you sprinkle a little 


Sani-Flush 


in the toilet bowl every few 
days. It removes stains, cleans 
the trap, and puts an end to 
scrubbing and dipping. Use 
Sani-Flush in toilet bowls only. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is needed wherever 
there's a toilet. It cannot harm bowl 
or connections. Almostevery dealer 
has it. If you do not find it readily, 
write 


Bade Sea AR SS 


abe 


THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTS CO. 


660 Walnut Street 
Canton, Ohio 


The Trap that 
Sani-Flush 
reaches, cleans, 
keeps clean 





Cleaning Fluid 


Better than ’ Cannot 
Benzine, sp dangerous 

Gasoline for all Aumor 
Cleaning purposes explode 
15¢ 15¢ 50¢& $100 Sottles all Druggists 


CARBONA. 
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CORSETS 


HOULD the 
well-dressed 
woman confide the 
secret of her fashion- 
able appearance it is 
most probable that 
the letters R & G 
would enter into the 
conversation. 
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Here is a corset for 
the average figure 
that is of superior— 
not average quality. 
It will set off to the 
very best advantage 
the beauties of your 
Spring gowns. 


Our booklet tells of 
other Spring Models. 
Send for it today. 





R & G Corset Co., Inc. 
880 Broadway 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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CORSETS 
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TO-MORROW 
MORNING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


around, he—he wasn’t looking out of his win- 
dow, Cousin Martha, and—and —— 

. And, Vieva?”’ 

“OH, nothing, Cousin Martha, except that 
when I got off he got off, too, and he bowed to 
Cousin Robert, and—and I thought it was so 
remarkable that he should know Cousin Rob- 
ert, and—and that’s all!” 

Martha laughed and arose. ‘Well, Vieva,”’ 
she said, “‘I rather suspect that we shall not 
have very much difficulty in getting partners 
for you at the dances!”’ Then she remembered 
the probable prejudices of the Reverend Mr. 
Spaulding, and asked: “But do you dance, 
Vieva?”’ 

“We were taught the waltz and the two-step 
at Sc hool 

Good grac iowst” 
Vieva went on: 

“And esthetic dancing in the gym. And some 
of the girls, when they came back from vaca- 
tions, knew all the lovely new dances, and we 
used to try them when nobody was looking. 
I—I think perhaps I won’t have much diffi- 
culty, Cousin Martha! Although,’ she added 
primly, ‘“‘I am more used to guiding, natu- 
rally, than to dancing the girl’s part!”’ 

“Vieva,” said Martha, ‘‘I don’t wonder 
your mother wanted you to come visiting. You 
would surely have been wasted in that small 
Carolina village, and you the minister’s daugh- 
ter.” 





Martha interrupted, but 


*HE was smiling over that same thought 
»J when, later in the morning, she was walk- 
ing briskly down the hill toward the center of 
the town. Vieva promised well! After all, 
Genevieve had not lived out of their world so 
long as to be ignorant of its values. Vieva’s 
place could not, by any possible chance, be a 
quiet parsonage fireside at a country cross- 
roads. Odd enough it was that she had come 
from such. Genevieve, in spite of her youthful 
indiscretion in forsaking the ways and paths of 
her own people, must nevertheless have re- 
tained much of the tradition of that which she 
had left behind her; Martha wondered whether 
Genevieve might not have just a little of the 
stuff of Helen in her. Then, with a laugh, 
she wondered whether the girl Vieva might not 
also be ever so little like her sister-in-law, that 
same Helen! The idea was grotesque enough, 
and she was so lost in it that she did, indeed, 
laugh aloud. 

At the same moment a woman’s voice spoke 
at her side: ‘‘ Martha Ramsay, are you telling 
yourself fairy tales, that you should walk along 
State Street laughing?” 

Martha turned her head and laughed again 


Morning, Nance! It might have been a fairy 
tale; but if it should be true 
Then, a they walked briskly onward, 


Martha explained; for the friendship between 
herself and Mrs. Rodney Brookes was one of 
those sympathetic, lightly held relationships 
which are possible only to women of their type. 
lor of a type they were, albeit the difference in 
their ages was such that Ann Brookes’ children 
were already sufficiently in the world to have 
occupations of their own—the occupation of 
the eldest, indeed, being twins, and of the 
youngest an enthusiasm for suffrage which 
quite overshadowed her mother’s interest in 
the cause. But that there was a difference in 
age neither woman was apt to remember; Ann’s 
white head was held as alertly and her step 
was quite as brisk as Martha’s own; and, 
moreover, their tastes were sufficiently alike to 
lead them both in pretty much the same paths. 

To day, for instance, both were bound for 
the hospital, where the new matron continued 
to give trouble; later in the day both would be 
found at suffrage headquarters, or perhaps on 
the same committee of the civic club; both 
were governors of the college club, and if per- 
chance their occupations did at times take 
divergent ways their friendship brought them 
back, usually daily, to their pleasant ground of 
easy understanding. 

““And Bert met her at the train?”’ Mrs. 
Brookes asked, when Martha stopped speak- 
ing. ‘“‘Ah, then my young man’s mystery is 
not to remain a m} ystery fore ve r! Though if 
she is really like Helen—I 

““Oh, but of course she’s not, Nance. I told 
you she is going to be rather a ‘de ar. 

“Tf she doesn’t turn out to be quite other- 
wise. Well, if that is Rodney’s luck he’ll have 
to make the most of it. I long ago made up my 
mind that I will not interfere; one does want 
to be an exceptional mother-in-law.” 


““OOSE!” said Martha, just touching her 
A friend’s arm. Then she added: ‘So it 
was Rodney, then?” 

“It was,’ said Rodney’s mother. “He 
wanted me to telephone you last night. He 
came into my room after I was in bed, even, to 
ask how on earth he could send her flowers 
when he did not know her name. He seemed 
rather reproachful about it, perhaps because 
I suggested that she might be a new cook or 
housemaid or omething! He said I might 
trust something to his intuition, and that any- 


way cooks and housemaids did not travel 
on Pullmans; but I tried to make him under 
stand that one can never tell nowadays; and 
to that he said I was undemocratic, and then 


he didn’t like it because I said I didn’t follow 
him. Oh, my dear, you may be thankful that 


Bobby | still far away from that age when 
your hildren begin to scorn you for being old 
logy is sh! 


Martha laughed again; all their world knew 
that Mrs. Rodney Brooke s was and would ever 
be in the forefront, a m ak er of opinion in their 
town as well as in the wider sphere reached by 
her club influence 

So Martha laughed and said: “One knows 
how Rodney scorns you.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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Your Childs Musical Future? 





1 ES 

ILL your child’s playing be a joy to listen to— = 

full of beauty and feeling? |= 

Or will it be poor and indifferent—the kind that > 
no one wants to hear? Yaad 


Lessons on a good piano are what make the differ- 
ence. A poor piano spoils the child’s music-sense; 
teaches sound habits that are never entirely overcome, 
just as a bad associate would teach bad habits. 

Let your child learn music with a Hallet & Davis 





Piano. Because it is one of America’s oldest pianos. F 
Because its purity and volume of tone, its correctness f 
of touch, its durability of construction all are guaran- | 
teed by 78 years of honored reputation. h iS 
Before buying your piano, do not fail to send for = 
our catalog and prices. Write for them today. = 







HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY 
146 Boylston Street (Established 1839) Boston, Mass. 


| Hallet & Davis Piano 


Highest Gold Medal Awards 
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Many women are writing for Samples. — Be sure to enclése stamps with 
8 Pp. 








At Mes et soft, —never 5 ag nor Sei even 
shard » water; how it wears slowly, and holds good 
when thin as a wafer. A soap of 
such refinement, so pure and bland, 


is essentially an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION SOAP. It should be 


used in conjunction with 


aS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cream 


én you will have a most potent 
of treatment for overc oming 
ary skin ailments, for im- 
and preserving the com- 

and for protecting the skin 
by sun or wind. To 
a Tresh, girlish complexion 
ie booklet included with 
§ and regular sizes of Cream. 
Selling Everywhere, « 


or mailed postpaid from Laboratory 


Hinds Honey and Almond oe pam in bottles, 50c, $1.00 
Hinds Cold Cream in Tubes, 25c; jars, 50 
Hinds:Cream Soap, 5c, | 0c, 25, Jc 

Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder, 25 







your request; 2c for samples of Cream, 5c for trial cake of 
soap, 2c for miniature can Talcum Powder 

A. S. HINDS 200 West Street ; 

Portland, Maine 
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The Recognized Test 


F you are a concert-goer we propose this 

means of establishing to your own satisfac- 
tion the genuineness of the Ampico’s achieve- 
ment as a Reproducing Piano. 








Go to the nearest Ampico dealer and ask to 
hear your favorite artist play a selection by 
your favorite composer. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that you desire to hear a Liszt Etude 
played by Godowsky. 


While the Ampico is playing, ask yourself 
not merely whether you are hearing an artis- 
tic performance of the work. Ask yourself 
whether you are not actually hearing the 
artist. You will immediately recognize the 
touch, phrasing, rhythm, the color, and all the 
subtle characteristics of the artist’s playing. 


The Ampico may also be used to play any 
88-note roll, to which you may impart your 
own interpretation, and the piano itself is at + 
all times available for hand playing. ; 


ESM es 





pe 





The Ampico may be had in the world’s old- 
est and best pianos: the Knabe (1837), Haines 
Bros. (1853), Marshall and Wendell (1836) 
and the renowned Chickering (1823). Let 
us send you our catalogue and tell you more 
about the Ampico. 
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ComMPANY 
New York 


AMERICAN PIANO 
437 Fifth Avenue 
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nv ctnannennaetnnnr~ panne oe eens suemanssanenitwnaaawe seen 
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AM PICO) Reproducing Piano | 














MESSAGE 
LETTERS 


a delightful novelty; five en- 
closures in each letter; for 
travelers,thesick friend, birth 
day and golden wedding; 
something unique, 25c up. 
ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE 
151 Causeway St., Boston 


FARLOE CHESTS 
Genui s 


Red Cedar 
Made of the best moth prevent- 
ive cedar in over 50 designs and 
sizes. 40 years’ experience as 


7 
Prices $5 and Up cabinet experts and enormous 


capacity of factory enable low prices. Money back if not 
satisfactory. Send today for beautiful catalog C. 


FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. CO., DUBUQUE, IOWA 








Se od i catalog 
For sale at most best shops 




















HEN you make candy at 
| home you want it to be 
better because it is home made. 
And practically all the betterness 
rl of candy lies in the flavor. 
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THE ORI GINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Rich milk, malted grain extract, in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 


The Food-Drink for all Ages 


More nutritious than tea, coffee, etc. 


Substitutes cost YOU Same Price 

















ESMOND féz%'s 


CORTEX FINISH 


Warm, comfor le, inexpensive. When you buy a Bath Robe 
or maw one mad sur order, be sure and look for the Esmond 
fab ae rk of the Bunny, for then you will be certain that the 
og acon Cortex Finish.””. Fabric with this finish 


nap, is remarkably strong, very 
t the finest wool. Esmond Bath 
vesolid satisfaction and comfort. 
Cortex Finish"’ includes Blanket 

tabl Crib ts, Afghans and Bath Robes. The 
aes ‘ t colors cheerful. Look them 
overa l hey are very moderately priced, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BUNNY BLANKET 





4 
. 
: 
‘ 
+ 


Send 1 little boy or girl and we :. 

Be sure and ill mail you a | ze blanket in light blue and white, od 

seas ree i decorated with the t sthe children ke ots of fun, ‘ 

unny rade- ah c 7 
mark on all THE ESMOND MILLS 





Esmond Goods. Dept. A. Esmond, R. I. 
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Rodney’s mother smiled. ‘‘ He has . sweet- 
hearting ways with me, Ill admit. I daresay 
I’m capable of jealousy, if it comes to a time 
when he’ll be trying them on someone else. 
But it will have to come, sooner or later, and 
I suppose this girl of yours will not be any 
worse than another. I remember Genevieve. 
She was very lovely, and it seemed so amazing 
that she should marry as she did. But then, I 
had captured my own Rodney, and Rodney 
Junior had not yet come along.” 

“Heavens, Nance!”’ cried Martha, hugely 
amused, “are you trying to imply that poor 
Genevieve married her parson because neither 
of your Rodneys was available?” 

Mrs. Brookes smiled back at her. ‘Well, 
perhaps I’m a little partial to my Rodneys! 
But I do honestly think my boy is a charmer, 
and I know he is a flirtatious young rogue. 
How far do you suppose it went with those two 
children on the train yesterday?” 

“Oh, it was merely a suit case in the way, 
and Rod’s trying to be polite, and their two 
silly young heads bumping together.” 

‘““‘No more? Can you trust her that there 
was no more? For it would not be like Rodney 
to let it stop there! Unless’’—she added 
thoughtfully—‘“‘ unless he were really—what 
he calls being ‘struck all of a heap.’” 


Mi RTHA smiled at the serious way she used 
one of Rodney’s own slang phrases, but 
assured her: ‘There was no more, [ am quite 
convinced. They simply bumped their heads, 
and then Vieva looked out of the window. She 
did seem to know that the view from Rodney’s 
side of the car was not attractive enough to 
hold his attention; but, except for that, she 
looked out of the window. Genevieve seems to 
have done her duty, Nance; the girl’s manners 
are all they should be, and she knew enough to 
tell me at once about the episode of the bump.” 

Mrs. Brookes thought this over fora moment 
or two; then she said: ‘‘ Well, I’ll give a dance 
at the country club for her, and I’ll get Grace 
to give her a luncheon if she can spare an hour 
from her precious twins.” 

“Oh, you love!” cried Martha. 

But Mrs. Brookes, as she mounted the steps 
of the hospital, waved Martha’s thanks aside. 
“‘Nonsense,”’ she said. ‘‘ You will only have to 
mention that you have a girl staying with you 
to receive so many invitations that you'll be 
reminded of your débutante days. You'll have 
more than you will know what to do with, my 
dear; and as for Bert—oh, by the way, how 
does Bert take the invasion?” 

Martha dimpled at the memory of the way 
Bert took it. “‘Awfully, poor lamb!” 

Mrs. Brookes shook her head; she was 
enormously fond of Bert. ‘“‘Of course he does; 
you ve spoiled him. I can only hope he does not 
realize what he’s in for. Rodney’s not easily 
taken in; and if you could have heard him last 
night! It’s my opinion, Martha, that Bert will 
find his comfortable domain taken up, a good 
deal of the time, with various young men, my 
Rodney among them. And,” she added, turn- 
ing toward the small office on the left of the 
hall, ‘I think I'll just telephone the poor boy 
and tell him her name. He did so long to send 
flowers. He’ll reproach me forever if I let him 
waste a whole day.” 

Martha waited while Rodney’s mother did 
her telephoning, and laughed when Ann rejoined 
her. ‘You fraud—you and your jealousy!” 
she said. 

But Mrs. Brookes returned: ‘‘Oh, well, I 
like him to think I’m his friend. I understand 
his feeling too. Rodney’s rather like me, and I 
never did like the grass to grow under my feet.” 

And as to the truth of that, on young Rod- 
ney’s part at least, Martha could testify be- 
fore the day was out. She had expected to 
get home for luncheon, but had to telephone 
instead, after straightening out the new ma- 
tron’s difficulties. An imperative message had 
called her to the civic club, and there were 
three hours or more of work to be done at the 
insistence of a firm young secretary; so that it 
was tea-time when Martha got home. It 
might, indeed, have been much later, but that 
she was determined to get home before Bert, 
poor lamb! 


| it was of Bert that she thought as she 
opened the door with her latchkey (which 
she always forgot to use when she was tired) and 
not in the least of young Brookes; but it was 
Rodney who arose from one of the big chairs in 
front of the fire as Martha went into the living 
room, and Vieva from the other; while Ruth 
and Cecily, sitting cross-legged on the rug, had 
a big box of candy, opened, between them. 

Rodney held toward her a cloak of his moth- 
er’s, long familiar to them both. ‘‘ Mrs. Ram- 
say,” said he, with a friendly grin and quite 
shamelessly unabashed, ‘“‘I found this cloak of 
yours in our hall this afternoon, and I thought 
you might want it, sol just brought it over. It 
is yours, isn’t it? Oh, I asked Ruth and Cecily 
to introduce me to Miss Spaulding.” 

Martha returned his look as s¢ riously as she 
could. ‘‘And did I leave that box of candy in 
your hall, too, Rodney?” she asked. 

It was her daughter Cecily who answered. 

“Rodney brought the candy to Ruth and me, 
mother!” she said. *‘ We noticed it as he came 
up the walk, and he said he’d give it to us if 
we’d interduce him to Cousin Vieva and stay 
in the room till you got back, and then he 
said not at all, it was cheap at the price. But 
Rodne y must have gotten a bargain, mother, 
for it isn’t cheap candy at all. And Cousin 
Vi ieva—— 

“Very well, Cecily! Youand Ruth may take 
your candy upstairs now that I am here—and 
not another piece to-night, my dears!” 

Then Martha looked from Rodney’s grin to 
Vieva’s downcast eyes, and shook her head. 
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Takes ink and 


pencil-stains from 
the hands. 
Removes the dirt 
and grime of 
play-time as no 
Other soap can. 


Leaves the skin 
smooth and white. 


For toilet 
and bath 


Dept. 61 
111 West Monroe St, 
CHICAGO 


+ 64 Macauley © 
Ave.,Toronte 








Yokes 
104 


The biggest 
Yoke Book; 
contains 32 stun- 
ning new yokes for 
Gowns, Waists or 
Underwe ar. The 
illustrations are 
extra large, showing enlarged stitches. With 
each yoke are complete, simple directions. On 
sale everywhere for 10c, by mail 12c 


RICHARDSON’S ey 
R. M. C. Cordonnet, Art. 65 
Green Label Crochet Cotton 


This is the genuine, mercerized, washable Cordonnet 
Crochet Cotton—the choice of e xperts. Made in 
White Sizes—3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80. 

Ecru Sizes—3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60. 
Price 10c a ball everywhere, or by mail 12c. 


Special Offer 


If your dealer does not carry R. M. C. Green 
Label Crochet Cotton, and will not get it, send us 
your order for 5 or more balls at 10c each and we 
will send you FREE, any one of the following books: 

RICHARDSON’S LIBRARY 
Complete Crochet, No. 1 Tatting, No. 7 
Complete Crochet, No. 2 Embroidery Book, No. 9 
Edgings and Insertions, No. 3 32 Prize Yokes, No. 10 
Crochet Yokes, No. 4 Silk and Cotton, No. 11 
Bedspreads, No. 6 Filet Crochet, No. 14 

These are the best and most up to date books 
published. They are 10c each (12c by mail) if pur 
chased separately. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., Dept. 2014, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Makers of Richardson's Spool and Embroidery Silk | 





DEALERS: Write for Special Proposition. 











New R \ es a | M 
Monéy Maki ng Plan 


$2 an hour for your spare time. $25 
to $60 a week for entire time. ine. 25D 
) of Malloch representatives, men and women, 
earn steady incomes, by our easy sale 
tem—taking orders for Malloch-knit GU AR "AN- 
TEED hosiery and made-to-measure underwear. & 
We start you in a permanent business of your 
own, teach you thoroughly, furnish Money-Back <a 
Just Sample Outfit, and supply you with your own 
hosiery and underwear at factory prices. We & 










‘end pay allexpress—sure, quick delivery. & 
your © Why not bec ome the Malloch rep- & 
plan”— resentative in your locality? Write & 
Write today—and earn money Sone. 
address n it 
plainly. a - 


alors ey Hosiery; Underwear 
ag Mil ce @0000.*** Grand Rapids, Mich 
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Protect 
Your Children’s 
Health! 


You would spend any amount 
of money to cure them when 
they are sick—why not spend 
some to keep them well ? 


One of the greatest authori- 
ties on health in the world re- 
cently said: ‘‘In the ordinary 
refrigerator, bacteria multiply 
rapidly. Milk sours before it 
is all consumed, vegetables 
wither and meats spoil. A 
good refrigerator is the most 
economical, and prevents much 
wasted food and danger from 
tainted food.”’ 


Many cases of typhoid and pto- 
maine poisoning have been traced 
directly to unsanitary refrigerators. 
Just keeping food cold does not pre- 
vent its becoming tainted. If there 
is no circulation of air in a refriger- 
ator it becomes even more stale than 
a room in which there is no ventila- 
tion. There is no way for the odors 
and impurities to escape. 











Sanitary Refrigerators 


are lined with spotlessly clean, snow- 
white Opal Glass with rounded cor- 
mers. The shelves are of straight 
metal bars—for the purpose of better 
sanitation. There are no sharp, in- 
accessible corners to clean, where dirt 
can accumulate and breed germs. 
The air-tight, water-sealed drain pro- 
vides for the carrying away of all 
impurities but will not allow any 
insects or dust to enter from the 
bottom. 


MCCRAY Refrigerators are built in 
a great variety of sizes from $30 up, 
for every requirement of residences, 
hotels, clubs, restaurants, delicatessen 
stores, groceries, meat markets, florists, 
hospitals, public institutions, etc., 
which are fully described in the fol- 
lowing catalogs: 


No. 92 for Residence No. 70 for Grocer . 51 for 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Delicatessen Store et 
No. 74 for Florist No. 62 for Meat Markets. 


MCCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
720 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 




















1 i 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. ; 
t 720 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. !' 
: Please send me Catalog No. : 

1 
Name \ 
i ' 
| Street ; 
t 1 
City_ ee State : 








IS THERE A NEW 
FRENCHWOMAN? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


frank and recognized manner, to be an influ- 
ence in the lives of the men of the community 
to which she belongs. 

In France the case is just the contrary. 
France hitherto has kept young girls under 
restrictions at which Americans have often 
smiled, and which have certainly, in some re- 
spects, been a bar to their development. The 
doing away of these restrictions will be one of 
the few benefits of the war: The French young 
girl, even in the most exclusive and most 
tradition-loving society, will never again be 
the prisoner she has beenin the past. But this 
is relatively unimportant, for the French have 
always recognized that, as a social factor, a 
woman does not count till she is married; and 
in the well-to-do French classes the married 
woman has always had extraordinary social 
freedom. 

The famous French ‘‘Salon,” the best school 
of talk and of ideas that the modern world has 
known, was based on the belief that the most 
stimulating conversation in the world is that 
abe en intelligent men and women who see 

sach other often enough to be on terms of frank 
rel easy friendship. The great movement of 
intellectual and social liberation that went 
before the French Revolution and prepared 
the way, not for its horrors but for its bene- 
fits, originated in the drawing-rooms of French 
wives and mothers, who received every day the 
most thoughtful and the most brilliant men 
of the time, and shared their talk, and often 
directed it. 

Think what an asset to the mental life of 
any country such a group of women forms! 
And in France they were not then, and they 
are not now, limited to the small class of the 
wealthy and fashionable. In France, as soon 
as a woman has a personality, social circum- 
stances permit her to make it felt. What 
does it matter if she had spent her girlhood in 
seclusion, provided she is free to emerge from 
it at the moment when she becomes a real 
social asset 2 


“THERE is, of course, an obvious question to 

be put at this point: Howdoes the French 
freedom of intercourse between married men 
and women affect domestic life and the happi- 
ness of a woman’s husband and children? I 
don’t know what kind of census could be de- 
vised to ascertain the relative percentage of 
happy marriages in the countries where differ- 
ent social systems prevail. Until such a census 
can be taken it is, at any rate, rash to say that 
the French system is less favorable to domestic 
happin than ours. 

At any rate, it acts asa greater incentive to 
the husband, since it lies with him to keep his 
wife’s admiration and affection by making him 
self so agreeable to her, and by taking so much 
trouble to appear at an advantage in the pres- 
ence of her men friends that no rival shall 
supplant him. 

It would not occur to any Frenchman of the 
cultivated class to object to his wife’s friend 
ship with other men, and the mere fact that 
he has this influence to compete with makes 
for considerate treatment of his wife, and for 
courteous relations in the household. 

It must be remembered, too, that a man who 
comes home to a wife who has been talking 
with intelligent men is more likely to be stimu- 
lated by her companionship than if she had 
spent all her time with other women. No mat- 
ter how intelligent women are individually, 
they tend, collectively, to narrow down the ir 
interests and take a feminine rather than a 
broadly human view of things. The woman 
whose mind is attuned to men’s minds has a 
much larger view of the world and attaches less 
importance to trifles, because men, being 
usually brought by circumstances into closer 
contact with reality, insensibly communicate 
their breadth of view to women. A ‘‘man’s 
woman” is never fussy and seldom spiteful, 
because she breathes too free an air and is hav- 
ing too good a time. 

If, then, being “grown up” consists in hav- 
ing a larger and more liberal experience of life, 
in being less concerned with trifles, and less 
afraid of strong feclings, passions and risks, 
the French woman is distine tly more grown up 
than her American sister; and she is so be 
cause she plays a much large rand more inter- 
esting part in men’s lives. 


TIS another question, I admit, whether the 

fact of playing this part—which implies all 
the dangers implied by taking the open seas 
instead of staying in port—whether such a fact 
is conducive to the welfare of woman and of 
society. 

Well—the answer to-day is: France! Look 
at her as she stands before the world at this 
moment, uncomplaining, undiscouraged, un- 
daunted, holding up the banner of liberty; 
liberty of speech, liberty of thought, liberty of 
conscience, all the liberties that we of the West- 
ern world have been taught to revere as the 
only things worth living for look at her, fear- 
less, tearless, indestructible, in face of the 
most formidable enemy the world has ever 
known, determined to fight on to the end for 
the principles > has always lived for. 

Such she ist te day; such are the millions of 
men in her trenches, and the millions of brave, 
uncomplait ving, self-denying mothersand wives 
and sisters who sent them forth smiling, who 
are waiting for the m patiently and courageously 
or mourning them silently and unflinchingly, 
and not one of whom, after nearly three years 
of the most awful struggle in history, is ever 
heard to say that the cost is too great or the 
trial too bitter to be borne. 

No one who has seen Frenchwomen since the 
war can doubt that their great influence on 
French life, French thought, French imagina- 
tion and French sensibility is one of the strong- 
est elements in the attitude France holds before 
the world to-day. 
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LTHOUGH the cost of high grade Gelatine has been 
increased, | promise you that the high quality of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine will always be maintained. 
You can cut the high cost of living by using the 
economical recipes furnished with Knox Gelatine. | 
give you below a suggestion, originated by myself, for 


using left over meat. 


Wor Bhd B. Kun 


President, 





a 


KNOX MEAT LOAF 


Soak | envelope KNOX Sparkling Gelatine in 1 cup cold water 
five minutes. Add | onion, grated, and | stalk of celery to one 
pint rich stock well seasoned, and after boiling a few minutes, 


strain and pour over the softened gelatine. 


Add juice of 1 lemon 


and when the jelly is beginning to set, mold in 2 cups cooked and 
chopped veal, chicken or other meats. Slice and serve on platter. 


Recipe Book FREE 














f you have never used 
in stamps for pint sample. 








Your copy of “Dainty Desserts for Dainty Peo- 
ll will be sent on ny of your grocer’s name, 
nox Gelatine enclose 4c 


KNOX GELATINE COMPANY, Inc. 
413 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 














On “World’s Easiest 


Easy Chair!” 


The very minute you sink 
into a Royal Easy Chair you'll 


sense a new fecling of comfort, rest, luxury. 
You'll stretch out and relax 
thoroughly, You'll just ‘‘push the 


button ”’ and the back will adjust itse lf, in- 
stantly, to any desired angle whtle you "vein 
the chair! Locks there, too, till you again 
‘*push the button.” 


The leg rest, out of sight when 
not in use, provides comfort for your out- 
stretched limbs. You’ll say there’s noth- 
ing like “Royal’’ comfort while you rest, 
read or snooze. It’s as easy as any couch. 








No. 2 Special 
A low, deep den chair—in Furned Oak. 
Spanish Leatherette cover only. F itted 
with Push Button, Leg Rest and Brass 
Casters. Regular value. $27.75. Intro- 
ductory price, after deducting $1 Coupon, 








$19.75, ($3 extra Denver and West,] 











are artistic, strong, but not cumbersome—faultlessly 
made. Their upholstery is deep, rich, luxurious. It is elastic, 
yielding, shape-retaining, A Royal invites re st, then gzves it to 
the very limit—an ornament to any home, a 

necessity to any family. 


Coupon Helps You Save $8 


Take coupon to dealer. 


will accept it as $1.00 in cash 


He 


on 


either chair illustrated. In addition 
these two specials have already been 


reduced $7.00 for 


in 


troductory purposes. 
Total saving $8.00. 


Send for Free Book— 


*“Conscious Rest”’ 


showing a hands 


line of Royals. 


mec 


Also 


“+ sting data, on 


c1oUu 


with book. All 
Royal guaran- 
teed N one gentu- 
-_ ime wilkoul name 
No. 1 Special. A big. comfortable Royal on bution. 
easy chair, luxuriously overstuffed, ar- 
tistic—covered in genuine Spanish Leath- é h i 
er, mahogany finish. Push Button, Leg Royal . air Co. 
Rest. Brass Feet, Brass Casters, Regular Ste ry sg 
$37.50 value. Introductory price, after turgis ich. 
deducting $1 Coupon, $29.50. ($3 extra ™ 
Denver and West.) 
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Note the Contrast 
Athena 


Underwear 






Ordinary 
Underwear 





Wear underwear that fits you 














BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
AND 
BEAUTIFUL GOWNS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


painting which now hangs in Windsor Castle. 
The garment was made of orange-colored vel- 
vet, with a very long train, a fichu of Alencon 
lace, which had been worn by her grandmother, 
the Duchess of Kent, and which was so well 
preserved that it might have been purchased 
the day before the ball. A huge esclavage of 
pearls, and a pearl-and-turquoise crown, com- 
pleted the costume of the Duchess. 

Her Majesty, Queen Alexandra, appeared at 
this ball as a Danish queen of the sixteenth 
century, wearing jewels of fabulous value. 

Another great ball given in London, to 
which I received a card of invitation, was that 
in honor of the Emperor William and his con- 
sort. The Kaiserin was resplendent in a toilet 
of Eastern fabric and color, wearing the most 
superb jewels imaginable. The Kaiser was in 
the uniform of a British general, with the order 
of the Star and Garter on his breast. 

At the ball I saw King George dancing grace- 
fully with the Princess Louischen. I saw their 
Majesties, the Emperor of Germany and the 
Dowager Queen Alexandra, in a quadrille. I 
saw Queen Mary of England, in her favorite 
waltz, wearing her exquisite toilet of silver bro- 
cade, her diamonds, and the famous Koh-i-nur, 
the Indian diamond, the largest in the world, 
worn as a pendant on her brow. 


“bow there was the mammoth garden party 
given by the beautiful Countess of Londes- 
borough at Dunstan Lodge, her lovely town 
house in Regent’s Park. One could hardly im- 
agine oneself in a London house. Wide mead- 
ows pasturing prize sheep and cattle, a modern 
model dairy, great trees and lovely lakes, with 
beautiful flowers everywhere—these were the 
surroundings at Dunstan Lodge. 























Keep floors free from 
infectious dirt 


As a housewife, you use every precau- 
tion to destroy the menace of disease 
that dust from the street brings into 
your home. In the cracks of floors and 
woodwork, street-dust leaves contagion 
to breed. You know that mere soap or 
cleaning preparations make floors and 
woodwork clean only to the eye. 

Do not expose children who play on 
the floor to the contagion that lurks in 
cracks and crannies. 


Protect the health 
of your family 


Fight disease with Sylpho-Nathol, the 
sure disinfectant for sinks, drains and 
household cleaning. In your mopping 
and scrubbing always put a tablespoon- 
ful of this powerful disinfectant in the 
pail. 

Take no chances in choosing your dis- 


To have underwear shaped like that at the left, you 
must get AVHENA. It is tHe underwear that is fashioned 
in the making to conform to the lines of your figure with- 
out stretching. “he bag-like garment at the right repre- 
sents the ordinary underwear you buy. The contrast 
reveals the basic reasons why ATHENA is better under- 
wear — more comfortable—more_ serviceable, and it 
costs no more than ordinary underwear. 


Besides King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 
the entire élite of the English aristocracy were 
there. Many of the toilets worn on this gala 
occasion were from my establishment. Her 
Ladyshipof Londesborough might have stepped 
from the frame of one of her family portraits, 
her presence was so beautiful and so pictur- 
esque. Her costume, which I designed, was of 
palest flesh-colored crépe meteor, an overdress 
of white Chantilly, an old-world sash of black 
velvet, and an enormous Leghorn hat, with 
narrow black velvet ribbon; she carried a bou- 
quet of crimson poppies, blue cornflowers and 
yellow wheat. For this occasion Queen Alex- 
andra put aside her mourning, and I made for 
her a beautiful toilet of silver gray, bonnet en 
suite, with sprays of mauve lilacs. 

Another great show place was ‘‘ Norman- 
hurst,” the gorgeous countryseat in Sussex of 


infectant. U.S. Government Bulletin 
No. 82 points out that many widely 
sold disinfectants have no more germ- 
killing value than water. 

Use Sylpho-Nathol. It is a germ- 
killer over three times stronger than the 
U. S. Public Health Service standard. 
It is entirely safe. The great hospitals 
of New York and New England use it 
constantly. Let your home profit by 
their choice. Ask your dealer today for 


Sylpho-Nathol 


It is bottled in four sizes—10c, 25c, 50c and 
$1.00. Sent prepaid on receipt of price if your 


; 
4 
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All sizes, weights and qualities at the prices you have been 
accustomed to pay. 


Ask for ATHENA Underwear at your dealer’s 
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— Jie eallcial ahcesesaedaee eee cgeks celeivratad (ace (aan ee : dealer hasn’t it. Booklet giving full directions 
i the cel brated Lady Bra ey, whose yacht, the with each bottle. The Sulpho Napthol Co., 
Sunbeam, made her famous. She sent for me 9 Medford Street, Boston, Mass 
M h ll ki Id & C once to come to ‘Normanhurst,’’ where her , i : 
arsna 1e ompany ladyship had brought together, from her trips 








around the world in the Sunbeam, the wonderful 
Oriental rugs and embroideries and valuable 
tapestries she had picked up here and there. 
The walls of the great reception hall, with its 
enormous Jacobean fireplaces, were hung with 
priceless treasures. 
I recall the penetrating incense sprinkled on 
the huge blazing logs, before which we sat 
Guaranteed on huge skins of lions and tigers, consulting on 
Every day we have calls the all-important matter of a court dress for 
from Beauty Shops all the presentation of Lady Brassey’s eldest 
over America for Marinello daughter, now Lady Edgerton; also one for 


graduates. The calls are so t 
great we are unable to fill them. Right now if you herself and one for her stepsister. 
Some time later | remember being seated on 


were a Marinello graduate you could be earning a 
a big four-poster bed in their town house in 


big salary or have a business of your own. 
Park Lane, giving a very poor imitation of the 


BIG SALARIES Queen on her throne, while these three ladies 


. ; : ' a paid homage to me. They were practicing the 
The Marinello School of beauty cu ture oO ers you difficult deportment which court etiquette de- 
your greatest opportunity of success, independence, pros 5 : ( 
perity and future. We positively guarantee to secure you a manded of them, and I found it very amusing 
good position the day you qualify. No other school does to « ritic ize their court bows. 


this. The Marinello School is the largest in the world. The . ‘ 
conto eee ma dca se beg Lady Brassey wore a gown of crimson Ori- 
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ositions 







in Koh-i-noor that 
makes it so depend- 
able. Itgripssecurely, 
yet releases with ease— 
when you want it to. 
An improvement over 
the old hook and eye! 
Absolutely rust-proof. 
Each one is stamped with 
the lettersK.1I.N. 
WALDES & CO., Makers, New York 
The World's Largest Snap Fastener M'f rs 
Chicago Montreal Prague Dresden 
C5) Warsaw Paris London 











Marinello beauty system is the most complete taught. 
Write now for FREE Literature, proof of positions open and 


Here are two books from which you can glean 








Ci 
acc.us Pat. \ r 


Latdaes PADI 
Pat.Or. E 








success of others. 


Marinello Co. Dept. W-4, Mallers Building, Chicago 








KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 














Fischer orector “ 


Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, 
hides irregularities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; 
no larger size required. Over one half million in use. 
Ask your shoe dealer or druggist. Write today for | 
special free trial offer. No pay if no relief. State size 
of shoes and if for right or left foot. 
THE FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
First National Bank Bldz., Dept. 46, Milwaukee, Wis. 





f Save Money 


On Your New Gowns 


Cut down the cost of dressing by de- 
signing your own gownsin thelatest style; 
fit and complete them yourself with 


SreaForm 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 

Inflates and adjusts to exact size and height of 
any person, With PneuForm you can turn up 
your own skirt, drape it, fit your own back and 
sides as perfectly as the high priced modiste. 

Write for free booklet 
“My Second Self’’ 

Call and see demonstration of Pneu Form and 
inquire about our classes in dress designing, cut- 
ting, makingand fitting. Phone 7670 Murray Hill. 

The Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 


561 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Corner 46th St. 





4— ADJUSTS TO YouR SKIRT LENGTH 

















Call on any one of us 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Venn, the Florist, 124 Tremont Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Bohannon lioral Co., 70 EF; 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

J. M. Gavss ©., 1006 Kuc! 
DETROIT, MICH. 


John Breitmeycr’s Sons, Gratiot Ave. a 


t Monroe Street 


id Avenue 


nd Broadway 





UNITED STATES FLORISTS 


Guarantee DELIVERY and QUALITY of Flowers in any 
City Within a Few Hours After Receipt of Your Order 


We have 15,000 Correspondents 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Samuel Murray, 1017 Grand Avenue 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 

Max Schling, 22 West 59th Street 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Gude Bros. Co., 1214 F Street, N. W. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 

Arthur Langhans, 1217 Chapline Street 


Prices and particulars on request 








ental brocade, which suited her dark beauty to 
perfection; as she approached the Queen at 
the drawing-room she looked like an Eastern 
empress. Her daughter and her stepsister wore 
court dresses that were really splendid counter- 
foils for Lady Brassey. They were pure white, 
with no other color to mar their simple and dis- 
tinguished character. 


| feed BRASSEY’S daughter, Lady Muriel 
De La Warr, “‘dainty Muriel,’’ as she used 
to be called, was married at sixteen, and I 
gowned both her and her sister, who is Lady 
Willingdon, wife of the Governor of Bombay. 
When the Kaiser’s sister was married to one of 
the Hesses, I made her gown, of the palest gray- 
pearl damask fleuri, with embroideries in real 
gold. The court train of this gown was bor- 
dered in priceless Russian sable, an heirloom of 
the late Duchess of Bedford, who in her youth 
had been one of the bridesmaids of the late 
Queen Victoria. Her Excellency was one of 
those grande dames who would never go to a 
shop or even to the salons of her modiste. 
Everything was taken to her magnificent man- 
sion in Eton Square for her inspection. 

One of the most elaborate trousseaux I made 
was that for the only daughter of the Countess 
de Galve, the Honorable Mrs. Stanhope. It 
was the most extravagant trousseau London 
had seen up to that time, and many people 
came to get a glimpse of it. All the lingerie 
was trimmed with priceless real lace, and of 
each article there were six dozen. The wed- 
ding gown was of real lace, point d’Alencon, 
with forget-me-nots and lilies of the valley. 
Even the Prince of Wales came to look at and 
admire this marvelous collection of feminine 
creations. 

Shortly after this I made the wedding gowns 
for the two lovely daughters of the Countess of 
Letrim, who were married within a day of each 
other. They were their Ladyships, Winifred 
and Vivian Renshaw. They were different 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 











many a beautiful, practical idea on the subject 
of home-building or remodeling. The ‘‘ Book of 


> 


Interiors” (left) is devoted exclusively to in- 
terior woodwork, and shows in full color many 
handsome interiors, inexpensively secured 
through the use of 


North Carolina Pine 


The ‘‘Home-builders Book’? (right) discusses building plans 
in general. It is safe to say that any one who reads these two 
books will be enabled to build more beautifully, more practically 
and more inexpensively than would otherwise be possible. Either 
or both free for the asking. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
100 Bank of Commerce Bidg., Norfolk, Virginia 
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Outdoor Sleeping Brings Health 
Health for children who are not grow- 
ing right; health for ailing women and 
indoor workers. Doctors advise it 
in treating tuberculosis. Why 
breathe impure bedroom air 
when the 


KORFF #25226 


gives pure, outdoor air? Hangs 
if Outside window. Dress in the 
| room. Strong and wellcurtained. 
NO DRAFTS. Complete with 
springs. Sleep outdoors in any 
weather. Write for FREE 
booklet. The price is reason- 
able. 
KORFF MFG. CO. 
320 E. Franklin Ave., Lansing, Mich. 4 


—— | 
e Write for book 
of latest styles, | 
5 prices on E 
graved Invitations, Announcements, Cards, 
; — etc. With each order we will make free Hand- 
some Card Receiver from copper plate they are engraved from. 


VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 915-C Main St., Richmond, Va 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) \ 3, F h G t d C 
types of English beauty, but were both tall, ee res ra e oconut 
erect and distingué. Their bridal gowns were L be a 
of white satin charmeuse, with bridesmaids en it ea oconut Milk 
suite in palest rose. ei 
Among others : rn gt cyt pene Madame Cuisine Says: 
was none more charming than the Countess o ‘ a : 
Arran, a Dutch girl, who created a furore as In former days I would ‘order a fresh coconut; with infinite 
} Shecty, by pea “ae a ph iene bother, remove the shell; tediously grate the meat, incidentally 
congenial girl, who spoke many languages well creating great disorder in the kitchen. When all was said and 
ph — cogs ge er pote coe done, [ did not have a fresher or more delicious product than now, 
¥ er mode aress as astel. p , — a ee 
toilet I made for her was of lilac crépe de Chine, when I merely go through the simple process of opening a can of 
trimmed with the most valuable Buckingham- g 
aan shire lace. Another was a court train gown of B k F h G t d f t 
a amethyst velvet lined with surah, trimmed with a er s res ra e oconu 
€ 4 huge pansies and lilacs. Tl me oa . . : 
a . le reason is appz ‘ > Frank ak 4 
eo " Bk . Among all the brides of my acquaintance, Bev a S ay parent. x | he Fr inklin Baker Co. select quality nuts at 
erry oSsom Seed. inte wos never one tke Rachel Cee exactly the right stage of ripeness. They are grated, put in their own sweet, 
ney, now the Countess of Dudley. She was an rich milk —nothing added, nothing taken away—then placed in cans which 
epoch-making bride. Rachel Gurney was a prevent any deterioration. This coconut is always sweet and moist— 
beauty of the dark type and a musician of note. the label on the can is your guarantee. It’s not a toss-up as to whether 
She played the harp divinely and had the most you will get a good or a spoiled nut. 
oo pomang pintere She rg Vitae prettier In my family fresh coconut desserts are great favorites. Baker’s Fresh 
ek ar ache a his ok Ged, Grated makes them available any day of the year—it’s my unfailing 
Des day lady Dudley so a in erent ac, dependable standby. If an unexpected guest drops in, I know there is 
citement to get me to decide upon a gown for always a Can or two In reserve in my pantry ready for the preparation of 
her engagement supper party. a tempting dessert. 3 
“Do tell me what I shall wear to-night,” BA “WL ( as 
she pleaded. odasme) 
The solution was a simple mousseline, with 
a batiste sash of orange. She was very dark, COCO U G 
with a glorious figure, and her grand match with N 7 Fresh rated 
Lord Dudley created much talk. : C 
These great women all had the most exqui- ] O¢ eae re in ans 
site taste and manners. arwes Recipe Booklet on Request 
fhe RE was Adelina Pattitoo. Her diminu- FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY, Dept. B-4, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tive daintiness of figure was always adorned 
with a delicacy of color and design that was in- 
C spiring. She usually wore ‘‘sweet nothings”’ of COCONUT BETTY 
ay hirley batiste, organdie and barége. Later, when she 1 can of Baker’s Fresh 1 cupfu] of milk 
became Madame Nicolini, and later still, when Grated Coconut _ eggs 
she married Baron Cederstrém, she adopted as 2 cupfuls of finely diced Pinch of salt 
her favorite color rose or shell pink. Patti was “codes 1 — rire of 
always very sweet, receiving me in her boudoir. : if 
One day in the midst of our conversation her 1) Beat Cgges, Sugar, salt and milk together; add coco- 
husband, Nicolini, walked in, spurred and v nut without pressing. Butter earthen bake dish, put 
: . 4 >I 
booted, ready to go hunting. He walked in half the bread, half the coconut mixture, the rest 
straight up to her and embraced her very bois- of bread and balance of coconut. Spread coconut 
aes = ae ee a ee ee eT over top; bake in slow oven one hour. 
» My Gear, wnat is “] atter? e are 
not lig she said in embarrassment. He | P.S.—Bran or whole wheat bread is best for this pudding. It is 
smiled and walked away, and turning to me | rather thick and can be served with lemon or orange pudding sauce. 
she said very sweetly: ‘“‘What queer things 
men are!”’ | 
When in Russia, the late Czar Alexander pre- | 
sented to Patti the most superb tiara in tur- | 
quoise and brilliants. I made her a gown to 





match these jewels in turquoise Lyons velvet, 
with a damask train looped up with tea roses. 

Another brilliant woman was Ouida, who 
wrote ‘ Moths” and ‘‘ Under Two Flags.’ She 
was then occupying a royal suite in the famous 
and much-frequented Langham Hotel, in Port- 
land Place. In appearance she looked like a 
gypsy—very dark, with deep-set eyes that had 
a peculiar far-away look. She affected gowns 
of the Romany style, which suited her very 
well. 

Then there was the time when the artists of 
the Comédie Frangaise first arrived in London, 
when Molitre came to salute Shakspere! 
Foremost, of course, was Sarah Bernhardt, the 
‘divine Sarah,”’ willowy and slender, with her { 
golden voice. She appeared in “‘ Phédre,”’ wear- WM 
ing pure white robes draped in classical folds. 
I never could or would admit that she looked 
as well in modern garments as in her gorgeous 
Greekor Roman vestments. She designed most 
of her gowns herself, and all were scrupulously 
carried out under her direction. The embroid- now 10ca 
eries of her “‘ Fedora”’ gowns were great works | copy at any 


Your Last Chance 


to get the Old Price on 
ME CALLS 


Made in U.S.A. At All Good Shops MAGAZINE 








VEIL makes a plain face 
pretty—every face more 
attractive. The subtle witch- 
| ery of the veil has enhanced 
miladi’s charms since the 
earliest years—and there were 
an never such becoming veils as 


For nearly fifty years you have paid 50c a year for 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE. Now the price must go up. 
Paper, ink, type, engraving—everything costs more. So 
that McCALL’S costs nearly twice as much to print as it 
did a year ago. 


To you who did not know of this, we give this one more 
chance to get McCALL’S at the old price. Send coupon 


M° CALLS 


MAGAZINE 





“t eles p of art. I saw them in the making at afamous | newsstand or below on or before March 31st and you can have McCALL’S 
of the Spring collection of embroidery house in Paris, where I had gone to McCall’s for one year for 50c although it is now 10c a copy on the 
| choose some designs. The “Fedora” gowns Pattern newsstands. 
in- —y themselves were exquisite; the jewels alone Aéeonc : 
ny VAN RAALII EK used in them were valued at four thousand 8 y Join the 1,300,000 women every month whoturntoMcCALL’S 
ed ( a OT) = dollars. for their fashions, for patterns, for economical buying, for fancy 
- i “et lena s 

el Te ee ee ae needle-work, for good stories—for pleasure, for help, for style. 
many of the celebrated English actresses. ‘ ; ’ 
! The veils Hasek we only Ellen Terry was perhaps the most graceful fig- Fifty Years of Fashion Cornell Classes Use McCALL’S 
ans 


: : ure on any stage. Her garments were always It is not silks or satins or To them it is a text book. 
two a hint of the superb choice of part of her; her flowing robes (she never wore a 








beautiful designs Van Raalte 
has created for Spring. 


Remember they wash with- 
out wearing (except those 
appliquéd), stretch without 
tearing, outlast three ordinary 
veils. 


To learn what is new in veils, 
write for the latest style book, 
‘ . 

“Veils by Van Raalte.’”’ 


Address Dept. A. 


E. & Z. VAN RAALTE 
Fifth Ave. at 16th Street, New York 


: ; : ; } MARCH 3ist, LAST DAY 
Makers of Van Raalte Nets overwhelming business for me in the theatri- e> &y This Coupon Must Be Mailed Quickly 
cal world. This was a production made at the a LTER 








corset), her gliding movements, sylphlike in 
their grace, always gave me the impression 
that when she walked she never touched the 
earth. She moved so stealthily, so quickly, and 
yet with such perfect modulation. Creating 
gowns for Ellen Terry was always an easy mat- 
ter for me. 

She would come to my studio, stretch out on 
the couch, and say to me: ‘‘ Now, dear, what 
shall I wear?” 

‘Well, it is difficult to say. Will you please 
stand up until we try some effect?” I would say. 

‘“No, dearie, just hang some material around, 
so that I can look at it, and when I see 
something that strikes my imagination I will 
get up.” 

Often she would take the scissors out of the 
fitter’s hands. ‘‘ Let me show you,”’ she would 
say; and that would end it. 

The success of the gowns I made for the pro- 
duction of Oscar Wilde’s play, ‘‘ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan,” in London, brought about an 


The 
Nameless 
Man 


By Natalie Sum- 
ner Lincoln, is the 
big new serial of 
love and mystery, 
and startling cli- 
maxeslikethesnap 
of a whip. Begin 
it at once in the 
April issue, our 
Easter Annual 
Spring Fashion 
Number, printed 
in March. This is 
your last chance to 
get it and all the 
other good stories 
at the old price. 











plumes that make a fashion- 
able woman. It is the one little 
clever touch of style, of TASTE. 
You have the taste. Get the 
style from McCALL’S. 

The woman who desires to 
dress well and to save money is 
our first problem, and before 
her we place every new fashion 
whisper from the world’s fash- 
ion centers, in McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE—McCall’s Fash- 
ions, McCall’s Embroidery, and 
McCall’s Needle-work—richly 
illustrated in black and white, 
and colors. A Style Authority 
50 years! 


To home-loving women it is a 
household necessity. This is 
your last chance to get for 50c 
a year, all the departments— 
Correct Social Usage—What 
Priscilla Learned at Boarding 
School— Words—How to Use 
Them—Home Millinery — 
Common-Sense Beauty Talks — 
Paris Fashion Letter—Home 
Dressmaking —Embroidery — 
Children’s Page—Baby Wel- 
fare—Foods and Food Values — 
Gardens—Household Decora- 
tion—Parties and Entertain- 
ments—Housekeeping Ex- 
change. 
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Haymarket Theater by Sir Beerbohm Tree. ] THE McCALL COMPANY, McCat Burtpinc, — LL. H. J. 4-17 
Lady Tree was an ezsthetic-looking woman, : 236 10 246 ie cyte Rp mgt NEw apr N. = aay ee ae 
a 9 verv finite j ivi ality ; > , Send McC ALL'S MAGAZ < for one year, at the former low price. I enclose 50c (75c 
For your rotection with a VOY definite individuality all her own, i ( sade, $1.00 foreign). Also send, without further charge, McCALL’S Spring and 
LOOK FOR THIS The gowns I created for her she wore with a t Summer Pattern Catalogue. For 2 years enclose $1.00 (Canada $1.50; Foreign $2.00). 
LITTLE WHITE TICKET great deal of distinction. l 
ON EVERY VEIL I also contributed to the success of the great 1 NAME 
A prima donna, Madame Albani, at Covent Gar- This Coupon : ADDRESS 
den, in that brilliant first performance of saves you y If you wish also, free, () Fund-Raising Plans for Churches, Schools and Societies, 1 or 
“ Pee a Big Cash Offers to Agents, (] or Name of Nearest McCall Pattern Agent, check these 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 96 money. 1 items. After March 31st, 1917, you will pay 75c for McCALL’S one year (Canada 


Mail it today. 





$1.00; Foreign $1.50). (Canadian Branch at 70 Bond Street, Toronto.) 
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a complete 
Electric 
Sewing 

Machine 


—no larger thana 
typewriter 


—can be carried 
from room to room 


—guaranteed 
10 years 


Costs $2 5 


Only 


($37 west of the Rockies) 


Western Electric 
Portable Sewing Machine 


In designing this wonderfully compact machine every 


You don’t have to pedal it—a pressure on 
the foot control starts the motor, regulates the speed and 


. 
s 


WESTERN i; 
ELECTRIC 
COMPANY we 

Inc. Ze 
Gentlemen: 


s 
Please send me Booklet s 


No. 505-AP, describing your port- is W ESTE RN E LE CT R I C 


able electric sewing machine. s 
. 
\ 
s 


Name 


Address 


If your lighting company, electrical dealer or 
department store cannot show you this wonder- 
s. ful machine, send coupon to nearest office. 


“ Kansas City 


disadvantage of the old-fashioned sewing machine was 
thrown aside. 


stops motor instantly. You can sew all day without tiring — 

. and at a cost of about one-half cent an hour for current. 
s. It is never in the way, for it can be put on the closet-shelf when not in 
‘. use. You can use it wherever there is an electric light socket. Inits 
. essential partsit is a full-sized, high-grade sewing machine, capable 
. of as fine work as any machine. And the cost is less than that of 
most any of the well-known makes of foot-power machines. 


COMPANY, Inc. 


New York Chicago 
an Francisco 


x Houses in all Principal Cities 























Eight inches square 
Five inches high 

L Also other cakes. They bring 
$2 per loaf—profit $1.50. My methods are original and 
different. Never fails. A recipe and particulars for stamp. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 30, Bay City, Mich. 


Angel Food Cake 


I teach you to make them. 













STRAIGHTENED: 


Your Child 


Does your child walk correctly? If the 
little feet turn in or out and the shoes wear 
down on one side of the heel—your child 
needs Coward Shoes to prevent fallen 
arches and foot troubles when the little 
feet grow up. 

FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St. (near Warren St.), New York 
Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 

























MOUNT YOUR PICTURES 
ENGEL’S QUICK WAY 
Without Paste Muss or Fuss. Mount quickly, 4 
artistically—your Kodak Pictures, Post Cards—into 
albumsor onanything anywhere with ENGEL’S ART 
CORNERS. Samples on request, or 100 for a dime, 
Engel Mfg. Co.. P-11, 1456 Leland Ave., Chicago 































MAPLEINE 
IS INCOMPARABLE 


Confectioners are seatiotet 


in their praises 


MAPLEINE 


The Golden Flavour 


And the housewife—she will 
find in Mapleine-flavored 
desserts, confections, sorbets 
and ices something exqui- 
sitely delicious and different. 
It isa pure, wholesome vege- 
table product. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. 
Sold by Grocers 


Mapleine Cook Book, 200 
recipes, mailed for 4c in 
stamps. Write Dept. A. 


CRESCENT MFG, CO. 
Seattle, Wash, 
















































TOILET PREPARATIONS 


THE ACCEPTED FRENCH PERFUMERY 


Send 15c to 
Vivaudou( Dept. A, 
Times Bldg., N.Y.) 
for a generous 
sample of Mavis 
Extract. 


FACE POWDER 50+ 


EXTRACT $199 





TOILET WATER 75¢ 


TALCUM 25¢ 











BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
AND 
BEAUTIFUL GOWNS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello,” in which she appeared with 
the athletic tenor, Tamagno. Her toilets were 
gorgeous, the embroideries alone costing over a 
thousand dollars. The tea gown worn when the 
jealous Moor comes to slay her was of pure 
Burano lace. 

Tamagno apologized to me afterward for 
crushingit. ‘‘It wasreally too lovely tosmother 
her in it,”’ he said. ‘‘I hesitated. I hated to be 
so treacherous; but it had to be done; still, I 
treated your work very gently.” 


MONG the questions asked me, one of 
the most frequent is: ‘‘Who among the 
queens of Europe whom you have known is the 
most beautiful?” I can say without hesitation 
it is Her Majesty, the Queen of Rumania, the 
daughter of the Duke of Edinburgh, the grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, on her father’s side, 
and on her mother’s side the granddaughter of 
the late Emperor Alexander of Russia. She has 
thus inherited the superb loveliness of Russia 
with the aristocratic breeding of the House of 
Hanover and of England. 

The most wonderful part of her regal person- 
ality is her absolute ignorance of her beauty or 
her indifference to it, and her peculiar magnetic 
gifts. She prefers the costume of the Rumanian 
peasant. Its simplicity and its brilliant colors 
add a charm that enhances her classical, clear- 
cut features. In modern dress she prefers al- 
ways the long lines, and her gowns are usually 
made of heavy draperies, caught up with pre- 
cious stones. I recall producing for her a gown 
of gold tissue over an underdress of moiré sou plé 
ivory, entirely covered with oval turquoise, ob- 
long, iridescent, opalic-looking similes, and a 
Dalmatian mantle in turquoise velvet miroire, 
caught with huge tassels hanging from the 
shoulders. Her wonderful hair was intertwined 
with huge Caucasian turquoise and diamonds. 
It was a coronet d la Russe. 

The first time I met Her Majesty was when 
she sent for me on a special occasion. When I 
entered her room her husband, the King, was 
standing not very far from the lounge where 
she was sitting. They both exclaimed on my 
entrance, because of my resemblance to the 


late Queen of Rumania, Carmen Sylva. We 
conversed in three languages, which she had 


mastered brilliantly; in fact, it was difficult to 
say which really was her own language. When 
I was honored with the royal appointment to 
Her Majesty, she graciously presented to me her 
photograph. 


RED PEPPER’S 
PA MENTS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 
The afternoon was gone 
have believed it, 


several, 
season. 


before they could 
detours though there were 
as there usually are in a road-mending 
As the car emerged from a long run 
through wooded country and passed a certain 
landmark carefully watched for by Red Pepper, 
he spoke to Aleck: 

“Run slowly now, please. 
turn to the left at 
much beforehand.”’ 

They were proceeding 
sparsely settled country, though marked here 
and there by comfortable farmhouses of a 
more than ordinarily attractive type—appar 
ently homes of prosperous people with an eye 
to appearances. Then quite suddenly the car, 
rounding a turn, came into a different region, 
one of cultivated wildness, of studied effects so 
cleverly disguised that they would seem to the 
unobservant only the efforts of nature at her 
best. A long, heavily shaded avenue of oaks, 
ion high, untrimmed hedges of shrubbery on 

‘ach side, curved enticingly before them, and 
al at once Burns, looking sharply ahead, 
called, “‘ There, by that big pine, Aleck—to the 
left,” and in a minute more the car turned in 
at a point where a rough stone gateway marked 
the entrance to nothing more extraordinary 
than a pleasant wood. 

‘Patient live in a hut in the forest?” 
inquired with interest. 
ing, lodge: f°? 

‘You'll soon see.”” Burns’ eyes were ahead; 
a slight smile touched his lips. 


And be ready to 
a point that doesn’t show 


through somewhat 


King 
“Or a rich man’s hunt- 


ee car swept around curve after curve of 
the wood, came out upon the shore of a 
small lake and, skirting it halfway round, 
plunged into a grove of pines. Then, quite with- 
out warning, there showed beyond the pines a 
long, white-plumed row of small trees, of a sort 
unmistakable—in May. Beside the row lay a 
garden, gay with all manner of spring flowers, 
and farther, through the trees, began to gleam 
the long, low outlines of a great house. 

“Stop just here, Aleck, for a minute,” 
requested, and the car came to 
Burns looked at Jordan King. 

‘“‘Ever see that row of white 
Jord?” he asked with interest. 

King was staring at it, a strange expression 
of mingled perplexity and astonishment upon 
his fine, di irk face. After a minute he turned to 
Burns. ‘‘ What—when— where ——”’ he stam- 
mered, and stopped, gazing again at the lilac 
hedge and the box-bordered beds with their 
splashes of bright color. 

“‘Well, I don’t know what, when or where, if 
you don’t,” Burns returned. 

But evidently King did know, or it came to 
him at that instant, for he set his lips in a cer- 
tain peculiar way which his friend understood 
meant an attempt at quick disguise of strong 
feeling. He gave his mother one glance and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 


Burns 
a standstill. 


lilacs before, 





































NY OID the annoy- 
ance of loose locks 
of hair and hair pins 
falling out, and that 
everlasting feeling that 
your coiffure needs 
re-dressing. Wear 


ca shi ionette 
Invisible HAIR NETS 


and forget your coiffure 


/ (i after it is once arranged. ff’ 
/ The Fashionette is abso §f/ / 
t's lutely invisible, and proc- 

/ essed for exceptional ‘ 


strength. 


It is self-conforming, cap-shap- 
ed or all-over and will outwear 
several ordinary hair nets. Made 
of the finest quality sterilized 
human hair, in every shade for 
every style of coiffure. Sold in 
sanitary envelopes at 15c, 2 for 
25c. White and grays, 25c each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Helps Folks Keep Well 


It is Nature’s laxative. 

If in flake form—as in Pet- 
tijohn’s—itsactionisefficient. 

It is not habit-forming. It 
acts in a natural way. And, 
used in a daily dainty, it is 
constant in effect. 

In Pettijohn’s the bran 
flakes are hidden in a lus- 
cious whole-wheat dish. 

You will never go without 
it if you try it for a week. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat — 25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. 

(1526) 
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Send Us Your 


Old Clothing 


We Dye It and Weave 


a Velvety Rugs 


3eautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 

oe vet pa atterns — any color you 
want, any size—the equal of the high- 
priced store rugs. 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 

ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets and old 

clothing are worth money. 
Write today. 

” FREE=Write for book of de 

signs in color, our liberal frei ght 

payment offer and full information. 
> OLSON RUG CO. 

Dept. C-2, 40 Laflin Street, Chicago, Il. 
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FREE! 
Rug Color Chart 


You should see our 
handsome rug color 
chart. It shows Con- 
goleum Rugs in all 





their colors and gives 
you some idea of 
their beauty. Send 
us your name and 
address and we will 
mail you one free 
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But with a Firm, Washable Surface 


ONGOLEUM Rugs have all the beauty of 

color and design that you find in any 
woven rug. But because of a special process 
of manufacture, Congoleum Rugs are far 
superior to low-priced woven rugs because 
they have a firm, waterproof surface. 


Their Great Economy 


You will find Congoleum Rugs so durable 
and so generally satisfactory, that you will 
admit they are the best dollar-for-dollar in- 
vestment you ever made. Here are some of 
their unique characteristics: 


Lie Flat Without Fastening 


You never tack a Congoleum Rug to the floor. 
It stays where you put it, and even romping 
children cannot kick it up. No interference 
with the swing of a door. No dust accumu- 
lation underneath. 


Washable and Sanitary 


Congoleum Rugs are absolutely waterproof. 
They are kept fresh, bright and sanitary by the 
use of adamp mop. No beating, no sweeping. 
Ideally sanitary. Just the rug for your porch. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs 


Congoleum Art-Rugs are the more important of our two 
rug lines. You never saw more artistic patterns. They 
are designed by rug experts. Their charming colors and 
attractive appearance fit them for any room in the home 
where a moderate-priced rug is required. Made in two 
sizes only: 

9 feet x 10'/2 feet, $10.00 each 9 feet x 12 feet, $11.00 each 


Congoleum Utility-Rugs 


These rugs have all the famous characteristics of the 
Art-Rugs but are even lower in price. Made in all the 
popular sizes and such a wide choice of colors and 
designs, that there is a rug here for every place in the 
house where a low-priced rug is wanted. 


Utility-Rug Sizes and Prices 


3 feet x 4'/, feet $ .98 each 6 feet x 6 feet $2.60 eac : 
; 6 feet x Ofeet 3.90 each 

3 feetx6 feet 1.30 each traditions Han 

4\/, feet x 4'/ feet 1.50 each 9 feet x 12 feet $8.00 each 


Congoleum Rug Borders 


Congoleum Rug Borders give all the artistic effects of 
hardwood floors without the expense. When placed 
around the outer edges of a center rug, you won't be 
able to tell them from real oak. This is because they 
are reproduced right from the wood itself and show 
every grain. Much better than painting and staining 
your old floors. Waterproof, washable and sanitary. 
Lie flat without fastening. Made in 36-inch and 24-inch 
widths at 50c. and 40c. a yard respectively. Your dealer 
will cut any length you want. 


Congoleum By-The- Yard 


Here is another real floor-covering value. Numerous 
pretty patterns to select from. Washable, sanitary, du- 
rable and only 50c. per square yard. Lies flat without 
fastening. Guaranteed to outwear printed linoleum 
when used under equal conditions. Sold in any length, 
in rolls, 72 inches wide. Ask your dealer. 


Be Sure the Name “Congoleum” Is on Back 


Since Congoleum has numerous imitations, you should 
protect yourself by insisting that the name‘ Congoleum ”’ 
be on the back of every Rug, Rug Border or piece of 
Floor Covering you buy. Congoleum Rugs are manu- 
factured in accordance with United States and foreign 
patents, with numerous other patents pending both in 
the United States and foreign countries. 


For sale by good dealers everywhere; if, however, your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will. 


( : es average 2 higher 


The Congoleum Company 


Department of 


Philadelphia 


Montreal 
St. John, N. B. 


Chicago 


Toronto 


The ¢ 
a. 





Cc Boston San Francisco 
ompany Winnipeg Vancouver 
Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 


The rug on the floor is Congoleum Art-Rug No. 308, around which 
is shown Congoleum Rug Border, in the Golden Oak pattern. 


| All the Beauty of Woven Rugs— 
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Congoleum 
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Congoleum 
Art-Rug 
No. 316 





Congoleum 
Utility-Rug 
No. 94 


Congoleum 
Utility-Rug 
No. 106 


Art-Rug 
No. 300 
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THREE ESSENTIAL 


UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker 
No.4 $2.50 
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KITCHEN 


Not only eliminate much of the 
drudgery of home cooking, but im- 
prove the quality of food and materi- 
ally reduce the average cost of living 
—saving their original cost in ‘no 
time.” They are known as the 
Universal Bread Maker by the aid of 
which, light, delicious, wholesome homemade 
bread is easily attainable with a few minutes 
turning of the crank instead of the customary 
half-hour’s tedious kneading. 

Universal Food Chopper which from 
left-overs make many dainty, delectable dishes 
such as Salads, Hash, Croquettes, Meat Pat- 
ties, and the 

| = Universal Percolator which insures 
H §6=s clear, sparkling, aromatic coffee— uniformly 
FH good every day in the year with one-third less 
fH ~= coffee than the ordinary coffee pot. Always 


look for the brand UNIVERSAL 


Universal Kitchen Efficiency Contest 
Dealers Everywhere April 9th to 14th 
Look for Window Displays, Write Department No. 504 


ja 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK —qj@———2> 
% 


Se 


| 
| 















) NEW BRITAIN, CONN. <> 


; aa 


, UNIVERSAL 
a Percolator 


™ No. 76 $4.50 





Send Me Your Hair 


I will make your old hair new at little 
cost, Or take YOurcast-off switches, comb 
ings, €tc.,as Dart payment on new, a 
class hair goods, toilet articles, perfumes 
ostrich feathers, corsets, etc 'Gatscuie: i / 
thing you need for something you are “@ % 
not using, Write for liberal offer and free 7 F 
Beauty Book. Your combings made into ‘ ee. 
switches, $1.50, Mail your hair today. \ 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 256, AGENTS ww 
220 South State St., Chicago WANTED 
















BUTTON GAME | 


This new, 





“) Should be a healthy 


absorbingly interesting i 


: U happy growing baby x ame will keep the children happy \ 
4 iy if it has loving care y the hour. Game complete with 4 
‘ 7 | g , 6 Chalmers Pearl Buttons with @ IRN 
y alt proper food and com- i fer h to play it, free, for your 
dealer’s name and a 2c star tc ver mailing 
fortable hygienic clothing. Ree pa ere ert et 


expense, Send now! We do this to familiarize 
you with Chalmers Pearls—the best pearl but- 
tons made. Buttons are color perfect, centers 
extra strong and holes do not cut thread. Only 
only byus. “Non-Nettle" stamped every half yard oc to We a card for Quality A. Quality B for 
on selyage except silk warps. less. Return five empty cards to us with only 


Se and get a handsome 
Send for Free Sample Case ; 

containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, SOLID SILVER THIMBLE 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White (Stamped Sterling) 

Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated . ; , 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered Chalmers Pearls are good for every button pur- 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar pose. On sale everywhere. We are the larg- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds est manufacturers of Pearl Buttons in the 
of necessary articles for e xpectant mothers and the world —we make 7,000 a minute 


‘NON NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (40¢ to $1.40 a yard) and are sold 


No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we willadda 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for 








baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
Harvey Chalmers & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 






baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1. 70 if bought 
separately. Write at onceorsavethisadvertisement, 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1885 Known around the globe, 














rll face You Y, ae It 


Le F iy put a White Frost Refrigerator in your home on 30 days’ 
trial "ll pay the freight. Write and get my catalog. I sell the only round, white 
enameled refris tor onearth, Madepf zinc coated steel, soldered air-tight, 


Lasts a lifetime. Insulated with granulated cork, 
Noiseless doors and covers. Revolying shelves 
ros nic so : Re nmings. Mo ve-easy casters. Improved 


48S water cooler with removable top, Write 


SANITARY tos c nord and fac tard to-you price. Cash or easy 
payments, Yourstruly, H. L. Smith, Pres. 
r erato QO wire FROST REFRIGERATOR CO. 


$i N. Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich, 
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RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


sat back in his seat. Then he looked again 
at Burns. ‘‘ What is this, anyway?” he asked 
rather sternly. ‘‘The home of your patient, or 
a show place you’ ve stopped to let us look at?” 

‘“My patient’s in the house up there. Drive 
on, Aleck, please. They’ll be expecting us at the 
back of the house, where the long porches are, 
and where they’re probably having afternoon 
tea at this minute.” He glanced at his watch. 
“Happy time to arrive, isn’t it?” 

Ellen found herself experiencing a most ex- 
traordinary sensation of excitement as the car 
rounded the drive and approached the porch, 
where she could see a number of people gath- 
ered. The place was not more imposing than 
many with which she was familiar, and if it had 
been the home of one of the world’s greatest 
there would have been nothing disconcerting 
to her in the prospect. But something in her 
husband’s manner assured her that he had 
been preparing a surprise for them all, and she 
had no means of guessing what it might be. 
The little hasty sketch of lilac trees against a 
spring sky, though she had seen it, had natu- 
rally made no such impression upon her as 
upon King, and she did not even recall it now. 


fk: car rolled quietly up to the porch steps, 
and immediately a tall figure sprang down 
them. ‘It’s Gardner Coolidge, my old college 
friend, Len,’”’ Burns said in his wife’s ear. ‘‘ Re- 
member him?” The afternoon sunlight shone 
upon the smooth, dark hair and thin, aristo- 
cratic face of aman who spoke eagerly, his quick 
glance sweeping the occupants of the car. 

“Mrs. King! This is a great pleasure, I as- 
sure you—a great pleasure. Mrs. Burns—we 
are delighted. And this is your son, Mrs. 
King—welcome to you, my dear sir! Red, no 
need to say we’re glad to see you back. Let me 
help you, Mrs. King. Don’t tell me you 
wouldn’t have known me; that would be a 
blow. Alicia’’—he turned to the graceful figure 
approaching across the porch to meet the elder 
lady of the party as she came up the steps upon 
the arm of the man who had taken her from the 
car—‘‘ Mrs. King, this is my wife.” 

Red Pepper Burns, laughing and shaking 
hands warmly with Alicia Coolidge, was watch- 
ing Mrs. Alexander King as, after the first look 
of bewilderment, she cried out softly with 
pleasure at recognizing the son of an old friend. 

“But it has all been kept secret from me,” 
she was saying. ‘SI had no possible idea of 
where we were coming, and I am sure my son 
had not.’ She turned to that son, but she 
could not get his attention, for the reason that 
his astonished gaze was fastened upon a person 
who had at that moment appeared in the door 
way and paused there. 

Jordan King looked, and looked again, and 
it was a wonder he did not rub his eyes to make 
sure he was fully awake. As he looked, the fig 
ure in the doorway came forward. It was that 
of a girl in a white serge coat and skirt, with a 
smart little white hat upon her richly ruddy 
hair, and the look, from head to foot, of one 
who had just returned to a place whe ‘re she 
belonged. And the next instant Anne Linton 
was greeting Ellen Burns and coming up to be 
presented to Mrs. Alexander King. 

“This is my little sister, Mrs. King,” said 
Gardner Coolidge, smiling, and putting his 
arm about the white-serge-clad shoulders. 
“She is your hostess, you know. Alicia and I 
are only making her a visit.” 

‘““T am so glad you are here, Mrs. King,”’ said 
a voice Jordan King well remembered, and 
Anne Linton’s eyes looked straight into those 
of her eldest guest, whose own were puzzled. 

“I think,” said Mrs. King, holding the firm 
young hand which she had taken, ‘‘1 have see n 
you before, my dear, though my memory 

“Ves, Mrs. King,” the girl re plied and 
there was not the smallest shadow of discerni 
ble triumph in her tone or look—‘‘ you have. I 
came to see your son in the hospital, with Mrs. 
Burns, just before L left. It’s not strange you 
have forgotten me, for we went away almost at 
once. We are so delighted to have you come to 
see us. Isn't it delightful that you knew our 
mother so well at school?”’ 


ye it came Jordan King’s turn in the 
‘ end, authough Anne Linton, so extraor- 
dinarily labeled ‘* hostess”? by her brother, dis- 
charged every duty of greeting her other guests 
before she turned to him. Meanwhile he had 
stood, frankly staring, hat in hand and growing 
color on his cheek, while his eyes seemed to grow 
darker and darker under his heavily marked 
brows. When Anne turned to him he had no 
words for her, and hardly a smile, though his 
good breeding came to his rescue and put him 
through the customary forms of action, dazed 
though he yet was. He found himself presented 
to other people on the porch, whom he recog- 
nized as undoubtedly those whom he had met 
in the passing car at the time when he was in 
doubt as to Anne’s identity. Her aunt, uncle 
and cousins they proved to be, though the 
young man whom he remembered as being 
present on that occasion was now happily ab- 
sent. Jordan King found himself completely 
reconc iled to this at once. 

‘How is our patient?”’ Burns said to Anne 
at the first opportunity. ‘Shall I go up at 
once?’ 

““Oh, please wait a minute, Doctor Burns; 
I want to go with you, and I must see my guests 
having some tea first.’ 

There followed, for King, what seemed an 
interminable interval of time, during which he 
was forced to sit beside one of Anne’s girl 
cousins—and a very pretty girl she was, too, 
only he didn’t seem able to appreciate it 
drinking tea, and handing sugar, and doing all 
the proper things. In the midst of this Anne 
vanished with Red Pepper at her heels, leaving 
the tea table to Mrs. Coolidge. At this point, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 99 
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None but the 
best material for 
the purpose is 
ever used in 


LISSLIW ° 
LUISSUWIllOw 
Face Powder 


Some far distant corners 
of the earth contribute to 
this fixed policy of excel- 
lence. 


To you this care means 
that you can be certain of 
always finding Pussy- 
willow the same. Its soft- 
ness, smoothness and 
charming odor, and its 
ability to “‘stay put”’ are 
permanent features. 

There are five shades: 
white, flesh, pink, cream 
and brunette. A generous 
size box is 50 cents at 
your dealer’s. 


Trial portion free 


or a miniature box for 10 
cents. 


Henry Tetlow Co. 


Established 1849 


Makers of Pussywillow 
Dry Shampoo 


134 North 10th Street 
* Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE newest styles, 

the prettiest de- 
signs, are always found 
in Dove Under-mus- 
lins. Ask to see them. 
A Store near you sells 
Dove Under-muslins. 


D. E. Sicher & Co. 
51 W. 21st St., N.Y. 
‘‘World’sLargest Mak 


ers of Under-muslins”’ 





IRD 


The Corset Without Laces 
Made entirely of porous 
woven surgic il elastic web, 
which“gives” freely to every 
movement of the body, yet 
firmly holds the figure. It lends 
grace with absolute comfort at all 
times. Our patented methods of 
construction, and character of ma- 
terial used, make it equally desira- 
ble for street, dancing, evening or 
sport wear, and make unnecessary 
use of corset laces. In short and 
long lengths, white and pink. Re- 
tails $2 to $7. If local dealer can- 
not supply you, write for illustrated 
free booklet. Refuse substitutes. 


TREO CO., 160B 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


In Canada— Eisman & Co., Toronto 
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are 
Economical 


Every Part of a Sunkist 
Lemon has Scores of 
Valuable Uses. Learn 
What Lemons Do—See 


What They Save 





The Meat 


of the lemon in slices or quarters makes hot tea 
more delicious and healthful. It is also an at- 
tractive garnish for meats, game and fish. 


The Juice 


of the lemon is 
an important in- 
gredient in scores 
of dainty recipes. 
It is an excellent 
cleaner of pots 
and pans, glass, 
brass and silver- 
ware. Lemon 
juice and milk generously 
applied to ink stains on white 
goods will remove the stains 
completely. And lemon 
juice whitens and softens the 
skin. 





The Rind 
Use the rind of the 


lemon in making 
sauces and lemon 
catsup to serve 
with fish. Try 
delicious candied 
lemon peel. Also 
use the grated rind 
in lemon pie. 
Many of the best 
recipes call for the 
use of lemon rind. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good 


California Lemons 





Lemonsare healthful. Sun- 
kist Lemons are juicy, tart and 
practically seedless. They are 
mechanically washed until 
bright and waxy and are sent 
to your dealer in clean, crisp, 
tissue wrappers. 

Sunkist come in several 
different sizes at the same 
prices asked for ordinary 
lemons. Write today for the 
Sunkist Lemon booklet. 





Even the Wrapper 


in which Sunkist Lemons are sold is valuable 
because of the recipe printed thereon. Ask your 
dealer to send your Sunkist Lemons wrapped. 

he Sunkist weneies is an assurance of receiv- 
ing uniformly good hnaes, with cle “an, un- 
broken skins. Keep Sunkist Lemons in the 
wrappers until you use them. 





Miss Alice Bradley’s Recipes 


A valuable illustrated book containing 
tested Orange and Lemon recipes by 
Miss Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery, Boston, Mass., will be 
sent without charge to housewives who 
answer this advertisement, giving their 
dealer's name and address and stating the 
largest single regular use of lemons in their 
household. Send for your copy now. 











California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Co-operative, Non-Profit Organ- 
ization of 8,000 Growers 


Dept. M-57 Los Angeles, California 


“‘Lemons for Usefulness”’ 
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RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


however, King found himself glad to listen to 
Miss Stockton. 

‘“*T don’t suppose anybody in the world but 
Anne Linton Coolidge would have thought of 
sending two hundred miles for a surgeon to 
operate on her housekeeper,”’ she was saying, 
when his attention was arrested by her words. 
“But she thinks such a lot of Timmy—Mrs. 
Timmins—she would pay any sum to keep her 
in the world. She was Anne’s nurse, you see, 
and of course Anne is fond of her. And I’m sure 
we’re glad she did send for him, for it gave us 
the pleasure of meeting Doctor Burns, and of 
course we understand now why she thought 
nobody else in the world could pull Timmy 
through. He’s such an interesting personality, 
don’t you think so? We’re all crazy about 
him.” 

“Oh, yes, everybody’s crazy about him,” 
King admitted readily. ‘‘And certainly two 
hundred miles isn’t far to send for a surgeon 
these days.” 

‘““Of course not—only I don’t suppose it’s 
done every day for one’s housekeeper, do you? 
But nobody ever knows what Anne’s going to 
do—least of all now, when she’s just back, 
after the most extraordinary performance.” 
She stopped, looking at him curiously. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you know all about it—much more than 
we, in fact, since you met her when she was in 
that hospital. Did you ever hear of a rich girl’s 
doing such a thing anyway? Going off, to sell 
books for a whole year just because———”’ She 
stopped again, and bit her lip, then went on 
quickly: ‘‘ Everybody knows about it, and you 
would be sure to hear it sooner or later. Doc- 
tor Burns knows, anyhow, and ——” 

“Please don’t tell me anything I oughtn’t to 
hear,” Jordan’s sense of honor impelled him to 
say. He recognized the feminine type before 
him, and, though he longed to know all about 
everything, he did not want to know it in any 
way Anne wouldn’t like. 


Bur there was no stopping the fluffy-haired 
) young person. ‘ Really everybody knows; 
the countryside fairly rang with it a year ago. 
You might even have read it in the papers, only 
you wouldn’t remember. A girl book agent 
killed herself in Anne’s house here because Anne 
wouldn’t buy her book. Did you ever hear of 
anything so absurd as Anne’s thinking it was 
her fault? Of course the girl was insane, and 
Anne had absolutely nothing to do with it. 
And then Anne took the girl’s book and went 
off to sell it herself—and find out, she said, 
how such things could happen. I don’t know 
whether she found out.’”’ Miss Stockton laughed 
very charmingly. ‘All I know is we’re tre 
mendously thankful to have her back. Noth 
ing’s the same with her away. We don’t know 
if she’ll stay, though. Nobody can tell about 
Anne, ever.”’ 

‘Is this your home too?”’ King managed to 
ask. His brain was whirling with the shock of 
this astonishing revelation. He wanted to get 
off by himself and think about it. 

“Oh, no, indeed, no such luck. We live 
across the lake in a much less beautiful place, 
only of course we’re here a great deal when 
Anne’s — My mother would be a mother 
to Anne if Anne would let her, but she’s the 
most inde ne ndent creature—prefers to live 
here with just Timmy and old Campbell, the 
butler, who’s been with the family since time 
began. Timmy’s more than a housekee per, of 
course. Anne’s made almost a real chaperon 
out of her, and she is very dignified and nice.” 

King would have had the entire family hi 

tory, he was sure, if a diversion had not ox 
curred in the nature of a general move to show 
the guests to their rooms, the appearance of 
servants, and the removal of luggage. In his 
room presently, therefore, King had a chance 
to get his thoughts together. One thing was 
becoming momently clear to him: his being 
here was with Anne’s permission—and she was 
willing to see him; she had kept her promise. 
As for all the rest, he didn’t care much. And 
when he thought of the moment during which 
his mother had looked so kindly into Anne’s 
eyes, not recognizing her, he laug rhed aloud. 
Let Mrs. King retreat from that position now 
if she wanted to. As for himself, he was not at 
all sure that he cared a straw to have it thus 
so Clearly proved that Anne was what she had 
cemed to be. Had he not known it all along? 
His heart sang with the thought that he had 
been ready to marry her, no matter what her 
position in the world. 


ND now he wondered how many hours it 
L would be before he should have his chance 
to see her alone, if for but five minutes. Well, 
at least he could look at her. And that, as he 
descended the stairs with the others, he found 
well worth the doing. Anne and Gardner 
Coolidge were meeting them at the foot, and 
the young hostess had changed her white outing 
garb for a most enchanting other white, which 

howed her round arms through soft net and 
lace and made her yet a new type of girl in 
King’s thought of her. 

She had a perfectly traightforward way of 
meeting his eyes, though her own were be 
wildering even so, without any coquetry in her 
use of them. She was not blushing and shy, she 
was self po sessed and radiant. King could 
understand, as he looked at her now, how she 
had felt over that affair of the tragedy suddenly 
precipitated into her life, and what strength of 
character it must have taken to send her out 
from this secluded and perfect home into a 
rough world, that she might find out for her- 
self ‘‘how such things could happen.”’ And as 
he watched her, playing hostess in this home of 
hers, looking after everybody’s comfort with 
that ease and charm which proclaim a lifetime 
of previous training and custom, his heart grew 
fuller and fuller of pride and longing and love. 
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I rinse my 
mouth with 
equal parts of 


Listerine 
= water” 






















For Mouth Hygiene 


| Fi Lambert Pharmacal Co. St.Louis 
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| GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
mie DRAPERIES ¢€3 UPHOLS'TERIES 
| 1H ; ; : ; ; Y 
| J HE welcome sunshine streaming into every room in the Ny 
house is a joy when Orinoka curtains and draperies are used. N 
Their most delicate colorings never become dim nor the beauti- 
r) ful lustre dull, however powerful the sunlight or frequent the : 
; tubbings. Every color is absolutely guaranteed not to fade. i 
yy * - . . cc . 
To get genuine sunfast insist upon the name Orinoka.”’ 
There is a fine, wide choice of light and heavy textures, designs 
‘ and colorings. Write for our booklet, ‘‘Draping the Home.’’ N 
1 ORINOKA MILLS, 140 Clarendon Building, New York : 
s2 7 Te a oT a OT FST OT pueue peewee pees een 
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ee ‘ Make your home beautiful, artistic and dis- With Alabastine you can put your own in- fi: 
gray tinctive. This color page gives you but a mere dividuality into every room in your house, : We 
hint of the possibilities of Alabastine. making the color scheme harmonize with dra- at 
. if, 4 
; eries, rugs and fur- ie 
The beautiful tones th S . , rege TY 
and delicate shades . -- gs. =_ ee 
and tints that can be 74 | 76 Quite as important 3 
secured with Alabas- as the beauty of your = 
tine are almost limit- F Ww li home are the health £ 
less. The color card here shown gives or QUES conditions. Unsanitary walls are not o 
some of the results. You can now make the only dangerous but criminal. Alabastine is not Ge : 
walls of your home a reflection of your own only strictly sanitary but is an actual disinfect- eee 
artistic taste. ant when applied to any wall. a= 
To each five-pound package add two quarts of either cold or hot water, es 
Easy to prepare and apply stir one minute. A flat brush like the one shown in the circle does the es 
work, Make your home an Alabastine home this spring. Secure beauty—insure health. 
Be sure the Red Cross in the circle is onevery FREE—Color Scheme Demonstrator a 
package you accept. This is your protection. O ote = os 
OLD WA Our art department will furnish complete This is absolutely a new and unique way of DED TO APP 
color scheme suggestions for any home or build- showing complete color scheme effects. Write —ae b 
, ing you wish to decorate with Alabastine. Ask today for your copy before the supply has been ‘ : . 
X d about our special stencil offer. exhausted. gat ertee 3 
Alabastine is for sale at all leading drug, paint and hardware stores. S ae . 
Th Al b ° C 105 Grandville Ave., Sor (*¢ 
e Alabastine Company Grand Rapids, Mich: ws 























Now you can wear the 
newest styles as soon as 
theyre worn on Sth Avenue ! 


By special arrangement, the Fern Dealer in your 
town has lovely mew Ferns every week to 
show you, fresh from the home of fashion. His 
store is headquarters for waist fashions. Go 
there whenever you want to see ‘‘what’s being 
worn.” It’s like coming to New York once a 
week to shop. 


Sncall 


And Ferns are wonderful values —they’re the 
product of the world’s largest producers of 
waists. Every Fern comes fresh and clean, in 
its Sanitary SEAL-PAC. 

If you don’t know the name of the nearest 
Fern Dealer, write us, enclosing $1 for a chic 
new waist as a demonstration of Fern Value. 
(State size; also name of your merchant.) 
You'll find the Fern at the fine stores, such as PHILADEL- 
PHIA, Lit Bros.; Boston, W. & A. Bacon Company; 
BALTIMORE, Bernheimer Bros.; WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Lansburgh & Bro., Inc.; MINNEAPOLIS, The Leader Mer- 
cantile Co.; PROVIDENCE, Cherry & Webb; DENVER, 
Golden Eagle Dry Goods Company; NEw HAVEN, The 
Gamble Desmond Co.; MEMPHIS, Bry-Block Mercantile 
Co.; FALL RIVER, MAss., E. S. Brown Co.; DAYTON, 
The Mearick Cloak Co.; Des Moines, Younker Bros., Inc. 


S. & L. Krohnberg 
121 W. 19th St. 
New York 
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HOW ONE MILLION 
FLIES WERE KILLED 


\ OULDN’T you give a great deal to dine 
/¥V on your unscreened porch or to sleep in 
the early morning hours in your unscreened 
bedroom, serene and safe from the insidious 
attacks of the fly, the filthiest menace to 
humanity on wings? 

Piping Rock Club members dined all summer 
on the unscreened verandas of the clubhouse 
at Locust Valley, Long Island, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the polo pony and other club 
stables are only afew hundred feet away, with- 
out the annoyance of a single fly. This state- 
ment is neither veranda talk nor country-club 
social news, but an actuality offered as having 
real sociological and sanitary significance for 
everybody throughout the country. 


li ve ENTLY the club has the solution to 
the fly menace, and J. R. McKee, a Pip- 
ing Rock member, wants the rest of the world 
to know it too. Mr. McKee, who, it may be 
interesting to note, is the father of ‘‘ Baby 











A Million Flies by Actual Weight 


McKee,” grandchild of President Harrison, 
born in the White House, devised the success- 
ful fly trap and, assisted by Club Manager 
Hann, constructed from the designs a practical, 
inexpensive contrivance that worked like a 
charm. Mr. McKee holds no papers of patent 
on the invention, so the more people who copy 
hisidea the better he and the Piping Rock Club 
will be pleased. Many of his fellow members, 
as well as himself, are convinced that the fly is 
responsible for a great deal of the infantile- 
paralysis horror of last summer, which swept 
through so many homes with living death in 
its trail. 

The evidence of members of the club who 
were rid of the fly pest last summer for the first 
time is more than amply corroborated by the 
one million flies the club trapped. Here they 
are in the picture. You don’t want to count 
them; in fact, you wouldn’t touch the heap of 
death-dealing, germ-laden filth if you could. 
But Piping Rock Club did and it youches for 
the heap. The ‘‘ million” is not a guess but a 
careful estimate, based on the counting of the 
dead flies in several small batches, and weigh 
ing each batch on accurate scales; then the 
batches were put together until they were 
approximately the million shown in the photo 
graphic evidence. A batch averaged 6000 dead 
flies to the ounce, and each fly was provided 
with six legs, making a total of 36,000 feet to 
the ounce, every one a spongy receptacle for 
receiving and transferring millions of germs! 


oe flies were caught in the early part 
of the summer in the Piping Rock traps 
placed about the grounds, particularly between 
the club house and the stables, but none of 
them were in the house or on the verandas. The 
usual fly delicacies were used for bait and 
included sugar, molasses and fish bones. The 
open-air dining spaces were not the only places 
benefited, but the kitchens, pantries and even 
the stables themselves. 

The trap may be made any size, as the prin- 
ciple is the same and based on the fact that a 
fly will always crawl or fly upward in its efforts 
to escape from an inclosure. Asis shown in the 
detail drawing, the fly crawls under the wire 
netting onto the baseboard, painted white as 
an added lure, where the bait is placed. The 
fly finds itself under an inverted V-shaped 
piece of screening, with half a dozen small 
holes along the top. It crawls up the sides of 
the trap or flies to the top till it finds one of 
the holes, through which it goes into the trap 
proper, which is simply a rectangle placed over 
the V and above the bait, and there his doom 
is sealed, for, though ingress is easy, egress is 
impossible. 

In several communities fly-swatting con- 
tests have been held among the children, with 
the most gratifying results, as the grand total 
of 7,000,000 flies destroyed will testify. 

The women of the country are the ones to 
carry on this work, and through them the chil 
dren's aid should be enlisted. All the infor 
mation needed as to the best methods of 
carrying on a successful fly-destroying cam 
paign may be had free if you will apply to the 
Health Department of your city. Will you 
help reduce infant mortality next summer by 
swatting now? 
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is proud of her 
fresh, clear skin 


Resinol Soap is not only unusually 
pure, cleansing and softening, but its 
regular use helps Nature give to the 
skin and hair that beauty of perfect 
health which it is impossible to im- 
itate. Tendency to blotches is les- 
sened, redness and roughness disap- 
pear, and in a very short time the 
complexion usually becomes clear, 
fresh and velvety. 





The soothing, restoring influence 
that makes this possible is the Resino/ 
which this soap contains and which 
physicians have prescribed for over 
twenty years for the care of skin and 
scalp troubles. 


Resinol Soap contains no free alkali or arti- 
ficial coloring, so may be used on the most 
delicate skin. 

Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and 
dealers in toilet goods. For sample cake, free, 
write to Dept. 18 F, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 























4 | after month. Good varnish 


continually replaced. 





| Murphy Transparent E:xtertor 


Newark New Jersey 





te Beautiful Floors 
easily kept so 


lasts. 


Murphy Transparent Interior 


Ask your painter or dealer for them. 





Are your floors clean and smooth and radiant with a rich 
subdued lustre—not just after refinishing, but all the time? 
Good varnish gives your floors a beautiful protective 


covering that, with little care, retains the same beauty month 


Poor varnish must be 


Murphy Floor Varnish 


| ‘the varntsh that lasts longest”’ 
NV brings out and preserves the natural beauty of the wood, 


protects it from wear and moisture and it lasts and lasts! 


Other Murphy finishes for beautifying the home are: 


Murphy Univernish 
Murphy White Enamel 


Also send for our 


handsomely illustrated book ‘‘ Making a House into a Home.” 


4 Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 


Chica xO Illinois 
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BIS | THE “PROFESSIONAL 
’ \ 99 e 
z OY GRANDMA 
: y 4 a * ° i} 
’ Ji | By Mrs. Christine Frederick | 
i \ E DO not generally think of a “‘grandma”’ a 
as having a profession! The world con- ee 
siders that her work has been completed when I 
= she has raised her own family. She is ex- | 
a € ‘ i pected to spend the third cycle of her life | 
Floor InIs ies merely in giving kindly counsel to her married 
i sons and daughters and in performing a few ~ 
i philanthropic duties. 
‘ : . 3 But the modern grandma is still young at 
1s the answer to every inch of worn flooring, every i | middle age, young enough to want a profession 
: oy of her own and a wider outlet for her activities | 
scratched staircase, every worse-for-wear baseboard and | | than ber on family supplies, So you will fasd | 
every other bit of interior woodwork about the home. : the grandma of to-day teaching and guiding | 
14 not only her own daughters but hundreds of 
It banishes discouraged looking floors, stairs, and wood trim i other home makers. ee 
F . ° i ae: Through a new provision of Uncle Sam the 
with a glossy coat of lasting newness —that won't soften, crack, | i middle-aged home maker is now enabled to 
peel or turn color. Heal give the benefit of her large experience to H I 
; women who are still grappling with the many x 
And because Kyanize Floor Finish is the toughest, most durable oi: ite ae a ee ee : 
; sige ‘ , O 1e Smith-Lever Act, a “profession fo Fd 
varnish known, it is best not only for this severe underfoot service mY ektae” Ea taneel : 
—it is exceptionally fine for furniture and all interior woodwork. | ie The Smith-Lever Act, passed in May, 1914, AN yourealizethecon- 
fg; provided that ten thousand dollars of Federal : ¥ 
USE KYANIZE WHITE ENAMEL for all ae ct money should be apportioned each state for tent of wearing a wash 
white * work on wood, metal, or plaster inside or : imi the purpose of “giving of instruction and prac- ski h k : b 
outside the house. It imparts a perfectly smooth jee tical oe ae in ggrher ah — skirt that you Know can DE 
norcelain like surface that will not chi el or ai a i aa cee a ee j 
pen Easily speed —eielily pe tr ak a H ; tension division of the agricultural college in washed agal n and again 
diay th. cach state. . ; without shrinking or los- 
Even before this act was passed the agri- ; : 5 
If there oe burrs Deak in your locality , | nog no had merit on a some = Ing its shape? That, is abso- 
scnd us your Dealer’s name an cents for 1 ie what 1s called in some states “‘ extension wor : 
postage. We will send you a trial can (clear co and in other states the work of a “field agent ”’ lutely guaranteed In every 
or any color) and brush to opel tt, gg cod oo or “‘home-making adviser.” This work was to 
, > 4 ee the color you want ite Ename carry into the homes of farm women better , 
‘ desired. ic ideals, newer methods and instruction in how 
B V e h Cc 6 to manage homes, cook, and care for children 
i» = = of oston Varnis ompany 4} so as to reduce the drudgery of farm house- 
anize aler ’ * Woe ceeping : aise » sot: ¢ ‘ a > 
7] Fine Veentohes end Enamels Rapes and raise the standard of farm-home TRADE MARK 
Everett Station, Boston, U.S.A. The passage of the Smith-Lever Act supplied Guaranteed Wash Skirt 
at once more money to carry on this extension 
—— ‘The best stores in your town dis- 
N UCH of this extension work is done by play these separate skirts in all 
1Vi graduates of the home-economics depart- the newest styles and the hand- 
ment of the state agricultural college; but there ] st wash fabrics. See the 
is need of a new kind of worker, a mature, prac- somest wasN fabric EE them— 
sie bndaee np: io shall * as ae and look for the Nevrsrink guar- 
lousekeeper to the larm women t is this ma- ¥ a tava thar se ipeiat ‘ 
ture woman that I have called a ‘ professional antee tag : that’ s your certainty 
grandmother,” and it is she who, in an entirely 4 of satisfaction. % 
different way, is visiting the homes, teaching tas ear . ‘ a & 
— ei “ country women the message of NEVERSHRINK SKI Ri CO. % 
the new housekeeping. 5-19 East 26 Neti Pace Staeb 7 
Here is the story of Mrs. M——, one of the 19 East 26th Street, New York x 
first ‘‘professional grandmothers” in Massa- Tt 9036 6.396 20965 
o ne chusetts. A woman past forty, who has raised Lia i ig 
Beara Vanaien Corer PN oe a family and therefore has had twenty-odd : - 
Hs a id years of practical experience in home manage- i __— 
ment, she is also a woman of unusual tact and Beautifully =. 
sympathy. W: 
She might have settled down by her son’s Curly, vavy 
fireside rf hath ae — er Spd ~— Hair Like iy 
Clvic Wor Sut she believed that well-managec «6 ’ 
| ro $15 t rn > $25 as pear homes were the foundation of all our prosper- Nature $s 
Riaiaiteucets ing 25 per week ity, and thought she would still be a home Own’ 
Contains many new and beautiful designs respected vocation. Offers unusual so- maker if she could. 7s h 
new hard-twisted, mercerized cotton eee so re cr ee So she decided to take a couple of short can have just the 
best for tatting, edging and, Maltese Cro- under our simple, perfected system. courses ow a large university — i prettiest curls and 
(se oe wee - ‘we wit mal : his ook Free anc 7 Oo ate most modern viewpoint on home making ( , waves! And they 
strip tes ag ha say oy tah ag LEARN AT HOME 2.0"... 1902, After she had taken this technical training for remain a long time, when Liquid Silmerine is used 
sendorses i by leading physic ians, Dr. Perkins, a short while she became a “ professional grand- before rolling the hair in curlers. 
: : by : : 1 To ale Ww persona Ins « 3) s- 
Se ae ace bergen sures ecwudictutaiie ys Pesvasiotctine. mothe r’’ to one sec tion of the state of Massa- | Li id Si ] & 
4 Tatting Book clez arly illustrated so de signs | | a: Bimal) ROUENLY: ir ela aver chusetts, iqul 1 merine 
may be copied by anyone. Send at once and get this book FREE,| | es eee ace cane First she was sent to the small town of 
LC OLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept.5165, ELGIN, ILLINOIS—J | 4 Bs logtoday~ ALLFREEx pon request. Writenow. ; ree adh ka tae a is s perfectly harmless. Easily applied with brush. 
Sew Your Seams with Collingbourne’s Byssine. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING . » which she used as headquarters. There, airis nice and fluffy when combed out. Silmerine 
Est. 1902. 116-A Michigan Boulevard, South Chicago once a week, in the little village library she is also a splendid dressing. Keeps hair fine and 
called together the forty or more country home glossy. Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 
makers of the surrounding district and talked 














“Wy oe 171 1s 


This portrait | ie st . 


to them intimately on food nutrition and on 
arranging their kitchens, how to choose labor- 
saving devices, and other problems of the home 
maker. 

Then she hired a horse and buggy, and every 
day visited personally the homes of those who 
had been at the group meeting. Once seated 
in the farm kitchen she gained the confidence 


of as letvet 
Wm.E. Wright | | s777ee tre & 
appears used — > 











on every “a ‘ ?" of its mistress, noted that the kitchen might i St = 
. easily be arranged to save more steps, talked - f= Wholesale Prices 
piece of to the woman about the family meals, how Direct from manufacturers, who 
much those meals cost and how they were pre- | j Can save you $10 to $30 on the best 
, mth . range made. Newest 
) ) i ii pared. : ? be a ~ desizgns— white enamel 
») D) S) ) D) i, Then she might lead to a talk on family ‘ ‘ eplasher backs, — ee 
4 ‘ os finances: Did the housekeeper have her own } Mas ; gic ngeg ee loa 
and Bias Trimmings allowance? Could she afford this or that labor- on trial plan and see what 
(uO, : ; saving device? Or perhaps it was the laundry Fe Seek cent you can save. We pay 
It enables you to identify the tape that is made of She Velvet Compl. BIO Waker» blem that inte in 1 »m, and the wom: : each shipment. Ask 
problem that interested them, and the woman H for Catalog No. 30€ 
fine fabrics with seams opened and pressed, and Made byJ.SIMON & CO.,Paris, France. . Rrtere eae Ce ae 
all the elasticity of the true bias preserved by Famous abroad for over half a Century. wanted to know how to do the washing better KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
loose tension winding. Three brands—‘‘W & N,” Fragrant — Refreshing — Beautifying. and with less labor. Manufacturers 
MONARCH and METEOR, the CREME SIMON - 45c, 75c and $1.25. To all these questions Mrs. M——— answered ‘A Kalamazoo Kalamazoo } 
original Bias Fold Tape sold at no- POUDRE SIMON (Face Powder) 40c and 75c. as best she could to fit the particular case, sug- wcecct Direct to You ——— 
tion counters everywhere. WRIGHT'S SAVON yy herby ae 50c. gested changes, and always left the house- 
Send for free 3-yard sample and Send PSone dy Savanienin oii dia! keeper with a new viewpoint of inspiration and ’ 
booklet se df k a op Gers Taio eon nthusias 
on wing an ancy work. er's name, and receive a handsome and enthusiasm. 





Address Dep’t F-2 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. Mfrs. 
315 Church Street, New York 


‘GOODYEAR 


Hard Rubber Combs 


practical CRI-ME SIMON diminution 
mirror. 

MAURICE LEVY, Sole U.S. Agent 
Dept. E, 15 W.38th8t. New York 





| Spee of the forty homes was visited in this 
« personal way. Mrs. M—— helped each of 
these forty housekeepers to put the business 





Don’t youknow, ill health or chronic 
-! ° . ailments, innine out of every tenc ases, 
of running a home on an easier and more eco- are due to improper food, poor circu- 
nomical basis; showed how housework need lation, insufficient exercise, incorrect 
»reathing, incorrect poise and restless 


§9 not be drudgery; taught how to plan meals ahebeat 
so they would be more healthful, what equip- I give exercises that strengthen the 
ment to use, and how to plan schedules for impaired organs. 
. Remove those unnatural conditions 


daily housework. and your ailments vanish, 
, ‘ ; 

But Mrs. M——’s housekeeping did not stop PR ing a Sone but I - 

ee . x ‘ .! a % ac - OR c doing wt daily; 1ave done it tor 
there. She made these women feel the need of eighty thousand womens 
coéperation in country housekeeping of a larger No D Medici 
kind, in united effort toward schools of better © FURS OF MISGICINGS | 

| 
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of 


satisfaction x 3 : room, ° 

° liness. She brought to them the idea that Are you too thin or too fat? ( y the 

and service ‘ farm living is successful not in the amount of an FOR: WEER exachy whek-you. Te ae ae 
dollars and cents the farm produces but in the Medinal magasines advertiac ae MG Y Say 
breadth of living and rounded-out culture and par leading genera approve it; \\! § ay but 

: Spee iY ‘ s a ing Gere e their wives are my pupils. . - 
SMOOTH hepeees ss that country dwellers have in their Recain Health: Poise end Cheertal i | 
. Own lives. Spirits. Youcan. Tell me your faults ] 
\ Look for TI is yez M 5 M—— rill ‘ k > > in health or figure. I will help you. W h 
\ mis year Mrs. f will take another And I want to, so much. I willrespect your confidence. Write for my yxist 

. . we 0, SO ° i espec 8) confidence. eto ny S 

\ \ the Trade Mark small town as a center, and do similar work e 


are unequalled for 


; : e ° ¥ follow , directions o 
standard, in improved roads and in neighbor- aie i 





SAN ITARY Free Booklet No. 21. sol 


on Every Comb You Buy CONCLUDED ON PAGE 103 Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36. 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Cravats 


ERHAPS the most ex- 

traordinary thing about 
this distinctive neckwear is 
that it costs no more than 
commonplace neckties. It 
isn’t much trouble to look 
for the name 


SILKS 


in the neckband, and it’s 
certainly worth while. 





CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
tth Ave. and 18th St., New York 
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AGNER CAST ALUMINUM 
has well been called “The 
Sterling of the Kitchen.” 
The name Wagner on every utensil 


is a covenant of quality, a guarantee 
that the piece is cast (not stamped 
or spun) in one solid, seamless unit 
without crack or crevice, without 
rivet or solder. It retains its beauty 
from “generation to gen- 
ys, eration. 
is Ask your dealer for 
. Wagner Cast Alumi- 
num. We will supply 

you if he will not. 


A postal brings you our 
illustrated booklet. 


The Wagner Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 31 Sidney, Ohio 








Face Powper 


Are on the Market 
LADIES BEWARE! 

gjuy LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
of reliable dealers. Be sure and get 
the genuine. Women whoknow frankly 
say—*“‘ | have tried other face powders, 
but I use Lablache.”’ 

‘TheStandardforoverforty years. Flesh, 
White, Pink, Cream. 50c. a box, of Drug- 
gists or by mail. Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 10c. for sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers, 





‘a Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


DANGEROUS COUNTERFEITS 

















THE “PROFESSIONAL 
GRANDMA” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


with a new group of women, thus continuing 
to give back into the lives of new and younger 
home makers the richness of the experience she 
gained in her own twenty years of manage- 
ment. 

Isn’t that inspiring—to think of the “‘ grand- 
mothers” keeping right on being home makers, 
and turning back into other homes all the 
ripened experience and philosophy of their own 
lives? 

Another “grandmother” is Mrs. L——, in 
Illinois, who with two daughters married, away 
from home, found herself with not enough in 
her own home to care for. She had always liked 
to can and put up fruit more than any other 
part of housekeeping; so she got in touch with 
her state agricultural station and they told her 
that it was evident she was just the woman 
they needed as a canning demonstrator to go 
from county to county. 

That was eight years ago, and Mrs. L—— is 
a director of the canning clubs of her state. 
Within the last two or three years she has 
taken special interest in girls’ canning clubs, 
composed of young girls from ten to nineteen 
years of age. 





UST now many states are pushing this work 

of canning clubs for either women or girls. 
The state is beginning to see that home can- 
ning means home thrift and economy. Every 
can of vegetable or fruit has a definite cash 
value. 

Even children are able to put up foods by 
means of sterilizing methods. I met a ten- 
year-old girl who had canned ninety-five dif- 
ferent varieties of foods by herself. Another 
older girl had put up twelve hundred cans of 
all kinds of vegetables and fruits without as- 
sistance. 

The state furnishes Mrs. L—— with a com- 
plete canning outfit, which she carries with her. 
The women and girls bring their own vegetables 
in some cases, or all can co6peratively. 

Mrs. L-—— gives a lecture on the principles 
of canning, shows a good modern canner, and 
tells all the ins and outs and secrets of suc 
cessful food preserving. It is she who stimu- 
lates the girls to compete for the prizes for the 
greatest number of jars canned, or the most 
varieties, or for other awards. 

From county to county this ‘professional 
grandma”’ travels, teaching, helping, showing 
how to bring economy and independence to 
countless farm-home makers. 

“Are there many such positions open to 
women?” is the question | am constantly 
asked. 

Last spring [I talked with the supervisor of 
this extension work in one of the largest states, 
and she said to me: 

“Tf I only knew where to turn to get the 
right women! We have more of a demand for 
workers than I can supply; and in a few years, 
when the work becomes more established, still 
more will be needed. We find that the best 
workers are those who have added technical 
training on top of anumber of years of actual 
housekeeping. ‘The visiting housekeeper is a 
position which above all demands tact and un 
derstanding of home problems from the inside. 

““We would like to secure more women like 
Mrs. M——-, in Massachusetts. Then we need 
canning experts, and many other mature field 
workers. It is obvious that there is a great op- 
portunity here for the older woman who still 
wishes to grow in her work of home making, 
who adds training to her experience, and who 
can inspire and instruct those among whom she 
works.” 

There is another “‘professional grandma,” in 
Indiana, who gives cooking demonstrations at 
farmers’ institutes throughout the state. Some 
times this demonstration lasts two days, but 
generally it is what she laughingly calls a ‘Sone 
night stand.” 

Mrs. C goes to a place, taking with her 
perhaps a homemade fireless cooker, excellent 
charts showing the cuts of meat, etc. She 
travels all over Indiana from November 15 to 
March 1, during which period she lectures to 
hundreds of farm women, pointing the way 
to better cooking for health. 


§ kien is one more “professional grand 
mother” of whom [ wish to speak-— Mrs. 
iD) , Whose work is not paid for by the state 
but is a private undertaking so helpful that | 
feelitis worthy of mention. This‘ professional 
grandma” calls herself a “household consult 
ant,” which means that she can be consulted 
on all home problems. 

Who consults her, you ask? Well, there is 
the young woman of even wealthy parents who 
has never had any practical home-making 
experience, and who, totally unfitted for the 
work of managing a home, marries a young 
man on a moderate salary. 


This young woman tells Mrs. D her 
problems, what her income is, and together 
they work out a reasonable budget. Mrs. 
DD helps to put this inexperienced house 


keeper on her feet, to arrange and plan and 
finance her housekeeping so that she will avoid 
debt, overwork and mismanagement. 

Or there is the young business woman who 
may have worked in an office to within a few 
weeks of her marriage. Mrs. D consults 
with her, and in a few simple plain talks bridge 
the experience of years so as to give the young 
housekeeper at least the rudiments and outline 
of housekeeping. 

So here we have “professional grandmas” 
of a surety! That the opportunity is just be 
ginning for this kind of personal work I fully 
believe, whether done privately or carried on 
by the state. 

And I can readily see in this extension or 
visiting housekeeper work throughout our.land 
the new step that will make for still higher 
standards and more efficient living in the homes 
of to-morrow. 
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If Germs Were 
as Big as Rabbits 


they would soon cease to menace mankind. Thousands |} 
still refuse to believe in germs because they can’t see them. |} 

The baleful inactivity of the ignorant—the chief cause of |} 
the spread of disease—necessitates constant vigilance on 
your part. It is just as important to make your home safe 
from the invasion of disease germs from without as to pre- 
vent their breeding within. 

Do this the same way big hospitals do it; make your 
home germ-proof with 





Disinfectant 


A 25c bottle goes a long way; it makes two gallons 
of reliable disinfectant; a 50c¢ bottle makes five gal- 
lons. Wipe your window sills and other woodwork 
with the solution occasionally, and when sickness is 
rife, daily at least. Use it often in garbage cans, sinks |} 
and in toilets; in scrubbing water; in dark, sunless | 
corners and wherever flies gather or breed. Take | 
these easy and economical precautions and you will 
make a better fight against disease than it can make 
against you and yours; you will also do your share 
in protecting your community. 

Be sure and get true Lysol, made, bottled, signed and sealed 
by Lehn & Fink. Accept only when sold in original yellow 
package. See important directions with every bottle. 


6é e >> 
Home Hygiene’’ Sent Free 
This interesting booklet explains the scores of uses for 
Lysol as a disinfectant, antiseptic and germicide for house- 
hold and personal use. It is worth reading—send for it. 


Lehn & Fink, 103 William St., New York 
* OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 





Three Sizes: 25c, 50c and $1.00 
Sold Everywhere 
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Si-wel-clo 


Place the Silent Si-wel-clo and any 
other closet side by side—the dif- 

















ference in appearance does not MaKe 
disclose to you the mechanical YY 


at , NOISE///, 
superiority or silence of operation UY 


of one over the other. 


You cannot tell which will clog and 
foul under use or which set of fittings 
will get out of order first and make 
an expensive plumbing job. 








You will have to take somebody’s word for 
it. The manufacturersof the SilentSi-wel- 
clo, by reason of years of experience and 
investigation of the merits of different 
closets, are in a position to offer you ex- 
pert advice in closet installation that 
cannot be disputed. 





Write for‘ Bathrooms of Char- 

acter.’” You will find it instruc- 

tive in plogaiag your bathrooms. 
le 


Ask for Booklet P-4. 











THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


SILENT SFWELECLO CLOSET 


incorporates the good, mechanical features a water closet should 
have and adds that of extraordinarily quiet operation. One is just as 
important to the home owner as the other. Why disturb the feel- 
ing of security from embarrassing noises by maintaining or install- 
ing an old-time, noisy closet? 


The Silent Si-wel-clo is your protection against dissatisfaction. The name is 
stamped upon it so you cannot be deceived. In fact, it will pay you to see that 
the “Star Within the Circle’ trade-mark appears on all your plumbing fixtures. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF ALL-CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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TEMPER AND 
TANTRUMS 


How They Should be Met 
in Children 


By Nellie Taft Olmstead 


ANY normal children, as well as those of 
the neurotic type, are subject to attacks 
of so-called “‘ temper,” which often distress and 
baffle their parents. An unwise method of 
dealing with these exhibitions will produce 
most disastrous results, and it is now generally 








T’S a genuine pleasure to own a refrigerator that’s a 


credit to you and to your home—a refrigerator that recognized that great care should be exercised SO 
keeps your food clean, pure and wholesome—a refrigerator in their treatment. da 
that you are proud to show to your friends, To begin with, it is useless to attempt to _ 
effect a change in the disposition of any child de 


The Leonard Cleanable is a beauty—absolutely clean and 
sanitary, and looksit. It has many exclusive patented features. 
Its superb, non-scratchable, one-piece porcelain lining is fused 
on Armco Rustless Steel in three coats by nine separate proc- 
esses. No corners—no seams—no crevices. The lining is 
brought clear around the door frame and around the edges of 
the doors, so there’s not a place anywhere for germs, dirt or 
grease to gather. The health of your family will be safeguarded 
by this hygienic, scientifically constructed refrigerator—you 
can clean it as easily as a china dish. 


without first “going to the bottom” of the 
trouble. Adenoids often indirectly cause irri- 
tability; so do neglected teeth or eyes which 
need attention; and indigestion and lack of 
proper nourishment account for many mani- 
festations of what appears to be “ill nature.” 

One little boy who often threw his work 
angrily upon the floor or quarreled with an- 
other child at the kindergarten was a puzzle at 
first to his teacher, as in other ways he showed 
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Ferris 


Good Sense Corset 





The Leonard “Blu- 
gray” one-piece porce- 
lain lined refrigerators 











Waists a 











* ’ 
satisfy the demand for The Leonard Cleanable is a wonderful ice saver. Ten walls plainly that he was not a “naturally ugly” For Women, Misses and Children 
low-priced sanitary re- keep out the heat—it is insulated with Polar Felt—and auto- child, as ee cae had called him. A tactful have every advantage of the corset with- ra 
frigerators. Cost butlittle matic air-tight locks keep the doors tightly closed. On the visit to his home revealed the fact that his vies dae Ses f an 
more than the “cheap,” hottest days, there is a low uniform temperature in the food breakfast consisted usually of weak coffee and out its discom ri aca fe ¢ in a variety o ri 
“white enamelled” (i.e., chambers—and the fresh circulating air is ice-cold and dry. hot rolls with doughnuts or cookies for variety! styles, clasp or button front, with or with- ha 
painted) kind, yet are Phe substitution of milk, cocoa or beaten eggs, out shoulder straps, in coutil or batiste. the 
fer superior. The Leonard Cleanable costs the least in the long run—not expensive with Zwieback, or some other digestible and Ferris Maternity Corsets 1¢e 
even in first cost;—50 styles, priced at $16.50 and up. Ash, Oak and nourishing combination, for the injurious mix- : . 
Porcelain Cases. Can be arranged for water cooler and outside icing. ture which had “se ured” his ““‘temper”’ as well safeguard mother and child, give restful 
A Leonard dealer in every town; otherwise sold direct, with freight pre- . “ adh te REL Lot RD: support and preserve the figure in graceful 
paid as far as the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. as his stomach worked wonders with his dis- Peis ; - 1 
: : : : position. lines. JO 
Style below in white porcelain is Write today for catalog sample — ~—and instructive book The teacher also finally induced him to buy All Corset Waists are not Ferris Waists un 
No. 4404. Size 34 x 19 x 45%. on the “Care of Refrigerators.”” All free. an apple or an orange for the recess lunch with Beep 
Pine $45<-nueth of the Ohi and his fs eee : Aalst Inferior imitations are soldas 
east of the Mississippi Rivers— ° e iis pennies instead of a green lollipop or “‘six- Vovls Weis, 2 SUUETOUE CULL An LENE mi 
at your dealer's or direct from Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company for-a-penny”’ cerise-colored “candy buttons.” StYCE 1 OSHS SOperreen : FERRIS Ye 
Pa ter, geben 102 Clyde Park A Grand Reside, Mich One day after a lunch of candy he was espe- proves the supertorily of the = GOOD se 
aati hn tat neh Sa naat id ccchiitoh yee Far ve. ran SPSS, NICH. cially naughty and had to be seated “all by genuine. Get full value for = SENSE 3 cl 
. himself”’ in ‘Lonesome Corner,” as one part your money by insisting on = R€GU.8.PAT. 3 
of the room reserved for that purpose had been il (HUN 








the garment with the Ferris 


called. label, TRADE MARK 
Write for Illustrated Catalog ai 
[EXT day all the songs, games and occupa- If your dealer will not supply the model St 


IN tions were about apples. The teacher told 

















a story about a sick little boy who went to the you select, send your order direct to us. 2: 

© - n a & country to visit far away from “‘ candy stores.” FERRIS BROS. CO. , 48-52 East 21st St., New York ae 
“And what do you suppose he did eat, when he hi 
was hungry, between meals?” she asked the ze) 
children. ‘“‘Why, a juicy apple every day! | 
At first he missed his lollipop, but by and by, “Wh B Shi ? mm 
when he grew strong and well and never had ne 
headaches or sick stomach, he made up his y e in. 






mind that when he went home he would keep 
right on eating apples! He could run so fast 
without feeling dizzy, and his cheeks were fat 
and rosy!” The “naughty” boy’s interest was 
aroused and he finally broke the ‘‘ candy habit.” 

Very often children who are cross and petu- 
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I canimprove your figure— 
build up your strength— make 
you weigh what you should. 
I know I can because I have 
helped over 35,000 women gain 
10 to 35 pounds not only gain 


Awarded Highest Honors at Panama Exposition. Ap 
Like a Clean China Dish proved by Good Housekeeping Institute and all purchasers 


README RET PTE 2 - -” 
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° F f flesh, but they are now, oh, so | 
lant or who display moodiness or the ‘ sulks’”’— well—and rested! 
: a ; 
silent forms of “temper are in great need of |One pupil writes: ‘‘One ees 
FREE ‘Mater Modes" with over 500 ~ interesting occupation adapted to their age and year ago I weighed only 1 
illustrations. Write for it today |100 pounds—now I weigh | 


‘hy: temperament. 
to Dept. J-7, Lane Bryant, originator, I 


patentee and largest maker in the world 
of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Corsets for 


MATERNITY 


Portraying every detail of the prevailing New 
York fashions, but so adapted as to success- 
fullyconceal condition. Noadditional expense, 


; . . |126, and, oh, I feel so well!"” 
A country boy who lived in an isolated re- t want: tovhelnvomeat tain 


gion in which he must spend lonely, unoccupied your proper weight. In your 
after-school hours was the despair of his mother, room. Without drugs. By sci- 
‘ kg ° entific, natural methods such 
on account of his surliness. One day she at- as your physician approves. 
tended an extension course lecture of the State If youonly realized howsurely, 
Agricultural College, at which she saw depicted 








how easily, how inexpensiv ‘ly 



































: J : 2 f y : your weight can be increased, guaral 
enor timo og ond & = — is in stereopticon views the ‘‘schoolboys’ vege- I am certain you would write — reg ene GEM 
, - Best materials and workman- ‘ > oF ons”? whi » ine . tate me at once. You will surprise your family and frier nds. Bessie | 
: : : dew Gaentedeun’s Pian table gardens, whic h, the instructor stated, Do write! I want so much to help you auOuly a woman Shen 
Crochet this beautiful yoke with J110143—Style and utility are combined in had done so much good to the boys themselves can. I’ve had a wonderful experience. Let me tell you Clothild 
this smart coat of oe k a | as well as to the neglected soil upon which they about it. Write for my Free Bookle t, No. 22. Snowfla 
men s-wear serge, cut on full flare lines anc ce - P 7 . HY — sdvaean ten ? Radiance 
has double crossed adjustable belts; two had been planted. One picture illustrated a Susanna Cocroft Pres, 7, 
pockets. Youthful model and conceals TOC ky, sandy field which a boy had reclaimed Dept. 36 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago SPECI 

condition effectively. 34 to 44 85 « ¢ » " aenar: s ¢ . <a x > 
CROCHET EMBROIDERY COTTONS ee oo. $1185 and planted with asparagus, and sold the crop Pipes 
Send 6c (stamps) for our latest folder No. 907 and get the direc- J110144—Same style as J110143, is very wit h a profit. , Flow 
rr a — ag cna and slp anc tone — tee in — wey meen poplin, $1685 I he mother needed only a hint to enable her 6 oe 
articles f unable to obtain oster from your dealer send us shoulders and sleeves lined, Specia eee Ae NAC sctakac sac . " . hem 
30c for three full-sized trial balls of Kloster Cordonnet or Perle, = povpay all charges; guarantee satisfaction or to see — a say < phage not long be oe L swircney - Beau 
refund money. son was too busy with his own garden and his y ‘low 
THE THREAD MILLS CO., 219N W. Adams St., Chicago Sth Ave. at rin hia tna aianaer cos «sacl Gra? : 3 Choi 
Lane Bryant 38th St NY. own hens to waste his enc rgy in wild antics, manus um pie 
for the arbitrary punishment of which he had z 10 Love 
shown an ugliness which might have made him 7 sane 
: 1 “bad character” later. With some of the shape 
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CUT TH sou oo money which he “earned himself” he bought cote 








a mandolin, and with his work and play as 
resources when he felt like “‘cutting up” he 
al No Money—Special ! a soon formed a “‘habit of control” and did not 
“ , ” ® 

‘a Tatet etolen in] land in a reformatory,” as neighbors had pre- 
Limited Offer Siiices'Curis = | dicted iittala ' 
Transformations, Wigs (Ladies’ and = 
Men's), sent on approval. Low prices. 
No pay unless satisfied. 
Special Switches of superior quality, = 
permanent, wavy, human hair (straight 
if preferred). 
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i Washer 
60 Days’ © and 
Free Trial —will wash and dry all Kitchen Table 


your dishes, fine china, 


fragile glass and every. COMBINED 













NOTHER mother, by the wrong method of 
handling the ‘‘ violent temper” of her son, 





Gov orto 
After having er etried 


20 in. $1.45 24 in. $3.45 

22 in. $2.45 28 in. $4.95 
All Round Transformations 
naturally curly at $4.97 
24 in. Triple Switch, as illustrated $3.97 
Send long sample of hair with order. 


Women! Hair and Beauty Books FREE 


Contain newest, scientific ideas on care of Hair, , 











brought on a nervous attack which necessi- 
tated the attendance of a physician. Always 
after being ‘‘kept after school” this boy had 
rushed into the house like a whirlwind, slam- 
ming doors, upsetting furniture and exclaim- 
ing loudly: ‘I feel like fighting somebody!” 
His mother, with best of intentions, invariably 


thing you use—leave them speck- 

less, bright and shiny clean—without a chance for any 
breakage or chipping—in 5 minules. Your hands do 
not touch the water. Occupies space and takes place 


of kitchen table. Let me tell you why I can 
sell it at such a low price—on absolute ap- 
back. Write today for new book telling 


PRIC proval, completesatisfactionor yourmoney 
everything. Wm, Campbell, President. 











Wm. Campbell Co., Box F, Detroit, Mich. 





Face and Body; also describe New Free Course 

of Beauty Lessons. Show latest hair dressing 

styles. Extremely interesting—write! 

= PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 14, 109 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago Largest Mail Order Hair 


locked him in his room to “fight it out” by 
himself 

“This will never do,’”? advised the doctor. 
“The form of temper which he displays can 
| = Merchant in World. Operating 19 Year never be cured by restraint in solitary confine- 
+ MBBBUIIINNUUVIUUNNULAULAULLAULALLLAULUAULUU LLU ment. Now let us see. ¢ ‘ee t you fix up a bowl- 
) ing alley for him in a well-ventilated room, and 
i let him use his surplus energy by knocking 
down the wooden pins by himself? Or buy him 
a leather punching bag for the same purpose— 
of providing for him a safe manner of venting 
his surplus energy. Let’s try it!” 

The boy broke down and cried on his mother’s 
shoulder when she gayly summoned him to 
“‘meet his opponents” one day, telling him 
tenderly: ‘‘I know now just how you felt, dear. 
Forgive my mistake; I meant it all for your 
good. Just fire away at the nine-pins until 
you feel quite calm again.’ 

Sometimes an immediate 
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The Most 
Satisfactory Fis 
Aid to Hand 
Embroidery 


E NOT LOSE ITS LUSTRE OR COLOR 
SEND 10c FOR SAMPLE SKEIN AND COLOR CARD 


S 
RY 








Baby Doll (Tip Top), everblooming 
Polyantha, golden color tipped with 
cerise; Mrs. Campbell Hall, creamy 
buff; Prince D’ Arenberg, fiery scarlet; 
Natalie Bottner, white; Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, yellow; Dorothy Perkins, pink. 

Postage paid, safe arrival 

and satisfaction guaranteed 
6 Assorted Ferns .. . 25¢ 6 Chrysanthemums .. 25¢ 
6 Basket Vines. . . . 25¢ 6 Fine Geraniums. . . 25¢ 
6 Carnations . - 25¢ 15 Assorted Strawberries 25¢ 
Any five collections (30 plants), $1.00, charges prepaid. 
Our 1917 catalog full of cultural directions and FREE 
bargains. Write for it today—it will be sent you 


SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box 701, Springfield, O. 


10 Named Gladioli for 25c 





Sent Only Direct 
From Factory 


veatent, cleanest, Makes Every Woman Happy 

st sz s Fire- 

less Cooker pos- Cut down your meat and grocery bills; have better 
sibletobuy—ata tasting food with half the work. One trial convinces 
big price saving. every housewife. E xtra size 3-compartment Cooker 
My new Boo Outfit of ‘* Wearever’ Aluminum Cooking Utensils. 
shows big, full- Covers and every part of interior pure aluminum. 
pagephotographs 


of gang in Rapid, ireless Cooker 4os" 
ge al baa 30 Days’ Free Trial a ’ 

















“diversion of the 

















mind” will ward off a fit of temper. A girl of 10 sorte, ali dierent and very fine. 250. 
j sc > 7. > Gladioli, sorts named for Ot 
189s eight who shad thoughtlessly destroyed her Foon Re for tama Palla 
Famot ° I guarantee to suit you orsend your money back. baby sister's paper doll and who had then re Finest Named Cannas for 75c. The5 
Recipes Get This Roasts meats a perfect brown. Bakes cakes, pies, slapped her, “‘because she slapped me,” was 1° New Giant “ee ee sor 50 W naa 
egetz -- _ 66 5) 917 C; 
Sa FRE E. Sveti ne mnntens Ware Seen wise Sas sone: cond anae Be Eee it Sonar s Veale See PAR 
M d f rouble which was imminen cou ensue, ig Catalog of Flower an egetable Seeds, 
: id ay for my new Book and direct factory price. ’ ? Bulbs, Plants and rare new Fruite mee 
fl - We are the largest growers of Gladi GER 
i BOOK Deo AM CAMPBELL COMPANY wie, “S CONCLUDED ON PAGE 105 We are the largest. grower 
— JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. ¥. 50c, Si 
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ferries 25¢ 
prepaid. 


au FREE 
field, O. 
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fine, 25 
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or 25¢ 
.00. 
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Fruits Free. 
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dance on your ca 


just can’t offend 
is used. Amolin i 


ration odors. A 


healing qualities. 


body after your 


many uses and 
pendable for e 
claimed for it. 


Sold at drug 
and department 
stores in 15 and 
25c cans. If 
vour dealer 
hasn’t Amolin, 
write us. Re- 
member the 
name —Amolin. 


Amolin 
Chemical Co. 
Lodi, N. J. 








Farewell To 
Perspiration Miseries 


No need to be 
social affairs! Give out every 


depend on Amolin to keep you 
sweet and fresh. Perspiration 


Harmless Deodorant 


because it does not prevent per- 
spiration, but neutralizes perspi- 


applied and cannot stain. It 
has antiseptic and marvelous 


Use Amolin freely on your 


unscented deodorant powder, of 


embarrassed at 
rd and you can 
where Amolin 


s the absolutely 


molin is easily 


bath. It is an 


absolutely de- 
very purpose 





Autiseptic 


For Special Toilet Uses 
strays all odors of 
Perspirat ion 
Wonderful Healing asd 
Meodorizing Properties 
Net Weight when packed 





























A WOMAN 
Hardy Everb 


Roses *% 


FLORIST 


loomi Cc 
ooming 
n their own roots 

WILL BLOOM 

IS SUMMER 


Sent to any address postpaid; 


guaranteed to reach you in 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 


Bessie Brown, Creamy White. 
Rhea Reid, Rosy Crimson. 


Clothilde Soupert, White and Pink. 


Snowflake, Pure White. 
Radiance, Brilliant Carmine. 
Pres. Taft, Brightest Pink. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the “ Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize-Winning Chrysan- 
themums, se © 356s 
6 Beautiful Coleus, . 
3 Flowering Cannas, . . 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, . 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, 
10 Lovely Gladioli, ° 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, . . . 
1S Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 


Any Five Collections for One 


good growing condition. 









2 Sc. 
25c. 
Dollar, Post-Paid. 


Guarantee 


Satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free, 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 





The Chinese 
Woolflower 


introduced by us three years ago 
is now acknowledged to be the 


@ greatest new garden annual, It is 


& asuccessevery where, plants grow 





og ever blooming Sweet William, a 
0 d 


hardy Flowers large, colors exqu 


ing 2 to 3 feet,a pyramid of color 
its many branches bearing great 
balls of wool-like substance and 
most intense crimson scarlet. 

Flowers develop in June and 
none fade before frost, ever 
brilliant and showy beyond be 
lief. Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 
3 for 25c. 

New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful colors 
and vigor they are marvels. Seed 
10 cts. per pkt., 3 for 25 cts. 

startling novelty, blooming in 


ays from seed, continuing all the season, and every ason being 


site—pkt. 10¢ 


These 3 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 cts. Sce 


Catalog for colored plates, culture, 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and V 
new fruits free. We are the largest 
Cannas, Dahlias 


, Lilies, Irises, ete 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 


etc. 
eg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare 
growers in the world of Gladio 


Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 





Including a ger 







are: Coquette 
lingdon, light le 
Helen Gould, 


postpaid for 25 
summer. 

Try Some 
of These 


DOROSES2Z9° 


luine plant of the wonderful new 


climber, Red Dorothy Perkins. The other f 


des Alps, pure white; Lady Hil- 
‘mon; Pink M. Cochet, very fine; 
rich red; Mile. Kruger, copper 


yellow. The six, all strong plants on own roots, 


cents. They will all bloom this 
( 6 Chrysanthemums ... 25¢ 
) 6 Bedding Salvias .... 25¢ 
} 6 Finest Carnations ... 25¢ 

6 Ferns, all different . . . 25¢ 


The 5 Collections, 30 fine Plants in all, for only $1.00 
We pay all « harges. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Our 


1917 Catalogue FREE TO ALL. Write for a copy to-day. 
FAIRVIEW FLORAL COMPANY, Box 802, Springfield, Ohio 





Different 
assorted ( 


varieties, 8 for 25c, 18, 50c; 
*hrysanthemums, 8 for 25c, 


Pompons, 6 for 25c; Canterbury Bells, 


50c, Sweet William, 35c—per d 


ozen; prepaid; Canada also. 


THE FAR WEST NURSERY, 842 Waterloo, Los Angeles 








TEMPER AND 
TANTRUMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


The baby girl was soothed anda new doll made, 
with the explanation: ‘Sister did not mean to 
tear up your dolly, I know. When she comes 
back she will be so sorry, I am sure. We'll run 
out to meet her and kiss and make up!” 

How much better this than “You mean 
thing, to tear up your sister’s doll! I don’t care 
if she did slap you, you deserved it!’’—with 
the resultant estrangement between the sisters. 

I once called upon a mother whose boy, I 
knew, had received from birth just the right 
conditions for healthful physical and mental 
development. He was an only child and oc- 
casional!ly exhibited selfishness and outbursts 
of temper when with his playmates. I admired 
the way in which his mother handled a mani- 
festation which took place that afternoon. 

As we approached the nursery to look in at 
the boy and his playmate we heard an outcry, 
and it was evident as we entered that Richard 
had just soundly slapped the little friend, who 
wanted to use Richard’s hobbyhorse and would 
not ‘‘ get off”? when commanded to do so. The 
mother quietly led the little visitor down stairs 
with “‘Richard will call you to play with him 
again when he is ready to share his toys with 
you.”’ Then she returned to the nursery, pay- 
ing no attention to her son, who stamped his 
feet, screamed and threw himself upon the floor 
as she carried the hobbyhorse out of the room 
and placed it “‘ by itself” in a closet. . 


] ICHARD was not spanked, nor shaken, nor 

scolded, nor sent supperless to bed, but 
both physical and moral treatment were ap- 
plied. As the fit of anger had affected his 
nervous system he was given a very simple sup- 
per, and after a proper interval was put to bed 
unusually early. Just before the early bedtime 
he was given a warm quieting bath, and by the 
time his mother kissed him good night with “‘I 
am so sorry you were naughty, Richard,” he 
was in his normal condition. The beloved hob 
byhorse and the playmate “‘ stayed away” until 
he was ready to undo his mistake voluntarily. 

This mother gave me another excellent 
“point” that evening, as she explained her 
method of treating a similar exhibition of ill 
nature, directed this time against an inanimate 
object. The bedtime hour was approaching 
as she warned him with ‘‘ Come, Richard, the 
book must be put away now, as the clock will 
soon tell you. Come, Richard, time for bed, 
right away!”—just seven words, and seven 
strokes! 

Richard did not heed the warning, and threw 
the book angrily upon the floor when reminded 
again. ‘‘ My first impulse,’”’ she told me, “was 
to say-to him: ‘How very naughty and cross 
you are; now to-morrow you cannot have any 
dessert on account of such actions!’ I want to 
avoid corporal punishment, and sometimes I 
hardly know what to do instead. I know that 
he loves his sweetmeats, but I saw, in time, 
that in this case it would be a mistake to punish 
a moral wrong by a material deprivation. I 
have found that in dealing with every such ex 
hibition of ill temper, as we call it, the treat 
ment must bear a definite relation to the cause 
of the disturbance. So I picked up his book 
with ‘So many little children have no books 
at all—how careful they would be of this beau- 
tiful one! Iam afraid that little boys who do 
not treat their books carefully cannot have 
them again until they are willing to do so.’ I 
put away all his books until he was ready to 
admit his fault.” 


NOTHER mother, whose intuition in 
ft regard to such matters had not been devel 
oped, allowed her daughter to become the ty 
rant of the nursery before she earnestly sought 
for the right method to treat such a disposi 
tion. This‘‘ Spitfire Lizzie,” asher schoolmates 
called her, would pinch and slap her young 
sister at the slightest provocation, and stolidly 
hold out her hand for a whipping with only an 
impertinent grimace as the result of this pun- 
ishment. 

Her mother happened one day to meet the 
kindergartner who had once taught the child, 
and she told her in despair of the child’s 
“strange nature.” 

“There is nothing ‘strange’ about it,” the 
teacher assured her; ‘‘it is only the result of 
certain tendencies which L saw when she was 
little and treated then, as they must be treated 
now. I simply isolated her, in the ‘Lonesome 
Corner’ of the schoolroom, where she could 
see us at our happy games, but could not join 
us unless willing to be ‘kind to others.’ 

“You will have to carry out the same idea 
now-—and it is not too late, in her case. Just 
deprive her of the good times which she cannot 
share with her sister until she learns to control 
her temper. You will have a struggle, but you 
will succeed, if you impress upon her that your 
love prompts your action, in every instance. 
Show that you are sorry because she cannot 
accompany you with her sister to the enter 
tainment. She is warm-hearted, like many 
hot-tempered individuals, and the ‘sympathy’ 
stop is the one you must use frequently when 
playing, as it were, upon the organ of her tem- 
perament. 

“Poor Elizabeth! As I passed the primary 
school the other day I saw her standing alone 
in a corner, crying bitterly because the other 
children would not allow her to join their 
games. You see that they had instinctively 
shut her out, as you must do, but from a differ- 
ent standpoint.” 

There are some children whose strong natures 
often cause them to exhibit a falsely so-named 
temper when they meet with deep injustice or 
injury, or see it done to others. The “‘ spirit of 
’76,”’ which causes the eye to flash when “bul- 
lied,”? and the humane instinct which leads a 
boy to fight another who is stoning a stray 
dog, need only to be trained properly and 
turned into the right channels to become great 
forces for good in the world. 
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LIGHT SUPPER No.1 


Clam Bouillon Olives 
Deviled Ham Mousse 
Nut and Celery Sandwiches Ice Cream 
offee 


Deviled Ham Mousse: One cup cream, 
beaten stiff. Two large cans Underwood 
Deviled Ham. One tablespoon gelatine 
dissolved in 2 cup hot water. Mix thoroughly, 
turn into cold mold and chill. 


LIGHT SUPPER No. 2 


Underwood Deviled Eggs 
Lettuce Sandwiches Salted Nuts 
Layer Cake Coffee 


Underwood Deviled Eggs: Cut hard- 
cooked eggs in half. Remove the yolks and 
mash them with about equal bulk Under- 
wood Deviled Ham and salad dressing to 
moisten. Fill the egg centers and serve on 
lettuce with salad dressing. 


LIGHT SUPPER No. 3 


Deviled Ham-and-Chicken Sandwiches 
Creamed Shrimps Salted Nuts 
Harlequin Ice Cream Coffee 


Deviled Ham - and - Chicken Sand- 
wiches: Spread thin slices of white bread with 
Underwood Deviled Ham—not too thick. 


Put together over very thin slices of chicken. 











44 New Light Suppers 


for Your Party 


UPPERS the guests will all remember. 

Suppersthey’ ll borrow your menusfor. 
And suppers that you yourself will eat 
with all the relish of your guests. Read 
how to make them. 

SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK— 

“GOOD TASTES FOR GOOD TIMES” 
It tells about tempting, new salads, rarebits, 

croquet tes, sandwiches, timbales, omelets, souf- 
flés, etc.—the famous Little Red Devil Recipes. 
Or send 20c for economical can of Underwood 
Deviled Ham to try. Always mention your 
grocer’s name when you write, and if possible, 
say whether he sells Underwood. Most grocers 
do—ask yours now. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue, 
Turkey and 


UNDERWOOD 
Deviled Ham 


**Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 


Vorwa TE TET OLLIE LILES) 
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AKRO SEEDTAPE consists of 

selected seeds spaced exactly 

the correct distance apart in 
a thin paper tape. Pakro Seed- 
tape gives you a better garden with 
less labor because of the following 
advantages: 


1. A better quality of thor- 
oughly tested seed—every variety 
grown especially for us and 
selected by experts from the very 
best of prize-winning strains, 

2. A great saving of time and 
labor because you can plant a 
whole row at a time instead of 
a few seeds at a time, and be 
sure of getting straight rows and 
a fine even stand, 

3. More economical because 
only enough seeds are planted to 
insure proper growth —with loose 
seeds many more than are nec- 
essary are used, resulting in over- 
crowded, slow-growing, stunted 
plants, : 

4. No thinning out required on 
account of proper spacing of seeds 
in the tape. Those who know 
what this work implies will appre- 
ciate this feature. 

5. Not only easier to plant but 
betterto grow—the paper tape a 
sorbs and holds moisture around 
the seed, with the natural result 
of a quicker and higher percent- 
age of germination and a stronger 
plant life. 

These are not theories. They are state- 
ments of actual results achieved by thou- 
sands of amateurs as well asexperts. W. B. 
Farrar, President of the experiment sta- 
tion at Blountsville, Alabama, finds that 
“‘Seedtape is a very fine device for the gar- 
dener. Theseeds germinate very readily and 

it is much easier to get 

straight rows. There- 
fore a much more even 
stand and better look- 
ing garden is possible.” 

Pakro Seedtape comes in 

30 varieties of vegetables 

and 18 varieties of flowers, 

Get it from your dealer. 

Write for our beauti- 
fully illustrated free 
catalogue. 

You have every assurance 
that your garden will be bet- 
ter, more economical! and easier 
to plant if you use Pakro Seed- 
tape this year. 


American 
Seedtape Co., Inc. 


Department 104 
71 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Canadian Distributors: 
Wro. Rennie Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Reg. U, S. Pat. Off. 


Use It Instead of Linen 


them to the wash. 





For Your Little 
Girl 

Send 6 cents fora 
sample of Indian 
Head cut out and 
ready to sew, with 
directions, into a 
dress for dolly, 


the name 


or you 











Amor 'y, Browne «Co, 





are 


Frocks for All Ages 


From the tiniest tot to mother herself, Indian Flead is the 
ideal fabric for all kinds of white clothes. House Dresses, 
Blouses, Sport Clothes, Nurses’ Uniforms, Children’s 
Suits, Rompers, etc., made of Indian Head reduce the 
laundry bill, as they can be worn until actual soiling sends 


Indian Head is all cotton, yet has all the attractiveness of 
linen—free from linen’s fault—it does not wrinkle easily. 


It comes 33, 36 and 44 inches wide. 
Indian Head in the Wash Goods Department, others in the 
Domestics. The Linen Finish is often sold 
in the Linen Department. 
But wherever you find it, 
INDIAN HEAD 
must appear on the selvage, 
not 
Indian Head at all. 


Dept. 41, P.O. BOX 1206 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Some stores sell 





All Ready To 
Wear 


Many stores offer 
ready-to-wear  gar- 
ments of 


INDIAN HEAD 


If the jabel is sewn 
in the garment, you 
are absolutely sure 
of getting genuine 
Indian Head. 


getting 




















Beautifying 
Sent Free 








Contains practical sugyes- 
tions on how to make your 
home artistic, cheery and in- 
viting. Explains how you can easily 

and economically keep the woodwork, piano 
and furniture in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


This book willtell you of newest, most attractive 
color combinations for interior decorating. It 
gives complete specifications for finishing inex- 
pensive soft woods go they are as beautiful as ex- 
pensive hard woods, We will send you this book 
free and postpaid. 

For 10c we will send you good sized sample of 
Johnson's Prepared Wax or Jolinson’s Cleaner. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.L.H. J. 4, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing A uthorities’’ 
































OU willsave money if you buy baby’s carriagefrom 

us. Weshow complete lines of Reed and Wood Body 
Sleepers, Perambulators, Strollers or Park Carts, Col- 
lapsible Carts and Sidewalk Sulkies, Picture shows one 
of the many handsome models in reed and wood com- 
bination nowso popular. The large quantities we sell by 
mail enables us to quote lowest prices. Selection is easy 
from our large F REE catalog. Send for it today, 


LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 

















Brushes 
Twisted Wire Back 





Sanitary 








Fuller Brushes clean better 
each is shaped for its particular 
purpose. Last much longer— 
twisted wire backs hold bristles 
fast—can't come out. Sanitary 
may be cleaned in hot water. 
A brush for every purpose 
No. 81 Fuller Improved Cloth Brush. 
Best black China bristles, shaped in a 
long curve to reach back of coat even 
while wearing it. Also fine for cleaning 
upholstery. By mail $1.25. No, 41 
Cloth Brush, Tampico Fibre, 40c. 
No. 105 Fuller Patented Tooth Brush. 
Easily and thoroughly cleaned. Bristles 
Brush part can be re- 
Brush and handle com- 
plete, by mail, 40c. 
Write for free catalog of complete list 








No. 81 

Fuller 
Improved 
Cloth Brush 





of household and personal brushes, 
Agents—Big Opportunity to make 
money Selling Fuller Brushes. Rapid 
No 165. advancement if you have ability. Write 
Fuller for details. 


Patented 
Tooth Brush 


Fuller Brush Company 
76UnionSstreet,Hartford,Conn. 
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you real- 
ize the deadly cer- 
tainty of Black Flag In- 
sect Powder, it does more than kill 
bugs—it kills the dread of bugs, too. 






ie 
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Packed in sealed glass bottles to hold its 
strength. Bugs do not eat it, they inhale 
it and die. Deadly to moths, flies, ants, 
chicken lice, roaches, fleas, bed bugs, 
etc. Non-poisonous. Most effective when 
used in Insect Powder Guns. 10 cents, 
25 cents and 50 cents, every Where or 
BLACK FLAG 
302 W.Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. TRADE 
Write for Free Fairy Story Book 
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WHAT ONE MAN 
DID WITH $400 


By Frank G. Moorhead 


a EASE little children of their pain, to 
help the crippled to get well and strong, to 
give those who had been able only to look on a 
chance to join once more in play with their 
companions these were some of the reasons 
which influenced the man who, at the Christ- 
mas season four years ago, in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, decided to invest $400 a year out of his 
earnings in establishing a free bed for crippled 
children in the Deaconess Hospital there. It 
was done without ostentation; indeed, the bed 
had been established more than three years be- 
fore the general public knew that Asa V. Brad- 
rick was paying the bills. But the results far 
more than repaid Mr. Bradrick, and fully real- 
ized his strong desire to be of service. 

There was, for instance, the case of little 
Mollie, five years old, who had to lie face down 
on a bed of suffering for twenty-three weeks, 
moaning and babbling deliriously in her piti- 
able broken English. Her parents were hum- 
ble, illiterate immigrants, speaking an alien 
tongue, who had settled with Mollie and her 
eight brothers and sisters in a shack on an 
Idaho homestead farm, miles from a railroad 
and without any near neighbors. There the 
parents and older children had cleared a foot- 
hold in the timber—a stump burned here, un- 
derbrush grubbed out there. 

One day they burned a patch of brush, and 
little Mollie, following in their path later, sat 
down in the live ashes, cold on top, but hot in 
the center. A moment later her clothing caught 
fire and she was screaming for help. They 
reached her in time to save her life, but she 
was terribly burned. She was carried into 
the shack, and there throughout the follow- 
ing Christmas Day her mother sat with tear- 
blinded eyes and lips moving in prayer for 
mercy and help. Night fell. From afar off 
came the call of a roving animal. The mother 
still prayed on, 


"Poe answer came next day in the form of a 
white-capped nurse. In Spokane, fifty miles 
away, they had heard about little Mollie and 
had sent for her. She was to be one of those to 
benefit from that $400 investment. So Mollie’s 
mother and brothers and sisters watched the 
wagon start along the uncertain trail through 
the pine woods to the railroad eight miles away. 

For nearly half a year she lay face down, her 
pain-racked body swathed in bandages. Then 
came a day when the doctor let her be carried 
downstairs and out on the lawn for a sunning. 
She had heard many English words of sympa- 
thy and kindness and love since she came to 
the hospital, and so she turned her head just a 
little bit, for still the pain was there, and said 
slowly, like one reading unaccustomed words: 
“*T thank you, oh, so very much.” 

Gradually she learned to walk again, falter- 
ingly at first, later with more courage and 
sureness, ‘Then came glorious days; she was 
growing stronger; she was making friends. 
One morning she burst into the superintend- 
ent’s office pell-mell from the cot of a little 
friend in a distant ward. ‘*Can I by Helen 
eat?”’ she cried. And when the kindly superin- 
tendent nodded, Mollie was gone like a flash, 
to bring joy along all her path. The day she 
was sent home to the little shack, the superin- 
tendent wrote to the man whose bounty had 
helped to cure her: ‘“‘We are all better off for 
having had her here.’’ 

Then there are the cases of ten-year-old Roy 
and five-year-old Esther, brother and sister, 
crippled from birth with feet so malformed 
that the toes were where the heels should be. 
Their parents were poor and, with six children 
in the family, there was small chance to get 
ahead. Yet twice the mother, who was a 
washerwoman, by the hardest of hard work 
scraped together enough money to have an op- 
eration performed on her children’s malformed 
feet. But both times her weak and discouraged 
husband got hold of her savings, and they went 
into the till of the corner saloon, 

Then the hospital where little Mollie had 
been cured heard of the plight of the poor 
It took 
the little ones, and in two months’ time had 
made them like other children—straight and 
strong and active. ‘‘I want to be like other 
boys; I wantto run,” little Roy had declared 
before the operation. And when he went back 
home he could indeed ‘‘run like other boys.” 

A few months later the mother wrote: “Roy 
and Esther have gone fishing to-day with the 
other children; their feet are all right. They 
walk a mile and a quarter to school. We live 
four miles and a half from the lake and Roy 
walked there to caddy for the golf players last 
week. Esther jumps the rope and plays all the 
games other girls play. They never complain 
of their feet hurting or getting tired.” 


JUT of all the fifty cases which have been 

J treated at the hospital by means of Mr. 
Bradrick’s generosity in the last four years, no 
one is more interesting than that of little five- 
year-old Leonard, who was stricken with infan- 
tile paralysiswhen he was five months old. Both 
his legs were partly paralyzed, so that he had 
to use crutches and even then drag his feet, 
which had become drawn, producing clubfeet. 
His mother had heard of the free bed at the 
hospital and wrote about her boy. They were 
very poor, she said, and could not pay any- 
thing for the work. The hospital authorities 
invited her to bring her son there for an exam- 
ination, promising to handle his case if they 
found he could be benefited. 

The mother replied that the father was away 
from home, working, and that she could not 
afford the cost of the long journey from her 
home town to Spokane, $15, so she would send 
the boy on incare of the train crew, who would 
get some passenger on the train to take him to 
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& & ; v7 e Book 
of NewYork Spring Summer 
Footwear Fashions 


Shoe Styles for Spring and Summer have taken 
another turn, this time toward grace and refine- 
ment without sacrificing the artistic lines devel- 
oped in the most popular models last year. 


The Cammeyer Shoe Style Book 


which we willsend FREE upon REQUEST pictures and 
describes our wide selection of shoes for Men, omen 
and Children, not only the popular and reliable style 
which we have been selling for over 50 years in our large 
New York store, but also the latest and most exclusive 
designs approved by Fashion. It enables you to select 
your shoes at your leisure and with care—and 


We Guarantee to Fit and Satisfy You 
Perfectly in Every Way or Refund Your Money 


Our vast stock of styles, shapes and sizes, our expert 
fitters and our 50 years’ experience in fitting by mail, 
enable us to give you this broad guarantee. Over 
100,000 customers buy this way each year and are 
delighted with the fit, the style, the comfort and the 
wearing qualities of Cammeyer Shoes. 


. . . 
Cammeyer Quality Maintained 

Notwithstanding the great advance in the price of 
leather, and all shoe materials, the quality of Cam 
meyer shoes is still as high as ever. Our enormous con 
tracts made far in advance enable us to maintain the 
50-year-old Cammeyer Standard of Quality without 
advancing the prices of our shoes, 

Your Shoe Money Will 

Give You Greater Value 
if you, too, will study the splendid value and wider 
selection which the Largest Shoe Store In The World 
offers you. fou cannot afford to buy shoes until you 
have compared every style and every price offered in 
the Cammeyer Free Style Book. 
If you walked right into our stores, you could do no 
better than to sit down and study this Free Style Book. 
You need it this season more than ever to buy to your 
own best advantage. Send for it at once. 


WE PAY ALL MAIL CHARGES 


CAMMEYER 


STAMPED ON A SHOE 
MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 


|___49 West 34th St., Dept. F, New York City 


BUY YOUR HOME 


Machine-cut direct Aom Factory 


AT THE INSIDE PRICE 


Home builders can save money by dealing direct with 
the producer. Get around the high cost of building. 
Dodge the exorbitant prices—compounded profits— 
extra labor—extravagant waste—and tedious delays 
of the old-fashioned building method. Investigate 
this newer, better, quicker system. 


LEWIS-BUILT HOMES 
Machine-Cut-to-Fit 

are the result of modern efficiency meth- 
ods applied to the building business. 
We will send you catalog of 100 houses, 
cottages, bungalows; make your selec- 
tion—then we ship complete house direct 
to you, ready-cut, with all materials 
complete, at factory price. 


Modern Method of Home Building 
Machine cutting saves 40°, carpenter labor. 
No waste. Nodelays. Everything furnished for 
complete house—first-grade materials through- 
out. Free plansand instructions. Send 4c post- 
age for catalog of floor plans, pictures and 
prices, (Also Home Furnishings Catalog on 


request.) 
LEWIS MFG. CO. 

























Free Trial Famous Piedmont Red | . 

Cedar Chest. Yourchoiceof 90 
styles and designs. Direct from factory to home on 15 
days’ free trial. We pay the freight. A Piedmont pro- 
tects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
and damp. Distinctly beautiful. Needed in every Prices 
home. Lasts for generations. Finest wedding or birth- Freight 
day gift at great saving. Write today for our great new Prepaid 
catalog and reduced prices—all prepaid free to you. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 56, Statesville, N.C. 


MATERNITY 


Comfort, abdominal support, normal appearance, 
protection mother and child. Can be worn by Stout 
Women and Invalids. Write for Booklet No. 20, 
free in plainsealed envelope. Satisfaction mail ord: rs. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th Street, New York 


Factory 








BERTHE 
MAY’S 
CORSET 
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Spring’s 
Greatest Creation 
HE new Spring styles 
and fascinating color 


tones so popular this season 
are the very inspiration of the 
new Heatherbloom Petticoats 
that all good stores are now 
showing. 


HERES 0 
REATHERE ae “ 


ZRADE MARK 


B REG. US. 


Neos Genuine without this Label 
Heatherbloom Petticoats look 
and feel like silk, wear three 
times longer, yet cost one- third 
as much. 

Send for our free Heatherbloom 
Style Book of the latest creations. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
361 Broadway New York City 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
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FACE’ POW DER. 


Beauty and artistic sense made 
‘*Perdita’’ Robinson the popular 
actress of her day, even as merit 
gave Freeman’s its 30-year vogue 
with women who know. 

All toilet counters. Sample mailed free. 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 53 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
















Baby Won’t Cry 
In a “‘Rock-a-Bye”’ 


It's the greatest boon to both 
babies and mother 
was invented. Ev 
* movement sways the 
keeping baby content and 
y while mother doe her 





anes in doorway, on porch 
r tree limb. Bal can't san 
out. Is always off the floor, out 
of the dirt and out of mischief. 





Rock-a-Bye Baby Swing is 
made of washable heavy duck 
on strong steel frame. Easily 


washed. Reinforced strap hang- 
ers and screw honk are supplied. 
Order now. 

Price comtiote, post- - $700 
age prepaid, only .. 

Money back if not satisfz actory. 

Send also for free catalog of 
other useful articles for women 
and children. 


PERFECTION MFG. CO. 


2804 Montgomery Street 
. Louis, Mo. 











WHAT ONE MAN 
DID WITH $400 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


the hospital. And so one evening the little fel- 
low—only five years old, mind you—arrived at 
the hospital on his crutches, dragging his feet 
after him, all alone except for the kindly pas- 
senger who had come with him from the train. 
The tiny crippled lad had left his home at five 
o’clock that morning and had arrived at Spo- 
kane at seven o’clock that evening—a journey 
of fourteen hours. 

At the hospital he proudly showed five cents 
which his mother had given him. 

““What are you going to do with it?” he was 
asked. 

“Tf the doctor can do anything for me I’m 
going to pay him with it,”’ he replied. 

Bright and fearless, he submitted to the doc- 
tor’s examination. When it was over the doc- 
tor gravely explained to Leonard that his feet 
could be straightened so that he could walk 
without crutches, but that, because of the in- 
fantile paralysis, he could not be wholly cured 
and might have to use braces. He was so ex- 
cited over getting rid of his crutches that he 
forgot about the money until after the doctor 
had gone. Then he suddenly thought of it, and 
calling the nurse he told her he had forgotten 
to pay the doctor, and, as he had said that he 
could make him able to walk, he wanted to 
give him the money. So the nurse carried the 
five cents to the doctor. 

Leonard was operated on with entire success, 
and his feet straightened. Because of the pa- 
ralysis he cannot be restored to a normal con- 
dition; but he is very happy over the prospect 
of going about without his crutches. 


SUCH is the kind of help which Asa V. Brad- 
rick’s investment of $400 a year has made 
it possible for the hospital in Spokane to give. 
Of course the credit is not his alone, although 
the idea is wholly his. The $400 has paid all ex- 
penses each year—nurses, surgeons, medicines, 
everything, in fact, except the cost of moving 
the patients from and to their homes. But this 
has only been made possible, as Mr. Bradrick 
himself gladly points out, by the hearty codp- 
eration of surgeons, nurses and hospital officials. 
In the four years since the free bed was es- 
tablished the nurses have given almost one 
thousand days of service besides the extra care 
in the operating room, all of which at the regu 
lar rates would have cost two thousand dollars. 
The fifteen doctors have given treatment free, 
which at the regular rates would have cost not 
less than seven thousand dollars. And the hos 
pital officials have furnished supplies which 
under ordinary circumstances would have cost 
about a thousand dollars. Yet Mr. Bradrick’ 
contribution of $400 a year, cash down, has 
paid every cent of actual expense. 

Thus fifty suffering children have been made 
whole and well and happy at an average cost 
of only thirty-two dollars each, actual outlay. 
They have come week after week, month after 
month, the halt and the maimed, the club- 
footed, hip-twisted and otherwise deformed, in 
wagon and cart, by train and on foot, from the 
four states of the Northwest—Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Montana and Oregon; and in all the four 
years not one life has been lost, not one child 
but has been bettered. 

How Mr. Bradrick came to think of doing 
this even he himself cannot say. Seemingly it 
had no definite origin. There are those who say 
that the credit belongs to Mrs. Bradrick and 
her interest in the Children’s Home of Spokane. 
As she passed and repassed the old frame build- 
ing and thought of the havoc a fire might wreak 

she determined to try to have a new building 
erected, and interested her husband in the idea 
so deeply that he took his stenographer to help 
him, opened an office in the most prominent 
display window on Riverside Avenue, and ina 
one-day whirlwind campaign raised forty-two 
thousand dollars for a new home. 

Whatever the beginning, wherever the credit 
belongs, the fact remains that great good has 
been accomplished by small means; and now 
Mr. Bradrick has decided to devote himself to 
enlarging the scope of this work and to pushing 
a nation-wide campaign in behalf of crippled 
children. He has taken up the conservation of 
child life as others have taken up the conserva 
tion of natural resources. ‘Being a lumber 
man,” he says, “J naturally hear and read 
much about the conservation of the timber re 
sources of the nation; how we are urged to 
practice surgery on our trees to save their lives, 
promote their usefulness and increase their 
value; but very little, by comparison, do we 
hear about the conservation of our children by 
some definite, well-organized effort. I know, of 
course, that we have scattered efforts in this 
direction; but we have no national conserva 
tion of our child life, and it is to this that J 
propose to devote the balance of my days.” 


N THE spring of 1916 Mr. Bradrick, at the 
| age of fifty-two, with enough money to care 
for himself and his family for the re 
days, sold his Idaho sawmill and his wholesale 
lumber business, thus leaving himself free to 
push his nation wide campaign in behalf of 
crippled children. “‘T believe,” he says, ‘‘that 
the time is not far off when pub lic sentiment 
will be such that it will expect successful busi 
ness men, when they have accumulated a 
sufficient amount of money to afford them a 
reasonable competence and protection for old 
age, to give up their business activities and de- 
vote a share of their energies to philanthropic 
purposes, to the betterment of humanity in 
general.” 

Looking into the future with the eye of faith 
founded on the needs of little children, he sees 
man after man coming forward to endow free 
beds and free wards for crippled and deformed 
little ones from ocean to ocean, not merely in 
the large cities where already such charity is 
sometimes manifest, but in the smaller cities, 
the towns and villages, wherever the need 
may be. 
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he flavor of ““Swift’s Premium’? Ham is 
| due to a special method of curing. This 
| Swift cure gives a greater delicacy, a 
| savoriness that you will be quick to appre- 
ciate. Serve this ham for breakfast to- 
| morrow and see how much your family 
| enjoys its delicious flavor. The economical 
way to purchase ham is to buy it whole. 











“Swift’s Premium’? Hams and Bacon 
































—— —a severe backache. 





“John, Every Ironing, I Have a Headache 
I could 


=| save myself hours of hard, tedious labor and money, 
besides, if I, like our neighbors, had a— 


It just wears me all out. 


oy IMPLEX |RONER 






Thirty Days’ Free Trial—Easy Terms 
An average family ironing costs about 3c and is done 
in one hour. The Simplex irons beautifully most 
everything but shirtwaists and skirts. 
A size for every home. $30 up. Lasts a life- 
time. Write for handsomely illus- 
trated Free Book TODAY. 
5041 American 
Ironing Machine Co. 
503, 168 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 
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We also make Ironing Machines and Equip- 
ment for the Small or Hand Laundry, Hotel, 
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Institution, etc. Write for CATALOG. 
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Last Year’s 
Straw Hat 
New with 
> BE-BE-KO 
Straw Hat Dye 
Try It on Yours 












NE W IDEAS FOR 
CLASS DAY 





By Carolyn Wells 


§ t~- serious side of commencement is well 
taken care of by a conscientious faculty, 
but the faculty are sometimes distraught when 
they have put upon them also the providing of 
the ammunition for the flashing of ‘‘extempo- 
raneous”’ speeches, the giving of apt toasts, 
and the devising of new suggestions for the 
giftorians, prophets, grumblers and other stars 
of the commencement-week program. To be of 
help in such an hour the ideas here given are 
‘dropped as seeds that will grow—when prop- 
erly planted and cared for in the sunlight of 
adaptation—into flowers that will grace the 
festivities of class day. 


To Find Partners at the Senior “Prom” Sieeeere e 
Cut out and sew a number of pairs of mit aw Hat D 
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Correct 
Attire 


Substantial 
citizens of 
OUR TOWN 


wear the best. 


| 







That is wh ou (=) tens from gay cretonne, no two pairs alike. : 
: y y | =| Give all the right-hand mittens to the girls and You can, with one 25c. bottle of 
see so many with = : a left “e's to or ae cs geo ae BE-BE-KO Straw Hat Dye, make your 
ack *. o> = rials must be used lor more an one pair, : : Cd, ee ” ; Ae 
Blac k C at Hose, =) designate by a different-colored bow. last Summer’s hat as bright and crisp 
dist inguishable by =| Cut a map of the United States into the sep- and as attractive as new, without in 
even. well-woven sur- =| arate states. . Give one to ear h girl, and to each anyway altering the shape. 4 
: ’ : : = boy give a card bearing the name of a city in BE-BE-KO c “ee 12 shel 
face; snug elastic fit; one state. BE comes in 12 absolutely 
eR On two matching cards write in figures the fast colors, which are not affected by 
clear, permanent dyes. component parts of 1917: on one card, 1869, sun or rain: 
‘ and on its mate, 48; on one, 371, and on its s 
Black Cat Provides for match, 1546; and so on. Black (gloss), Rose Pink, Purple, 
B h S f il A , , _— i _ d, ; Brown, 
t x or a es ' 2 ; wg ; erry Ked, avy Blue, Lavender, 
' 0 exes af , 8 , Suggestions for the School Giftorian Evergreen, Burnt Straw, Military Blue. 
Cts > infants tod-’ P ide : 
It protects the i Represent Pandora and her box. Brightener (renews gloss, gives 
dling steps— sees boys and girls Represent Lady Bountiful and her basket. body and does not change the color). 


Represent a parcel postman. 


through the play period, and for Represent the pot of gold at the end of the 


BE-BE-KO can easily be applied in 





each girl, and use paper bags for the boys. 
A summer Christmas tree—a tree in a tub, 


grown-ups comes in sheer, pure rainbow. Arrange an arching rainbow of paper, ten minutes with a brush, which comes 
: - : and at its end have a huge jar, covered with packed with each bottle. ‘ 
silk, fine of weave, comfortable & ; hah ay 
’ ’ = gilt paper, containing the gifts. 0 po 
and correct. = Buy inexpensive trash baskets, and give or sale by all leading drug and de- ; 
: = each pupil one containing his or her gift. partment stores. If your dealer does not 
Back of the style and beauty of Black = Make bags of cretonne or other material for keep BE-BE-KO write us and we will 


tell you where it can be easily secured. 


Cat Hosiery is always DURABILITY 


ace eae ee ' ee i _— on wheels, containing the gifts hung as on a Be sure to get BE-BE-KO—remem- 
reinforcements of he el, sole » toe and Christmas tree. Electric-light candles and the ber we guarantee it. Buy a bottle to- 
top that give long satisfaction. | usual decorations. ; day. It will save you the cost of a new 
Let the donor represent a typical summer ne 7 
| girl and have the gifts all in her hammock. iat. 


Dealers who sell on a basis of VALUE carry 
Black Cat Hosiery for men, women and children. fs) 


Make each recipient sing for it, speak for it,, Our booklet “‘//at Making and Trim- 


whistle for it, dance for it, make a face, turn a ming” gladly sent free upon request. 
somersault, or some such stunt. ; 
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r |=] Address 
Black Cat Textiles Company Hints for the Class Grumbler | BE-BE-KO 
Kenosha, Wisconsin : 
Cooper's-Bennington Spring Needle Underwear for Men Is Made Grin and the world grins with you, grouch — | 3 Third Street Cambridge, Mass. 


and Marketed by Black Cat Textiles Company and you grouch alone. 











Grouchyanna, the girl who won’t admit that 


m ECO MMMM (2) | TTT TTT) PI s¢ ee is a little more than grin and less than 
grind. 




















Here's to those whom I like to dislike, and to those 


Introducing * ‘Little Peggy” || crvmynecteaitieg mee et atte 





who dislike those 


in a dainty cre ston of that and to those who dislike to like me. 


popular ORIENTAL HAND- 

















LOOMED COTTON Hints for Prophecies , 
‘sel ard aang om CREPE. It’s fine for chil- Your life will be a joy ride that will carry Spring Styles 
ple way in the pri- sais aac ‘ : : 7 : 
vacy of 4 o. dren’s spring and sum- you over the Mountains of Opposition to the . \ 
wad your room and sur 7 rocks < in smart footwear feature an all- \ 
prise your family and friends. | mer washable frocks and Land of Heart’s Desire. Pe Pp ; \ 

I know you can, because rompers, and for ladies’ To-day you feel that you could reform the leathershoe of “F.B. & C. White ue 

, ; a aca ‘ 
I've reduced 35,000 women sport dresses and blouses world; after a year you'll be content to reform Washable Glazed Kid, “‘No. 81”, 

from 20 to 85 lbs., and what it breathes the very our town; and then you'll settle down to the which “fits on the foot, like a 

I have done for so many I al MEE TPE y ef £3 Mere an A 

can do for you. spirit of ‘‘ The Outdoors reform of just one man? ; glove on the hand.” It requires \ 

Don't reduce by drugs or diet so cool and clean look- SI} You will find employment in a Heartware no mussy dressing to preserve its | 
alone. You'll look old if you do. . . meleay Be — phop. . 

You should have work adapted ing, so easily laundered. er — p new and unblemished appearance, 
to your condition. ! Many pretty samples You'll know no Epicurean blisses, 

No age need carry one pound of excess fat. It is so simple | will be sent Free for the You'll live on bread and cheese and kisses. L Shoes of black, bronze or various colored bj 
to weigh what you should, and you enjoy the process, M sL3 . - ° 7 . pm $6 Tmt 
cheerful letters and your scales eh pies sy Moor) sds ais asking accompanied When sounds the last of war’s alarms, ror F.B. & C.” Glazed Kid, E = red I i LS EY 

I build your vitality, strengthen your heart and teach you to | with illustrated folder of Then you'll receive the call to arms. 7 combination with tops of * B. & C.’” White 
stand, walk and breathe correctly, as I reduce you, | 


| Washable Glazed Kid “‘No. ai” , are also correct 
for Spring. Many substitutes and makeshifts are 
now flooding the market because of the high’ 
> price of kid-skins, but the well- gowhed woman 


Japanese Toweling, 
Luncheon Sets and un- 
usual seasonable offer- 


Don't endure fat when it is so easy to reduce. | 

If you send me your height and weight I'll tell you just what 
you should weigh. No charge—and I'll send you a 24-page, 
illustrated booklet FREE. Write me. Ask for Booklet 23. I'd 


Unless you stop your solemn ways, and take to fun 
and chaffing, 
Some day something will tickle you, until you die 











like to tell you my wonderful experience. ings. a-laughing! ; will insist upon only “*F. B. & C.’’ Kid Shoes. 
| ORIENTAL IMPORTING COMPANY, Dept. E Novelties SP 
D Susanna Cocroft The American Home For Things Oriental” a = . ") Look for either of ‘these ( 
ept. 36. 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. Everett, (State of) Washington Friendship Insurance Company. Getablank an" F. B. & C.”’ tags attached 














f\. 


peer KI 
from a life-insurance company and burlesque eh to shoes. | They ee 


A. ; ne i its questions and rules to fit the class. fr -f “the best there is.” 
' Visions of the Future: An Itinerary— You . 
: : : : ashion Publicity Compan 
; will wander through the Primrose Path to 3 F P y P as 


er a 








CY 
That flat-wire Quaker Lovers’ Lane. From there, over the Course of &, " of New York 
: . True Love, and through Paradise Alley you ~ ~ —_—__ 3 —— 
Spring has the maxi- will come to the Elysian Fields and settle down ' ww ee ‘es ey 





to Love in a Cottage 

Your future will be lived in the State of 
Matrimony. This state is bounded on the 
north by the Sea of Dreams; on the east by the 
Dawn of Happiness; on the south by Mount 
Hope; and on the west by the Golden Gate. 

Lost and Found Bureau—Advertise such 
things as have been lost or found by the stu- 
dents: Heads, hearts, courage, hats, the point 
of a theme, temper, mind, etc. 








mum lifting power. 

























FOR BABY ’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects. 

It is pure white, light, soft, 

pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned- 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy, 
$1.00a yd.; 54 in. wide, heavy 
weight only, $1.50 a yd. 

GET THE GENUINE. Look t 
for Stork trade mark. If your re 








Limerick for a “Grind” 


There was a sweet girl graduate 
Geranium leaf green. Delivered com- Who went toa Commencement Dz Ly féte; 

plete prepaid east of Rocky Mountains They said, ‘‘ Have a stuffed date?’ 

for $5.00. Sold by leading department And she emptied the plate. 





























Pe piiene apse iW eesti dealer does no 

chor Rollers stores and gift shops. Look for name That graduate ate Eighty-eight! ‘ Ste amhertiog wrt teus. Sp 
Haeger on bottom of each piece. i Hish-Sct 7. The Stork Co., Dept. } | 

Wintincer sam: Gn0 sdedinaes “dias Write for our booklet describing full line. iSn- OCNnOo ays = ™ 1-J, Boston, Mass 

rder wi ades (Air, Mandalay) : Makersof Stork Shoes, 
be sure to order them made up on THE HAEGER POTTERIES ‘ ; Baer Stork Pants, etc. 25 
“Columbia Quaker Rollers.” Makers of Faience and Glazed Pottery. In the dear on porta p alee . “N 
The Columbia Mills, Inc., New York City 112 Main St., Dundee, Ill. PB snapandaes See Pens grssre a i E — 
______— Makers of € olumbia Window Shades And I know they'll think of me. BECO M 











For the wood’s all over inkspots, 
And there’s scratches on the glaze, 


A NURSE 





One har Caller the 2 Doctor, 


And my gum is where I left it | pall yg a -_ prayer ' 
In my last old High-School Days. iis came Weamnen to eared , 
may save many later. The only way to know when to send for him is to use a Oh, those dear old High-School Days, $10 to $25 a week as nurses. ' 
And their cut-up pranks and plays! Send for “How I Became 
7ycos Fever Thermometer 


a Nurse’’—248 pages wee 
actual experiences. 
illustrated lesson pages Be 


Sixteenth Year. ] 
TheChautauquaSchool 
of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


I can never quite forget them, as I tread life's 
busy ways; 
And the eyes of memory gaze 
5 . e As my spirit backward strays 
Yaylor [Instrument Companies Rochester, N.Y. oe a or or ¥ And my heart leaps high with longing for those 
FUL ON IS: AULT mometer for Every Purpose. € dear old High-School Days. 


Guaranteed (orevcer against everything but breakage. Look for Tycos on 


your Fever The rmome ter. It's never found on an inferior instrument. Ask 
your dealer. Write for booklet. 



























——— ~__ TYCOST2MIN TAYLOR ROCHESTER _ 
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MOTORING 
TO PROSPERITY 
By Myra T. Pugsley 












BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES RES 


Can Not Fail You 


ne Gs OU take no risk whatever in buying 
ae a Goodrich Black Safety Tread. 


Either the tire gives you a dollar 
for dollar service—must act as the best 


HEN a physician advised me to stop my 

work as stenographer in an office in Wall 
Street and live in the open air for at least four 
months as an alternative from nervous prostra- 
tion, I was depressed to the point of utter 
morbidity. Not one friend did I have in the 
country to whom I could go for the summer, 
my total fortune consisted of seventy-five dol- 
lars, and I did not dare give up my position 
and spend those dollars with no possibility of 
earning more. 

That evening, as I carelessly glanced through 
the paper, my eye lighted on the story of a girl 
who had made a success of running a “‘jitney” 
by bus. Two days later, looking over the ‘‘ads” 
Before You Decide tet in the paper, I saw a four-cylinder runabout 


of 1909 vintage offered for sale at one hundred ; 

































on that ‘ dollars. Suddenly remembering the %irl in the m : - 
° é story who had run a “‘jitney”’ bus successfully, f imi ul asents 
New Wall Covering dé I decided to buy that automobile. ab c tire sho d or the B a! Goodrich 
ask your decorator or dealer - The next day, during my lunch hour, I 


to show you Sanitas in styles visited the garage which had advertised the Company squares the account. 
ae: : a automobile, taking with me a man of my 

4 9 to suit any room. acquaintance who was well versed in mechan- 
t There are colors and pat- | Bg ics. He assured me that at one hundred dol- 

terns to harmonize with any ‘nee lars it was a bargain, but together we extracted 
furnishings or any color .. a price of eighty-five dollars from the proprie- 
scheme. a tor of the garage, under the condition that I 


The tire cam not fail you unless you fail 
yourself by not letting Goodrich know 











; — , should buy it that very day and get it off his 1 ' : ' 
See how Sanitas duplicates | FFF hands. Quickly making a trip to the bank one of its tires 1s 1n debt to you. E 
tapestry, leather, grass cloth,. | Rit# which harbored my precious savings account, 
burlap and expensive im- 44} and visiting a fellow stenographer for a loan, i a 
ported wall coverings at a ie went back to the garage and bought the car. Fair Treatment Your Super-Guarantee 
: My plans for running a jitney bus were soon 


small part of their cost. 

Then keep in mind Sanitas is sani- 
tary, dirt can be wiped off with a 
damp cloth. 





changed, for I discovered upon investigation 
that the fiekl was pretty well covered already. 
It just ceed that I knew the territory 
round Hempstead, Long Island, quite well, and 





Goodrich Fair Treatment at all times stands ready 





. a oe Se a I resolved to become an errand girl for the to meet more, than half way honest fault finding 
fade—the surface is finished in per- od people of the countryside. rhe machine would ; ; ‘ sen: id ae 
, 4 ; iatient colar. ’ ‘ i serve as my delivery wagon. In no time I had with Goodrich tires. ee eee 


pe : Goodrich liresareStocked 
Sanitas is giving satisfaction in ‘ found a place where I might board very 

several hundred thousand homes— ace cheaply, and where I would be allowed to keep F 
it will satisfy you. : af . my little machine in a shed free of charge. It 1s more eager than you to have a 
Write for Booklet and Samples reckoning with the shortcomings in 


Goodrich tires. 





tiientten- ele ok : — planned ved give > vee weeks: to 
yourdecoratorordealer (== 3 imming up trade and advertising my servy- 
and address. sh ites | 3 ~ _ not to eo : any rei i fore 
3 that time was up. I drove round, putting up 
The Manufacturers of placards which y had made, advertising the 
SANITAS MODERN fact that I was willing to do errands of all 
WALL COVERING kids. On the cards I also printed a list of sug 
Dept. 1 gestions showing the varied line of things which 





Ask Your Dealer for Them 
There are no strings—no conditions—no catch 
words to Goodrich’s world-wide offer: Send in a 
Goodrich tire that owes you anything. 
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320 Broadway w I people could depend op me to do for them. 
prospective customer on my route. If a per- = ~ . bd e ’ ° 
son Was skeptical I went back a second time. = = Goodrich Fair Treatment will settle m full settle 
| and before the second week was up I had 
| already become an institution in that locality. 
The B. F 
+. Goodrich C 
entire route and in addition get time to do all e e e OO ric ompany 
the various errands. Early in the morning — ° 
for farmers are up with the dawn~—I made the = Akron, Ohio 
anything that was on my list. Afterward fol- Automobile Racing Championship — Silvertown Cord Tires 
lowed miscellaneous errands, and, after a 
me orders to do errands for them the next day, 
which meant that I did not stop on the first 
| an agreement with me to put up a colored card 
by the door if they needed my services, so that 
oy, A 
i . ciated tute dutles fné thie encks Gael Ye GOODRICH FAIR LIST PRICES 4 
4 — vag ete ics sed em re dir ed SSF The standard of prices for the standard tires. Pay no more, << 
a 4 eevera imes e€mpo ari y ran a taxicaDd, or => . 
ibs BC O te K S rather a ‘‘jitney,” and called for an arriving LY] SH gy 30 x3 $11.35 31. x4 $21.60 36x4 $26.15 


New York t, 11d ht Not content with this merely impersonal 
Yaa | advertising, however, I interviewed every 
Greatly to my surprise, I had been engaged to 1; dl | 
do several errands before the first week was up, = g acaly generous y. 
Very soon it became apparent that I must 
follow a certain routine if I was to cover the 
first round, taking orders. Then I made a trip 4 : Ss ; P 
to Hempstead to buy groceries, dry goods = Also maker of the tires on which Dario Resta won the 1916 National 
hearty meal, the trip round to deliver goods. 
Oftentimes on this delivering trip people gave 
round the following morning and was thus 
| saved considerable time. Many people made 
I wasted no time in stopping if they did not. 
Other customers had an arrangement for me to 
| Bh! STALC POWDER visitor at the railway station. ; 30 x 3% 14.70 32 x 4 23.05 33 x 4% 30.65 
| J One day a week, Sunday, I rested, unless y S o x 344 15.35 33 x 4 23.70 35 x5 40.30 











m the origin: 7 Corylopsis—the talcum that someone had such an important errand that : : vcs Me 17.70 34 x im 24.60 37 x5 43.10 
} f} answers every requirement of the witching he was willing to pay two dollars for. This y ~~ : _ — == 








art of the toilette—from head to foot. : happened just five times during the summer, 
Its most potent appe alisits feminine qual- & | but, curious to relate, three of them came on 
ity of daintiness—its downy softness, ex- | the same day. 

; M = quisite smoothness, and mystic fragrance. > | These days of leisure I usually spent at the 























15c in U.S., 25c in Cone, Send 2c for sample fl | shore with some member of the family with 
A. P. BABCOCK CO. | whom I boarded, and my Sundays were there 
118 West 14th St. New York fore spent not only in the open air but in the 
: . : bracing salt air of the sea. Before a month had 
passed I was brown as a berry, had gained ten 
pounds and was rapidly gaining in strength of 


muscle. As for insomnia, I had already for 
iC 66 gotten that such a thing existed! 
as Uu ! } y’ ( *OUNTING out Sundays and the first two 
- weeks spent in drumming up trade, I 
- as easy to use as to say ) worked one hundred and four days, making an 
average of forty-five miles a day and of thirty 
is errands. Ata charge of twenty cents an errand 
see con the body and a total of three thousand one hundred and hy, , Natural Beauty 
Ct twenty errands I took in six hundred and a : 
: twenty-four dollars. Adding the ten dollars ; . 
ile fresh and sweet for Sund: Ly errands, the total of the summer’s Nature Sives most of us a head ol 
receipts was six hundred and thirty-four dol healthy hair. Don't let dandruff rob 
ur from bath to bath by neutralizing per- lars. The average of forty-five miles a day for you of its beauty when science gives us | | 


: one hundred and four days made a total of 
spiration odors. Applied 1 in a minute. four thousand six hundred and eighty miles Y. SHAMPOO 


Harmless to skin and clothing. driven. At two cents and a half a mile the lif, This scientific shampoo dis- | | 
solves the oily cap of dan- 


expense of operating the car amounted to one 
wef 21: »nt-st 2g 
Re 25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores. hundred and seventeen dollars. druff which clogs hair cells 


omend “MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia Paying all operating expenses, a profit of and pores of the scalp. Soap and water washing 
five hundred and seventeen dollars was left me, has no effect on this condition—the most fre 

[LE ~ or four hundred and thirty-two dollars if I = srg anion a 2 sion il san made, AOA 
IE Profitable Em ploymen t subtract the original cost of thecar. My salary London, 1913; Panama Pacific E xposition, 1915, Ob- 
: - as stenographer for the same length of time at tained by men at the best barbers, but you and the 
with a permanent income is offered to twenty dollars a week would have amounted cheeses com tee Xt at Roane, Baas 9 coos, See = 
earn women for getting the local new and re- to three hundred and sixty dollars, so I had ates Hg ——_ pow woe -~ phan gf oa! a cake or the wound and allowsit to heal. Always keep 
came newal subscriptions for The Ladies’ Home earned seventy-two dollars more than I would Fitch Shampoo Soap— the two constitute a Fitch 


SI \ it in the house for emergencies. 
~ y y 4 , e , it) 7 " e P 1am poo. : : 
mith Journal, The Saturday venting Post and have at my old position, own d a runabout If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct and WY At all druggists (10c., 25c.). Or send us 


Y Se ¥ . in spare time and, best of all, had regained perfect health tell us his name and we will supply you with either SS 2Sc. in stamps for the larger size by mail. 
free. The Country Gentleman in spare ume. P ng Te or I J -nd load one $2 or $i bottle and one bar soap, express paid \ » P e : : rs 
: : . oye and strength. Next summer I intend to loac \ Se aus Gm at Oe eee. Sak ao te 
For further information send a post card a sewing machine and ¢ ’pewrite , “Beauty Helps” Free. Write for this little book, written \ sur 8 1¢ Senuine. Dp 
boas addressed to THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING a sewing machine and a typewriter on my oe aioe abeinae hes Maenailh of 25 qatin ot Gapasiendes ta Gl S glass bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 
00 . ss z J ‘ < SHING auto and go farther away into the country to facturing toilet articles of real value. Sent Free. NEWSKIN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
~OMPANY, 248 Independence >quare, sell them. THE F. W. FITCH COMPANY, Boone, Ia. 
NY. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. WOE ~N . 


Manufacturers of 37 Toilet Speciallies (9) 
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“New-Skin’”| 


—for cuts and scrapes 
An antiseptic liquid for little hurts, It 
forms a waterproof covering that protects 
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ALL STYLES 


“Lets the 
Body Breathe” 


UNION SUITS 
For Men $1.25 
For Boys 65c 
SHIRTS AND pe, 
DRAWERS Garment 
For Men 60c 
For Boys 30c 



































Light, Elastic, Flexible, Form- fitting Underwear 


So easy you scarcely know you have any underwear on 


Boys romp all summer in ‘* Porosknit’’ 
without ever being bothered by the heat — 
men, too. The remarkable ‘“‘ ventilating 
holes” keep their bodies bathed in a clean 
circulation of air, 

The light “ Porosknit” fabric around the 
“holes” is made to quickly absorb perspira- 
tion and eliminate all feeling of “‘stickiness.’”’ 

Mothers like to have their boys wear 
“Porosknit” because it guards against sum- 


mer colds; they also appreciate this durable, 
easy-to-wash, rugged fabric, 
is built to withstand hard usage; requires 
little mending and lasts long. 
is reinforced. The closed elastic crotch in 
the Union Suits gives added comfort and 
prevents tearing of fabric under strain, 
Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’ Underwear is 
guaranteed, If not satisfactory in every re- 
spect, we will gladly refund your money, 


“**Porosknit’’ 


Every seam 


On Sale At Good Dealers’ 


Chalmers Knitting Co. 


Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle 
Ribbed Underwear for Winter 


Ansterdan, N. Y. 
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AN added touch of beauty is given to 
homes, both simple and elaborate, by 
Berry Brothers’ Enamels, Varnishes and 
Stains. These celebrated finishes are 
adaptable to an infinite variety of dec- 
orative schemes, and their high quality 
has made them first choice among home 
owners, architects and decorators for 
nearly sixty years. 


Write for our new illustrated booklet in colors show- 
Ing artistic schemes of decorating and wood finishing. 


ERRY BROTHER‘ 


wCORFO RATE © 
orlds Largest Varnish Makers 
Established 1858 
Factories: Detroit. Mich. Walkerville, Ont. San Francisco, Cal 
Branche principal Cities of the world. 


450 








Liquid Geanite 


FLOOR VARNISH 
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[elling Bookstore 


By Georgina Speare 


GD 


Vapeeeseaxeg| STARTED out some years 
| §% | ago, like many another young 
woman, upon a teaching ca- 
WA | reer. The work was pleasant, 
Py the hours were convenient and 
a1 the salary was fairly good, with 
prospects always of betterment; 
(PE ZLeh"* ) but unrecognized exactions of 
the work and assiduous attention to its infinite 
detail resulted in a set of badly frayed nerves, 
and | looked about for some other means of 
livelihood, 

Roseate visions of many kinds floated before 
my mind, but one after another they vanished, 
leaving meno nearer a decision, although much 
nearer the end of my savings. Then, one day, 
as I was sitting by my window reading “ David 
Copperfield,”’ came an idea: “Why not tell 
this story and others like it to boys and girls?’’ 
followed by another thought: “Can’t Il earn a 
living by it?” 

The secretary of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Assocjation in a near-by town was a good 
friend of mine, so I asked her to allow me to 
tell stories to a group of children in the institu 
tion in her charge. She was delighted with this 
proposal, suggesting the telling of stories to the 
children in the sewing class once a week, and 
continuing this through the winter. 

There was no remuneration except car fare, 
but it seemed a really big start, for I had taken 
the first definite step of associating myself with 
this work. 






| 
| 
| 
| 


jee this initial experience showed me the 
«demand for this kind of work, and I de- 
cided that there should be a fund available for 
the purpose of telling stories to children in the 
schools and public libraries. So I went to the 
Library Board with the idea. One of the mem- 
bers was So pleased with it that he suggested my 
asking some organization to pledge the money 
which would pay me for a course of twenty-five 
weeks through the winter and spring. 

I went to a woman’s club and asked the 
members to raise the money. After I had out- 
lined the work and illustrated it by telling a 
story, they voted unanimously to appropriate 
the necessary funds, and requested that the 
plan go into immediate operation, The Library 
Board and the librarian were consulted, and 
together we arranged for story hours once a 
week, 

Through some of the teachers I was enabled 
to bring the plan before the public-school chil 
dren, and [ also inserted a small advertisement 
in one of the daily papers. The children re 
ponded immediat¢ ly. Those who came once 
came again, and brought others with them. 
After the story hour they were taken to the 
children’s room in the library and allowed 
to look over the books in which the stories were 
found, 

The eagerness with which they sought out 
those books grew into an interest so real and 
noticeable that the parents could not fail to 
remark it, and thus many of the older folks 
asked if they, too, might come to the story 
hours, Soa story hour for them was started. 
This naturally meant a good deal of additional 
work, but it was not irksome; for, even with 
the close attention to detail necessary for 
familiarizing myself with the tales from Shak- 
spere, stories of the operas, old Greek dramas 
and mythology (all of which took their places 
in the series), the st udy was always absorbing 
and delightful. 

Now, combined with the story-telling idea, 
there had developed another in close relation 
to it—that of selling children’s books—the re 
sult of correspondence with publishers from 
whom it was necessary to order books for the 
story work, as there was no bookstore in the 
town and [ could not find what I needed at 
the library. 

Here were people hungry for books, with 
plenty of money to pay for them, but held back 
by the trouble of sending their orders out of 
town, An impulse seized me and resulted in 
my obtaining from one of the large publishing 
housesa Consignment of beautiful books, chosen 
by the house itself, with the privilege of re- 
turning within a specified time all copies not 
sold. 

Then, as the library needed books to show to 
the public, and the books I had secured needed 
a place in which to be displayed, an exhibit was 
arranged; and from its first day I was deluged 
with inquiries, such as: ‘“ What wonderful 
books! Where did you get them? Can’t you 
get this one or that one for me?” 


ND not only were children’s books the sub- 
L ject of inquiry, but also books on almost 
every subject under the sun. Suddenly a pic . 
ture flashedinto my mind. An attractive series 
of rooms fitted up in a homelike fashion, the 
walls lined with shelves, the shelves filled with 
books, sunshine streaming in the windows, a 
picture here and there, charm and simplicity 
on every Side. 

What was this vision? A home? Not ex- 
actly, though like a home in a general way. A 
library? No, and yetalibrary too. A school? 
No, but still a sort of school. Then what? you 
ask. My dear friends, a bookshop. 

Meanwhile the fame of the story hour had 
traveled far; I received letters and inquiries 
from distant places, all showing great interest 
in the work and some making most flattering 
and tempting offers for Jecture work and gen- 
eral instruction. These I had to decline, but I 
outlined a simple plan for instructing other 
teachers in story work, and inserted in a teach- 
ers’ periodical an advertisement of my Corre- 
spondence course. 


The number of answers received was aston- 
ishing. Not only from teachers did they come, 
but from mothers and librarians as well. With 
them came the query: ‘‘ Where can I get such- 
and-such a book?’’ [ had to rearrange my 
plan, lay out a definite course with the proper 
reference and story books as required and, 
since it was much easier for me than for my 
students to obtain these books, they were 
included with the course. Before long I hada 
really large class. 

Just then the way opened for me to remove 
to a near-by city and carry out my plans for a 
bookshop. I secured rooms in a fortunate loca- 
tion, near a large private school. They were 
comfortable, cheery and spacious rooms, so 
that I had room enough for a piano. With the 
aid of an accompanist I was able to interpret 
the opera storics to much better advantage. 
On account of this work, and the consequent 
orders for books on musical studies and rela 
tive subjects, my little library grew and grew. 


fb interest in children’s books was now 
firmly established, and inquiries on books 
of every kind came to me from Canada and the 
Gulf States, from Maine and California. With 
the increased sales came closer relations with 
the publishing houses, and their interest in my 
work led them to assist me in many ways. 

The sight of pupils passing my windows on 
their way to the private school aroused me to 
the fact that here was my raw material at my 
very hand. It was necessary only to get the 
children to come in. Once inside, I knew that I 
could hold them, but to get all of them in re 
quired something more than the appeal of the 
stories, strong though it might be; so I hung 
out a modest sign, and provided a small but 
complete stock of school supplies. 

The first day brought its reward, and it was 
not long before the children’s attention was 
drawn to the books and their interest aroused; 
and when | offered to tell them a story if they 
would come back after school, their delight 
brought me a sense of deep gratification. The 
children themselves spread the news broadcast. 
Once interested, they interested others, and 
not one have I ever lost. Many of the parents, 
eager to become acquainted with a subject 
that had aroused such enthusiasm in their 
children, came in to see what it was all about. 
I did a little circularizing work among these 
older folks, as well as some other advertising, 
and I saw the bookshop of my dreams becom 
ing areality. 

My bookshop, after little more than a year 


trial, is now an assured success. In this short 
time the growth of the shop has demanded the 
initiation of first one assistant, then anoth« fr, 


and together we have endeavored to increase 
its excellence as well as to augment its size. 
The aim for personal service being always up 
permost, each patron is catalogued, and his or 
her requirements, particular line or study and 
personal predilections duly noted. No pains 
are spared to meet the wants of each person. 

Although my bookshop is for adults as well 
as for children, yet its principal aim is to sat 
isfy the book needs of the younger generation. 
I think it is ‘‘ good business.” If the child be 
comes a book lover, the grown-up will be a 
book buyer. 

The share of the bookshop in this educative 
influence isa large one. To further it a room 
bright, sunny and attractive with pretty furni 
ture, pictures and books—has been arranged 
for the use of any children who may choose to 
come in. It contains not only a library which 
the children may use, but also quantities of 
stock books so placed that the child may take 
them from the shelves and look them over. 


N EACH Wednesday and Saturday after 

noon the children have the opportunity to 
hear stories and to receive formal instruction 
about the various editions, authors and illus 
trators. The story hours are always well at 
tended, the average being about twenty-five, 
and occasionally some of the parents come in 
as well. 

Book contests have also been arranged. 
These are held every two weeks, and consist of 
a paper containing twenty questions relative 
to some book, its author, etc., which the child 
may take home to look up and write out the 
answers. He is allowed a week for this, and 
during the remaining week we look over the 
papers and then award the winner his book 
prize. A recent paper was on Robert Louis 
Stevenson, whom the children knew best 
through his ‘‘ Child’s Garden of Verses.” 

One of the interesting features of this con 
test was that the winner was a boy only seven 
years old! These contests, instead of partaking 
of the nature of the dreaded “examination 
paper,” appeal more as a game to be played 
They also stimulate an interest in authors 
whose productions the children enjoy, but who 
are sometimes not appreciated until brought to 
their notice. 

To help form the book-buying habit in the 
child and to aid and foster its growth seemed 
of great importance to me. Small round seals 
were designed and printed, bearing the in 
scription, ‘‘A Book Fitly Chosen is a Lifelong 
Friend,’ containing a blank space for the 
child’s name, and a club was formed called 
“The Young Book Buyers.” A seal was given 
to each member to start with (to be used as a 
book plate) and one with each subsequent pur- 
chase of a book. These indicated a special dis- 
count and applied toward the price of some 
other book desired. The idea proved popular, 
and ina short time ““The Young Book Buyers” 
totaled over seventy members. 
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I Found Mi 








By Leila V. Suydam 


OME years ago my husband, 
who had been an actuary in an 
insurance office, suffered a 
breakdown in health and was 
unable to return to his position, 
which the doctors were united 
in declaring was too confining 

: 4! for him. This immediately 
brought up the question of how we were going 
to live, and the responsibility for this devolved 
upon me. We had a little money—a very 
little—enough to last us perhaps two or three 
months. And after that, what? I had no pro- 
fession; asa wage-earner I was simply the raw 
material. 

The flowers in the yard around our house 
were just coming into bloom. We had always 
had such a profusion of them that we had 
never known quite what to do with them all. 
One day my husband remarked rather dis- 
couragedly that it was a pity we could not sell 
such things. That gave me an idea, and I 
visited the managers of several apartment- 
house cafés and the stewards of a number of 
clubs and persuaded them to let me furnish 
flowers for their dining tables. For these | 
averaged about a dollar and fifty cents a table 
a month. I had about forty tables in all, upon 
which the flowers had to be changed every 
other day. 

Aside from the physical effort of this, I had 
great trouble in getting enough flowers. For 
a while I paid boys to bring them to me, to 
supplement the product of my own garden, 
until at length I hit upon the scheme of getting 
my friends to let me plant flowers in their 
yards on condition that I be allowed to gather 
them. This was a popular idea, for people’s 
automobiles are using up so much of their 
leisure nowadays they have little time for flow- 
ers. In addition to this the vestry of the church 
I attend permitted me to plant flowers in the 
church grounds. All this soon gave me an 
ample supply. 





4 pagers I was so much rushed at this 
~X time that I scarcely had time for meals, 
yet I soon perceived the possibility of greatly 
improving the appearance of the church 
grounds, which up to this time had been very 
flat and barren. JI planted the flowers in the 
places where I thought they would be most 
effective, and out of our slender funds bought 
some arbor vite trees and two or three of those 
picturesque blue spruces which, when combined 
with some rhododendrons and laurel I suc 


corte carmen meee oe meena in 
ceeded in transplanting, made very beautiful garden \s a result, by the time the first 3 
dark spots to mark the entrance to the ground arbutus appeared above the ground I had eight 
and to flank the teps to the church. orders for water garden I increased this list 
I also transplanted a number of the little to twelve by suggesting that if we took bid 
pines and cedars that grew abundantly in the upon so many—all at the same time—we could 


country roundabout, and planted them against 
the building to soften down the hard line of 
the stonework where it entered the ground. 

The effect of all this was quite magical, and 
at the end of a few weeks, when everything was 
in full bloom, the little church was a delight to 
the eye. Another idea suggested itself to me: 
I visited the rector of a near-by but richer 
church and offered for a percentage to plant its 
grounds. I succeeded in interesting the rector. 
Together with several of his vestrymen he 
visited our church and was so pleased, as were 
also the others, that they agreed to employ me 
at my own terms. 

In connection with this agreement I wish to 
say that a woman usually has a personal mag 
netism that a man does not posse in so great 


a degree, and if she can back up that magnet turted in a visit I paid to the more closely Many 
ism with proof of her capability she will usu built-up part of the city. Passing by the bacl thousands 
ally be given the work she is seeking. I have — yard of a corner house fronting on a residential of women ask 
: : ; : ‘ : themselves daily— 
never made the mistake of trying to appear avenue, | noticed that the sun shone between 


like a man simply because I happened to be 
dealing with men in a man’s business. I do not 
try to be brisk and snappy. I endeavor to be 
easy and pleasant and to tell the truth without 
reserve. As a result | find that, even when | 
do not get what I am after, I often leave 
friends behind me 

The vestry of the other church were fairly 
liberal with their allowance, and I was able to 
carry through a successful scheme of planting. 
I think almost everyone was pleased with the 
results. Incidentally it brought me another 
commission. Oneof the members of the church, 


mosquitoes. But before Jong their actual pur- 
pose became to amuse the owner. He had a 
white wooden bench placed beside the pool, 
and he would sit there by the hour, alternately 
reading and watching the fish and the flowers. 

These two achievements gave me a little 
notoriety and instilled in mea desire to do more 
landscape work and, if possible, to support us 
solely by means of it. But, before I could do 
much work at it, autumn came and chilled all 
the desire for gardens out of everyone’s mind 
With chrysanthemums and cosmos and the 
later flowers I kept my café tables decorated 
until nearly November. And then came a lull. 
I had no occupation. However, I had had a 
really prosperous summer and had been spar- 
ing enough with my expenditures, so that we 
had enough saved to carry us to spring. 

This seemed to be a good opportunity for me 
to learn more about landscape work. I ex- 
plained my aspirations to a landscape archi- 
tect of some reputation, and he offered to let 
me work in his office during the winter months 
for the sake of the experience. He was working 
on so many schemes that he was busy all the 
year round. By keeping always on the alert | 
soon came to be of real value to him in a small 
way, in return for which he taught me invalua- 
ble things: the big principles of landscape 
gardening—vistas, reflections, the massing of 
plants and trees and all the wonderful details 
of modeling with growing things. He let me 
take home books from his library, and my 
husband and I spent hours poring over pictures 
of the Boboli Gardens, the Villa d’ Este, and the 
like. This was not only education but inspi- 
ration for me. 


ONG before the first of March I began to lay 

~ plans for my work as soon as spring should 
come. There was an old couple near by who 
had recently purchased a place with an old 
fashioned garden badly run down. I went to 
them, not now as a novice but as a real land 
scape architect with two successfully com 
pleted projects to which I could point. I did 
pvint tothem. They were not beautiful to look 
upon on the twenty-second of February, but 
the word picture my former client gave of his 
water garden so stirred the imaginations of the 
old-fashioned garden owners that they knew 
they must have a water garden too. 

The enthusiasm for water gardens spread. | 
nurtured that enthusiasm tenderly. I even 
went to the length of giving an illustrated talk 
in the parish hall upon Italian fountains and 


get very good terms for them 

I find now that I can get a commission from 
nurserymen for the plants I purchase for my 
garden schemes. ‘This helps greatly. I keep 
going back to the gardens I have completed 
showing the owners how to care for the plants 
and finding out where I have made mistakes. 
If anyone is not satisfied | make him complain 
to me. One man was disgusted because he 
could not keep fish in his pond. I soon found 
that the reason was that he also kept a cat. 
The situation was relieved by building a tiny 
iron fence about six inches high just at the edge 
of the water. 


saree of side issue to my busine but an 
d interesting and fairly profitable one 


the tall city buildings straight into this yard 
yet that it was flag-paved and thoroughly un 
inviting behind its iron fence. I judged from 
the appearance of the house that it was in 
habited by the kind of people who would take 
to the suggestion of turning that back yard 
into a sunny garden. I found out who they 
were, went to see them and finally did make a 
sunny garden out of it. This was the beginning 
ol quite a little business I built up in the tran 
forming of city back yard 

I try to get human interest into all my 
chemes. While working to please the eye, | 
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No better introduction to Royal Society could be had than the purchase of one 
or more Royal Society Package Outfits, which comprise fifty-six dainty articles of 
fine quality including Under Garments, Shirtwaists, Dressing Sacques, Boudoir Caps, 
articles for Infants, Girls and Boys, also decorative and useful pieces for the home. Each 
package contains the stamped material, sufficient floss of proper kind, size and twist to 
complete the embroidery and full instructions. Retailing at 25 cents to $1.75, except in 
Canada and foreign countries. The garment shown, Envelope Combination No. 614, 
stamped on fine quality Nainsook, retails at 85c. Many of these Package articles 
are entirely sewn, ready for the embroidery. Upon request we will send our new book 


“THE HOPE CHEST” 


but full of interest for every lover of needlework. 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc., 











and include the latest circular of Package Outfits. 


The Hope Chest contains numerous suggestions especially for the bride-to-be, 


Union Square West, 
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*“*How can! earn some 
money?” They have a 
vital need for more money 
—to meet the increased cost of 
living—to help support a family— we 
pay off a mortgage or buy a home—to 
educate their children—to pay doctor’s bills 
—there are many reasons why. We have an- 
swered this question for them, and in the past 22 
years 


WE HAVE HELPED MORE THAN 12,000 


They have founded growing and prosperous businesses and each 
month sees them making more money. 
By our help one mother of two small children is banking $50 each 





WRITE TO-DAY i 











y 1} 
Yi 1} UR most successful repre | 
, seat : 4 month after paying all expenscs. O dativen a4 Va ; 
a middle-aged gentleman who was generally also strive to touch the hidden spring in people Ae, Iwo sisters, over fifty, with no business training save ours, bought | ciehunae poate reg ‘ wei ia } 
supposed to have an abundance of money, hearts. Lately | thought of the idea of making @e@ aad paid for a home and ten-acre chicken farm in three years. World’s Star goods are so well || 
; 4 i 7 i j i “yj x , . ¢ % Te ‘rs oO and s oroug satis 
asked me to advise him as to the planting of — birds establish homes in the gardens I planned Ae Vin ex-s¢ om a makes chat A nga Ten ys 4 A pe rl yl elon ag Poa 
si nis é é y ; va o . adee y y ay ‘ age, y ‘ i: ying that sales are easy. You do 
the grounds about his house. The house was Martins are typical twentieth-century bird f together made enough money to pay off the mortgage wo California not have to look for customers, | 
ne r A : > RE . women are making a weekly average of $50 apiece year after year. (palerioakuettatacearaa i 
in an expensive part of town, andthe grounds Instead of building houses they go about They sell Vnur’ haat dist? eatebtnie: he It 
were not very large. This did not give me very searching for apartments in house other 9 - || people around the corner, every || 
much chance, but at the same time | knew _ people have built. Four, eight and sometime ; Ol S ar } ee ee ee | 
that I must make good upon this commission, — sixteen families of martins in one house are ; H . Kh 14 J | wear! Just start out and show your 
for I had decided there was a real opportunity easy things to obtain. The houses must be () osiery and LAA KIL ease ce Cesc an phy 
A : : ‘ i . R S y | e profi ire from $1 t 
for me in landscape work. built of certain dimensions with entrances of H Inderwear $6.00 an he In other i 
certain Size uitable for the passage ol marti ta 1 nt 
FINALLY hit upon just the proper thing. I but not of other bird It is the addition of to women who appreciate the desirability and convenience of selectir } 1onl i mon 
J J pI f 
j i t \ } “ " r vood i t 
built the gentleman a water garden. It wa these things that makes my gardens, to my the family garments in the privacy of their own rete , reg nts 1 
¢ . . . ; e placed in sanitary pa ges, sealed, and not touched by humar . i] 
a pool about ten feet long by four feet wide and mind, alive and ful! of the inner charm of are placed itary | ‘ , id n . : | ind |} 
: panes ; hands until the seal is broken in the home. : | 
two iIcet deep, made of concrete. It was very nature, which is a thing man cannot simulate e 
: j 2 s - a | 
inexpensive, costing less than twenty-five dol by any formal scheme of landscaping. The SAME Success Awaits You rarely sat i any- | 
lars. This was pleasing to the owner, for rich My husband accompanies me upon most of : , Sr ee - 
Saw t : 1it] ine 4 at There is no question about this. Our Sales Instructor will explain _ dace 
people for some reason, are happier in having my expeditions—no longer in a wheeled chair; Pt dee ; ‘ tative of the largest f || 
. aie A : : : ; . fully this pleasant and profitable way of making money to take care a a irs Span 
their funds administered economically than the open air has done wonders for him. IH of your needs. We take all the risk and make it easy for you to start - iatoines | 
most of their poorer brethren. In the pool I — is the man of broad vision; | am the developer, rizht away. A a ettonss 
planted a variety of things, among them water — the detail subduer. It was his diplomacy that Send for our beautiful colored catalogue illustrating and describ aes : 


lilies, water hyacinths, water poppies, and that 
long, delicate, fernlike plant one sees growing 
in so many fountains and outdoor pools. The 
name of this was an especial delight to my 
patron; it is myriophyllum proserpinacoides, 
and when he was asked the name of it, it was 
a great pleasure for him to astound his ques- 
tioner by replying in full. 

I put in the pool a dozen or more gold- 
fish. whose purpose was to destroy breeding 


got me the commission to do the landscape 
work for the new country club. And my work 
there gave me an undisputed claim to the title 
of landscape architect. 

We are quite prosperous now. We are not 
and never will be rich; for one reason, because 
we spend so much of our time and effort on 
each commission that we can only take so many 
each year. But this very attention to detail is 
the real joy of our work. 








ing the complete lines. It shows how easy it is to become a World 
Star money maker. 

We protect our representatives in their territory and make prompt 
deliveries. Write today. 


. Financially Independent 





BAY CITY, MICH. 


We have been in business here for twenty-two years 
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Get your mirror to tell you 
what your friends will not 








“\O to your mirror now and try to see 
your skin as others see it. “Take your 
mirror to a window or a strong light, 

get close to it and really study your skin! Find 
out just what is keeping your complexion from 
being attractive. 


Once you have done this, and have found out 
exactly what is the matter with your skin, you 
have taken the first step toward actually chang- 
ing your skin and making it more attractive. 


For whatever condition you find, 7t can be 
changed! Conspicuous nose pores, oily skin and 
shiny nose, a blemished skin, blackheads or a 
sallow, colorless complexion —you can begin 
at once to change any of these. 


Don’t say, ‘‘It’s useless to try to 
change the skin itself’’ 


It changes every day in spite of you! As o/d skin 
dies, new skin forms to take its place. This new skin 
will be just what you make it, and will make or mar 
your entire complexion accordingly. 


By giving this new skin proper external treatment 
you can make your complexion just what you would 
love to have it. Or—by neglecting to give the new 
skin proper care as it forms every day you can keep 
your skin in its present condition and forfeit the charm 
of “A skin you love to touch.” 


Which will you do? Will you begin at once to 
bring to your skin the charm you have longed for? 
Then start tonight one of the famous Woodbury skin 
treatments. Three of them are given on this page. 
Many others are given in the booklet illustrated below. 
You will be sure to find among these one suited to the 
needs of your skin. Use it persistently, and your com- 
plexion cannot help taking on, gradually but surely, 
the greater clearness, freshness, and charm of “A skin 
you love to touch.” 

Is one of these treatments yours ? 

If one of the three treatments given here is suited 
to the needs of your skin, you can begin at once— 
tonight—to bring to your complexion the charm you 
have longed for. Ask for Woodbury’s today wher- 
ever you buy your toilet things—at your druggist’s or 
toilet counter. A 25c cake is sufficient for a month 
or six weeks of any of these three treatments. Get a 
cake today and begin your treatment tonight. You 
will find Woodbury’s Facial Soap for sale by dealers 
everywhere throughout the United States and Canada. 


Blackheads! ; 
Is there any- bi > 
thing so no- 
ticeable as 
this trouble? 
They are a 
confession of 
the wrong 
cleansing 
method, 
Change to 
the one given 
here. 

























Oily skin— 
shiny nose ! 

If this is your bug- 
bear, make the lather 
treatment a daily 
habit and be done 
with thal bugbear for- 
ever! 











Sallow —colorless! 
Sucha skin needs 
awakening, en- 
livening. It will 
yield to the effec- 
tive treatment 
described here. 


/ Send now for this 
miniature edi- 
tion of the Wood- 
bury Book on the 
Skin and its 
needs. 

(See offer at the 
right.) 
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So dingy with blackheads! 


Blackheads are a confession of the use of the wrong 
method of cleansing for that type of skin which is 
subject to this disfiguring trouble. The following 
Woodbury treatment will keep such a skin free from 
blackheads. 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the skin is red- 
dened. Then with a rough washcloth work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it into the 
pores thoroughly—always with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with clear, hot water, then with 
cold—the colder the better. If possible, rub your 
face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. Always dry 
the skin carefully. 


So oily and shiny—especially my nose! 

lirst cleanse your skin thoroughly by washing it 
in your usual way with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. Wipe off the surplus moisture, but 
leave the skin slightly damp. Now work up a heavy 
warm water lather of Woodbury’s in your hands. 
Apply it to your face and rub it into the pores thor- 
oughly —always with an upward and outward motion 
of the finger tips. Rinse with warm water, then with 
cold—the colder the better. If possible, rub your 
face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 


So sluggish and colorless ! 


Dip your washcloth in very warm water and hold 
it to your face. Now take the cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, dip it in warm water and rub the cake 
itself over your skin. Leave the slight coating of 
soap on for a few minutes until the skin feels drawn 
and dry. Then dampen the skin and rub the soap 
in gently with an upward and outward motion. Rinse 
the face thoroughly, first in tepid water, then in cold. 
Whenever possible, rub the face briskly with a piece 
of ice. Always dry carefully. 


Send 4c now for book of famous 
skin treatments 

One of these Woodbury treatments is suited to the 
needs of your skin. We have space to give just three 
of them on this page, but you can get them all, to- 
gether with valuable facts about the skin and its needs 
which few people know, in a miniature edition of the 
large Woodbury Book, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
For 4c we will send you this miniature edition and a 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough for a 
week of any of these famous skin treatments. For 
10c we will send the miniature book and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder! 
Write today! Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
104 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Lid., 104 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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1. To confine 
shoulder straps 
are these clasps. 
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2. To hangon 
one’s girdle is 
this Paisley 
vanily case 
adorned with 
beaded gold 
ribbon. 
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3. This monkish 


collar with a deep 
square back bultons 
on the shoulders. 
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beads ornament 





5. For the button 
hole is this taffeta 
beaded nosegay. 





7. Chic moiré bow 
to finish a high 








4. Green wool leaves and colored China 
this 
striped-leather belt. 


N ONE OF THE FIFTH AVENUE SHOPS 

the other day I saw an adorable costume for 
out-of-town wear. The skirt was of that very 
high-luster Georgette satin, simply trimmed with 
a few best-quality white pearl buttons. Then to 
be worn over this skirt was a velveteen coat in a 
rich shade of petunia. The separate waist that 
completed the costume was one just received 
from the other side and was of sheer batiste, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace; its principal 
feature was the new neckline, very like the one 
shown on this page at the lower right. I recom- 
mend such a costume as being very chic. 


YOLKA DOTS, POLKA DOTS and again 
polka dots, so says Paris, and I’m wondering 
if they will find an equal popularity here. Me- 
thinks they will, for they always seem to go 
with summer somehow. I’m told that never 
were polka dots used in so many ways: gradu- 
ated to form lines; in clusters to form circles; 
in designs to look like flowers; in fact, they are 
used in every conceivable way. This isn’t the 
first time that polka dots have descended upon 
us, as some of you who can remember as far back 
as 1899 can testify. 


S FOR THE NEW COLORS—when I first 
heard of grége, the newest color of the sea- 

son, I imagined it to be an adaptation of gray 
and beige, but my French dictionary enlightened 
me and told me differently —that it was the color 
of raw silk just as it comes from the cacoon. 
After seeing the color I can best describe it as 


the color of string. When combined with navy 
blue it has the quiet dignity so much sought by 
our well-dressed women. 

Another color which will come in for a close 
second is pervenche, a bluish lavender. While it 
is not a color that can be worn becomingly by all 
women, nevertheless there are enough that can 
wear it to make it popular. Bluet is an advisable 
color this season; and all shades of vivid yellow 
are good for sport wear. 
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12. Not satisfied with merely buttoning 
in front, this satin girdle buttons twice in 


"Pag RATHER UNUSUAL QUESTION, back under an inch-wide plaiting. 


still a reasonable one, came from a reader 
way down East: “I have occasion to visit a 
relative lying ill in a hospital, and I argue that 
*tis up to me to try and wear different clothes 
each time I visit the hospital—this to give the 
patient something new to think about and to 
get her away from herself, the lady in question 
happening to be one extremely fond of dress. 
What is your opinion?”’ I agree with you per- 
fectly, for I can well understand how a lady lying 
with nothing but bare walls before her day and 
night would receive inspiration from attractive 
clothes. I might add a little postscript to this 
and tell of a very nice way to make the same 
patient happy: Instead of sending now and 
then a big bunch of flowers, which wither after a 
day or two, why not leave an order with the 
florist to send each day a tiny bouquet, one that 
can be held in the hand or pinned on her gown 
or pillow? Thus the fragrance of the flowers can 
be freshly enjoyed each day—and again it gives 
the patient something to look forward to, 





13. Around a net center an 
organdie border, lace edged, 
made this collar. 





straw-colored 
















14. Two-toned magenta and violet kid rest- 
gown girdle trimmed with fawn-colored 
suede flowers and colored beads. 





16. Daintiness, the essential of feminine 


underwear, is evident in this pretty camisole 
stock. with a yoke top made of very fine talting. : 
| stock > ? b ; ys , s 15. Small 
| brilliant beads 
| combined 
| — with larger 











6. I:mbroidered net lace forms the 
up per edge of this exquisitely dainly 
pink Georgette crépe chemise. 





9945. One reason why women love to garden is because 
of the attractive clothes which are made for that very 
purpose. This Ienglish set is of grége Eponge, and both 
hat and lunic are trimmed with jade-green wool. 
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ones trim this 
black moiré 
nec klac é. 


Like a many- petaled 











aster is this flowered 























8. Crochet bag with ribbon bag with a 
bone holders into fe n satin 
which the needle ollom. 
is placed. . » 
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9. Again the box-plaited skirt, and this one 11. No longer can we look down on shoes. Having outgrown their lowly position they steadfastly refuse 18. With a round-necked French blouse 


in heavy sport silk has white plaits which 


to be downtrodden again. 


In white washable kid, plain or tipped, are these smart high boots with French 


trimmed with the unmistakable plaitings 











turn to many colors in between. or English heels, and of canvas and kid the low shoes, the one on the right trimmed with blue leather. 


was worn a piqué skirl belied and pocketed, 
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ice 2s ill be given when the request is accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 

NOTE—Nos. 3, 6, 9, 11 and 18 may be bought ready-made, and prices and houses where they may be purchased wi Z 
| | For the i articles, which you can tor Se at home, such help as we can give by mail, including directions for Nos. 8, 13 and 16, will be forwarded upon receipt of 6 cents. Patterns of waists 
| Nos. 9940 and 9942 come in sizes 36 to 42; skirts Nos. 9592 and 9943, in sizes 24 to 32, and coat No. 9945, in sizes 34 to 42—all 15 cents each. Address the Fashion Editor. 
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This 


“ plage,”’ 
waxy flowers in pink, blue and violet. 





pay! MET 
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Around thecrownof a black Neapolitan 
hat, with a graceful droopy brim, was 
entwined an ostrich plume in begonia 
red, and for contrast a pink rose. 


Abcuanagatyy it Heneaga smn sen czy Hoses AAMAE Sy NODA ana AH HVHEESCAN HAL tn AO NAOSOO AE Seg 
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DT LL Ln TE NSU AANA ILEANA ditt 
Ambitious loques rise lo unsurmount 

able he tghisin Sront this Season. This 

one with crown of velours hemp in ko 

linsky brown is satin draped 


this 








= tic 3 






Withthe rise in leather one quile natur- 
ally expects to find it on halts. This 
graceful casque of white kid is embroid- 
ered in créte (cockscomb red) yarn. 


above 
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From a 


blue hemp borrowed. an 
idea for its front brim. 
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Chanel, 
clothes, is making hats of ribbon like this one 
* in lwo shades of blue. 
edge is a silky fringe made by the raveled ends. 
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hat with crown of caterpillar braid is in 
the new sand color, wreathed with 


A spring hat does nol necessarily mean a straw 
hat. [t may be but a tagal straw underbrim, with 
the crown and brim draped in crépe, like this. 
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Reboux decided that ostrich jeathers 
should come to the fore and made this 
graceful hat of black liséré straw 
adorned with a plume in Nattier blue. 
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mandarin hat 
Breton sailor in 


Good enough to eat were 
the cirefine’’ vegetables 
which crowned this 
lichen-green hat. 


The war is responsible for many of the 
new high hats and especially for this 


one in mist gray with a crown of birds’ 
breasts pierced by two enormous pins. 


This smart navy sailor 
hat, with a medallion of 
antique gold roses in 
front, takes the veilas a 
background, draping il 
from the brim. 


who dictates the fashions in sport Indeep violet liséré straw is this coquettish lit- 


tle hat in the becoming scoop shape. Pinkish 
mauve roses, foliage and Russian violets in the 
new *‘ cirefine” finish are around the crown. 


To emphasize its French origin, this 
straw toque in glistening Nubian brown 
accepted as trimming a feather fancy 
in the familiar Na poleontc outline. 


lround the brim 


ULSI UUOUAOOAUAAA ANNA AVE Wit ANH EOOLAAA OAS HENLE TT TT ALAN qi tnitt 


A quadricorne hat of black liséré, partly 
covered with Madonna blue cré pe, with 
rococo roses and velvet chignon streamers. 


This sport hatin blue vierge corded taf 
Sela with high, softly dented crown is 
wreathed with small cameo pink flowers. 


Wadi intl WH DEEL iN t HH ani OT t ALAHLLIN UUUULAA NA Hitt DTT LRA CALL ee 











| A SUUATALLNLMLINNSDOSLLL SNA at H Ul AULLAUUNMASASROAMDOS TYAN Uti AANULUO ARUNDEL AT) DOUUALLAULINONE NA ARO ENU EAMONN uviseaneae natn TT TUTTE Aid 
: ays ime stitching is one of the means use d In Paris they express their overwhelming There are all kinds of cornered hats this Again the universally known Bona parte hat 
4 go a ners ~~ m bets of military origin. sympathy for their country by wearing spring, bul this flag-blue hemp straw, with in a charmingly feminized version with violet 
4 * h — helmet above is in framboise Bonaparte hats like this in glossy black a very tall crown, soutache braided, ts one covering on a tulle background. With it is 
Jaulle stitched in-dark blue milan, trimmed with a brilliant cockade. of the newest. carried a violet bag with taffeta strings. = 
HULA ANIA  AAA i tuitt ee PULL AANA INRA YY UAAANLLYOORMAE YSU IMA AOU UNAM Hibili TULL CME ERLLLLELLL i ULLAL 4 0 OAM H UUTL(NYOOPODLMEA LL GMQVOORPA SATE) UDP HENNA GAA SULA OAM HEHE 208 TY UAGGE AUMUND LLL Ait “ it TY : 
IOTE Ceo , : . : . 
NOTE — Addresses of shops where these hats may be purchased will be given upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope, accompanying the request, sent to the Fashion Editor, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
» - ~ ae et 
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The Baby—His Clothes 


EMIT LLL 











14. “ Have a swim with me,” 
says this cork bath fish. 
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1. To separate the smaller . bbe ” 4 
garments from the larger ones ae , es con soa Mears 20. F L i 
is the purpose of this bag 7. The careful mother takes no sweater with Angora trimmings. Pisthe te ata, 
chances, but draws on warm rubber doll dressed 
r, bootees when baby is outdoors. in @ knitted cover 


and cap and or- 
namented with 
bells. 


8. Wee pad- 
ded silk 
moccasins, 
aed silk em- 
2. A muslin top is often preferred on broidered. 
the flannel Gretchen petticoat. 















15. Pink satin coverlet, 
tufted with bows and 
featherstitched at the 
edges. 
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%. Se ig walle O r 
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Wn | 
~ 
6215 16. This wool sleeping cap 24. Cross-stitched linen | 
3. Another Gretchen yee for baby bids defiance to bath towel and cheese- | 
pellicoat made of flan- PO Oo wintry weather. cloth washcloths. 
nel to the shoulders, A e 
simply hand button- : 
hole d. 


9119 


11. This sturdy little chap kicked himself free from his 
long dress at six months and went straight into rompers 
like these, skipping the period of restrictive short dresses. 


9. A dainty 26-inch dress of batiste, hand 
made with tucks, featherstitching and lace. 





Ze. Novel idea 
in a knitted sock 
with a set-in 








17. For car 


4. SS Kitty . 
riage wear 


Comfort” out- 


side of ggithost tre these square vamp 
i , agile » ’ sulin em- 

baby’s ae . : 

hate ¥ a broidered 

“er ; Ee 4 boolee 

waler | , oolees. 








bag. 





12. The latest approi ed 
knitted bootees for baby 
have ‘“‘knee”’ tops. 18. Faille silk, beautifully embroid- 
ered, made this carriage robe. 












‘4 ~ . ° \ " i ‘ 
S@. 5. On the right is the flannel roller | 
> .. &. and the silk-and-wool shirt for the 4 | \ 
ss ‘ ; 
SS Wy. new baby. After six week 4 { \ 
wast” ey ee, the silk-and-wool-woven { 4 \y ¥ 
= roller replaces the j 4 ' * 
flannel band. | ’ 
' 
“~~ ¥ | } 
A & ie 
git Att 
6741 6468-9745 ep —lY 
6. Pink satin ribbon and rosebuds cover 13. ‘To tuck the Baby Bunting in,” 19. The simplest trimmings are the best, as 23. Acoat(No. 9745) and a cap (No. 
baby’s coat hanger, carriage strap and cover when sleeping outdoors, is this pale blue the scalloped edge, with fine hand-run tucks, 6408) of faille silk, with a delicate design 
clasps. padded silk cozy wrap. on baby’s first long batiste petticoat. in hand embroidery, for His Majesty. 


Twi wnt Mm mera i wv LUTDMUANL Aas SN ad TRG et SMU LANL HALL MEAG LAN UDO USSU AABES AGUAS LSS 0 AERA ME AAU MEY ARAL | 








NOTE — Patterns can be supplied for Nos. 9119, 6215, 6741, 6615, 6468 and 9745 at ten cents each. Send number and money to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. Directions for knitting the sweater, socks and cap, and information about making or buying many of the other articles, will be sent upon request, accompanied by 6 cents in stamps | 
to cover the cost of material and the service. Address the Fashion Editor. If you need further help about baby’s clothes write Mrs. Martha Mason, in care of THE HOME JOURNAL. | 
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New Art in Crochet — , 


| iteb esta 
Threadkraft 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OR 


Through Bucilla Blue Book 
Vol. 9—15c, this fascinating 
work is for the first time in- Pn 
troduced to needleworkers. | . M m ©: ~~ 
bt VY A ZA ? CHM om yy Ayal Y 

Get your copy. It enables f 1\e @ /} K Qa 2 ver 
even the beginner to cro- a 

co-gel paige Spccun i Tae oo 7. | HE new fashions, as always, are inter- is made of the same material as the sleeve. 
of quaint and interesting 


iL ae JUL 


V7. j ii rey 
































































esting this spring and I’ve no doubt that This is put in as a separate section, and should 
Indién Basket Work. by now many Home JourNat mothers’ be attached only with loose tacks—made of 
are preparing the spring and summer ward- heavy silk and a quarter of an inch long. 
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REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Need Tew 


Another BUCILLA Achievement 


| Cote br-teMme Motu--(el au-tiame-U-4-theME-so0)e)ol-t-)r 4-1 mm oi tlenllt Meer leloaveblelte 
not only supplying the very highest quality products but in 
constantly creating new needlework ideas. 


For illustrations and complete instructions for making a wide variety of 


baskets, bags, mats, pillows and many other novelties in this new art, get 
Bucilla Blue Book Volume 9. Other new books you should have are: 
Bucilla Blue Book of Crochet Vol. 7- 


Crochet—10c. 


Bucilla Ball Yarn Blue Book Vol. 8, featuring many fashionable Spring 


and Summer worsted articles—10c. 


Insist upon Bucilla for all Crochet and Tatting. Guaranteed Boil Proof 
Colors. Bucilla Embroidery Cottons are Guaranteed Absolutely Wash 
Fast.—‘'A Perfect Thread for Every Purpose.” 


Ask for Illustrated Circular of the new Bucilla Package Outfits. 
Bucilla Needlework Products are on sale everywhere. 


Bernhard Ulmann Co. Inc., 107K Grand Street, New York 
py one — 
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latest ideas in Filet and Novelty 
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Don't cut the cuticle. Cut- 
ting leaves a rough, ragged 
edge—makes hangnails. 












ay 


the 


What specialists say 
about cutting 


Over and over specialists repeat the advice. “Do not 


trim the cuticle.” ‘‘Under 


no circumstances should 


scissors or knife touch the cuticle.” “Cutting is ruinous.” 





Shoemaker, the famous skin 
specialist, says: 
“‘Some persons are so obtuse 
to the beauty of the delicate 
edge of skin at the base of 
the nail that they actually 
trim it away, leaving an ugly, 
red rim like the edge of an 

inflamed eyelid.” 

To meet the use for a harm- 
less cuticle remover, the 
Cutex formula has been es- 





around the base of the nail, 
pushing back the cuticle. 
Wipe off the dead surplus 
skin and rinse your hands in 
clear water. 

Until you try it you cannot know 
how successful a Cutex manicure 
is; you cannot realize what a great 
improvement even one application 
makes. 

Learn what it means to you 

— start today 

Ask for Cutex, the new Cuticle 


pecially worked out. Cutex abe (Maik aaaehthe wail Remover, wherever toilet prepara- 


does away with cutting, 


the stage, says 


perfectly gowned women on| tions are sold. Cutex comes in 50c 
“7 don't see and $1.00 bottles. Introductory size 


makes it possible for you to | Aew/Zevertoleratedhavingmy | 25c. Cutex Nail White, the cream 





¥ ff . cuticle cut—Cutex makes my which “moves all iscolorations 
keep a perfect cuticle and nails look so much better." hic as es all disc braetOns 





from underneath the nails, is only 





shapely nails. 
Cutex is perfectly harmless 

The moment you use it you realize 

that you have found at last the one 

simple, successful way to take care of 

your cuticle. 


Surplus cuticle vanishes at once! 
Use Cutex just once on your nails. 
Open the Cutex package and you will 
find orange stick and absorbent cot- 
ton. Wrap cotton around the end of 
the stick and dip it into the Cutex 
bottle. Then gently work the stick 


25c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, 
paste,or powder form, is also 25c. If your favorite 
shop has not yet secured a stock, write direct. 


Send for a Midget Manicure Set 
Send 14c for complete Cutex Manicure Set— 
10c for Manicure Set and 4c for packing and 
postage. Enough to last for at least six appli- 
cations—Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cutex Nail 
White, Cutex Nail Cake, Cutex Polishing Paste, 
Cutex Cuticle Comfort, even including cotton, 
orange stick and emery board. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 502 9 West Broadway New York 
If you live in Canada, send 14c to MacLean, Benn & 


Nelson, Ltd., Dept. 502, 489 St. Paul St., West Mon- 
treal, for your sample set and get Canadian prices. 


Discard your cuticle 
scissors. Use Cutex, 
harmless cuticle remover. 
See what one application does! 
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robes for their daughters. 

The prudent woman, be- 
fore making any purchases 
at the stores, gets out the 
last year’s Jaid-aways and 
looks them over to see just 
what there is and if they can 
be made over or fashioned 
to look like up-to-date 
clothes. It isn’t so difficult 
as one would imagine to add 
a bit of new material to an 
old garment and completely 
change the style. For in- 
stance, take a suit (No. 
9922) for a girl of about 
fourteen; add a new piece 
of material to the bottom of 
the coat, and cut it away 
at the front to let the new 
string sash appear; then 
face the revers with the 
same plaid as the sash, and 
immediately you have a 
1917 model. 

If your skirt hasn’t 
enough material to make a 
box or a side plaited skirt, 
why leave it as it is, unless 
’tis too full; then take out 
a little, remembering that 
a young girl’s skirt should 
be larger than a grown- 
up’s. It should be about 
6 inches off the ground. 

Then take No. 





The edges of this entire 
gown and each band of 
trimming are finished with 
the new ribbon machine 
stitching done with double 
floss, the lines of stitching 
being run as closely to- 
gether as possible. 

The over or front section 
and back of this gown, as 
well as the front and back 
sections of the skirt, are 
made of the different ma- 
terial—either the old or 
the new, as each individual 
case happens to suit best. 
The skirt hangs straight 
and rather close-fitting, 
measuring not more than 
from two yards to two 
yards and a half in width. 
The collar and cuffs are of 
fine handkerchief linen. 


| Satey Y school or college 
~ girl needs a cover-all 
coat on the order of No. 
9923. In fact such a coat 
that can be used for both 
day and evening occasions 
is absolutely necessary. If 
yours of last year was made 
of all one material, why not 
buy a short length of new 
a contrasting color would be 
best—and add 





9925, an ex- 
tremely practical 
one-piece dress 
for a girl of six- 
teen, with suffi- 
cient “softness” 
and fullness to 


These rompers(No.221), in sizes from six months 
to one year, can be cut from one yard of 36-inch 
material. We have had a special pattern made to 
sell for6 cents. If you want one, send tothe Fashion and belt? The 
Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


the new pockets 
coming from the 
shoulder, new 
cuffs, new collar 


only finish neces 
sary for these 





make it becoming to either the slim or the fuller 
figure. The gown could be well worked out in 
serge and satin combination, or in taffeta and 
Georgette crépe, or in the newer crépe chiffons 
and ninnette; or again, in some of the figured 
Paisley chiffons, which could be charmingly 
used with plain-colored taffetas. 

The sleeve is a kimono raglan fitted high on 
the shoulder, and the fullness taken out at the 
underarm to give a long, slender line. The sec- 
tion from the shoulder around the deep armhole 








DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the misses’ designs shown on 





trimmings is two rows of machine stitching 
done with double floss. 

If your old coat has buttons down the front 
buttoning through, and you wish to hide them, 
put a strip of the new material, about two 
inches wide, all the way down to the bottom of 
the coat; this will accomplish its purpose and, 
too, will be an added finish. Notice the belt, 
and that it is a little above the waistline 
a very becoming line ’tis, too, for the young 
girl. 





this page can be supplied 


for fifteen cents each, post-free. No. 9922 comes in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years ; No. 9923 comes 
in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, and No. 9925 comes in size 16 years only. If there is no agency 
for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern Department of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia ; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 
and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 


Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Bacon at Its Best— 
Oval Label Quality! 


NE of Armour’s first products was bacon; and 











Kor Armour’s production is not confined to any single 


ied 


icy 
me 
Of 
(14 
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—— 





bacon is sti// one of Armour’s first products! 

For the famous Oval Label Brands — Star 

and fedbesé—we select only the choicest of 
the millions of pounds we cure yearly. Unvarying 
high quality and flavor, perfected by the Armour cure, 
have won for Armour’s Bacon its unquestioned pre- 
eminence on the National breakfast table. 


The Armour Oval Label on bacon assures you, no 
matter in what part of the country you buy it, a never- 
changing standard of quality—fat and lean in any pro- 
portion you may ask for—delicious slices that always 
come from the pan with the same appetizing goodness. 


Whether your purchase be Star Bacon (in strips) 
or feu’ea Sliced Bacon (in cartons or glass jars)— or 
whether it be any of over a hundred other perfect food 
products—the Armour Oval Label always assures you 
the top grade of the best in foods from everywhere. 


locality. Armour takes products from where Nature 
grows them best and carries them, under ideal tempera- 
ture, to where they are most needed. 


To be sure you are buying Armour’s best a// you 
need to know 1s the Armour Oval Label—the mark 
reserved to distinguish highest quality. In addition to 
being on Star and feedes? Bacon, you will find it 
marking Star Stockinet Ham, “Simon Pure” Leaf 
Lard, Armour’s Grape Juice, Madea Package Foods 
(over 100 in all), Cloverbloom Butter, Devonshire Farm 
Sausage and Glendale (natural color) and Silver Churn 
(white) Oleomargarine. 


Stores, too, use this Oval on their windows. In 
such stores you can buy practically half of everything 


your table requires—collected for you from all over Amer- 


ica and prepared for you under this single identifying 
quality iabel. The Armour Oval Label serves you right ! 


Bacon lends itself toa great variety of uses with other meat dishes. ‘Vrite our Domestic Science Depart- 


ment for special bacon recipes, or for any specific recipe, or any pay<icular food information you may 
need. Address, Jean Prescott Adams, food adviser, care Armour anc’ Company, Dept. 28, Chicago 


ARMOUR 4** COMPANY 
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So Absurdly Simple are These 


Patterns Anyone Can Use The 
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’ H 9791 9784 
No. 9743—Girls’ one- No. 9791—Girls’ No. 9784—Lingerie No. 9767—Excep- 
Wy piece dress, with  coat,withcrossed belt, dress with tucks and tionally good one- 
a shaped yoke. Sizes 4 for school wear. Sizes lace. Sizes 4 to 10 piece dress. Sizes 8 to 
Cn | to 10—15 cents. 6 to 14—15 cents. 15 cents. 14—15 cents. 
i 
oe | 
° AY. 
‘ Hien NA 
W \ i | 
i \ yee 
4 f » | 
i | olf iV 
W ; bb 
iM / | \4\ 
%, 4 
if 1643 
My | No. 9643 —Sepa- 
; No. 9167—Single or H rate waist with box 
% pai ble Nan wed | -?- Sizes 36 to 
j Russian waist. Sizes i cents 
fi. 32 to 42—15 cents. | 
. . | 
Vis ft 
y INenN FLlas C FIOOr JA 
Yi rte 
MU ROOM can be attractive and restful only if A 

”" . a ial 5] . . +4 

‘7 the rug is restful. The rug’s dominating pr 

4 note of color is a vital part of the whole J 

"i decorative scheme. 

ped J4 Hf 

is ” @' 
44 } i 
y, \) 

) A s : 
+7 i. , — . ; 
iy yy No. 9603 Panel No. 9742 Good No. 9777 Utility No. 9783 —Gath j 
4 Si front, four-gored — simple dress for stout dress with plaits, for ered skirt’ with em- } 

’ r. skirt. Sizes 24 to 30— figures. Sizes 36 to misses. Sizes 14 to broidery. Sizes 24 to ; 
eS Wh 15 cents. 44—15 cents. 20 15 cents. 32— 15 cents. 

VW hi, sas5 . 
hs . - be = , Yyijpflr 8 but 3 
‘ come in an artistic range of solid colors that ii Poste © 
Wd . . Ps 4 ape J vd Z\' 
ai makes it easy for you to get just the right effect. fs yh L \ 
A se 7; (ES ( 
\ But Klearflax Linen Rugs are as useful as they Z ws 
s i hs " | 
¢ . ats ~ . . \ } 
are decorative, as durable as they are unique. 4 rm 
i These thick, heavy, mothproof rugs, woven from ti i] 
ye ; ; ri 
a strands of flax into a staunch, sanitary floor cover- ” 
i ing, belong in every room in your house. DN 
\* Our 36-page book, ‘“The Rug and the Color Scheme,”’ “a 
\if richly illustrated in colors, contains very helpful sugges- K 
tions on correct decoration by a well-known authority. nif etd Peder amg, sep 
~ : Y, be made. Sizes: Small, me- 
\ It tells you exactly what you must know in order to make Lb | ium and large—-15 cents. 
. : ‘ 
over a room correctly. You will be glad to have the book ni f | 
a 3 : f | gs ji | 
\ whether you decide to buy Klearflax Linen Rugs or not. igen lt Y} 
Wi May we send it? It’s free. Write to our West Duluth Office. fi\ | | 
it zh, | hh 
Ny You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupé, Black, Blue, Greens, | 
Ww Grays, Browns and Rose, in these sizes and at these prices: j | 
oe, 27 Xx CA. a: 4-40 6x g ft. s « « BLe.60 | \ | 
i 30 x 60 in. : - 4.20 SE S07, 4 -2-s . SO06 | ' 
¥' Z 36 x 972 in. . 6.00 gx 12 | Ae eae 36.00 5, ed ate | ‘ 
\F, 54 X go in. ‘al BS 2x 1¢ ff... . 66,60 | 1746 hs fi ~ i 
U 43.00 per square yard in stock widths, any length. $s 761 
YG s 
x ae pont ene No. 9763—Chemise No. 9746—Ladies’ No. 9761 Four- No. 9730 —Good de- 
e m dress with embroid- three-piece gathered gored skirt with panel sign fortaffetaorsatin. 
At all dealers with a representative rug stock ered front, Sizes36to — skirt. Sizes 24 to 32 front. Sizes 24to 32-- Sizes 36 to 42—15 
¢ 42 —15 cents. 15 cents. 15 cents. cents. 
Klearflax Linen Rug Company \ 
an. oe 2 A DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the , 
Mills, General and Sales Offices ‘ prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any ' 
=e ° numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
We st D u ] u th 9 M innesota size and price to the Pattern Departmert of The Ladies’ Home Journal, ‘Inde pendence Square, 
New Y OF ” : Philadel phia, Pennsylvania, or to any i Laake addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 
ew York Office 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City ; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California ; 1013 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, 
—— aa = o— a Ontario, Canada. ‘‘ The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. 
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Clever Designs, All of Which 
Outline the New Spring Mode 
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9737 





No. 9769—New style 
middy dress. Sizes 4 
to 12—15 cents. 


No. 9735— Girls’ one- No. 9741 
piece school dress, party dress. 
Sizes6 to 14— 15cents, to 10 


Child’s 
Sizes 4 


No. 9737—Girls’ dress 
for practical wear. 
Sizes 6 to14— 15cents. 


15 cents. 
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; No. 9785 — Sep- 
») arate waist, 
7 basquestyle. Sizes 
WA 36t042—15cents. 


\\ 


9775 








No. 9775—Front- bd ‘ 
belted separate coat. 1 Cp "oN 
Sizes 36 to 42—15 Yj >} iN 






cents, 
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No. 9376—Simple No. 


basque waist, open 


9778 —-Young No. 9663—Good one- No, 9236 —Very sim- 
woman’s one-piece piece dress for all fig- ple front-opening 
dress with plaits. Sizes ures. Sizes 36 to 42 waist. Sizes 34 to 44 
36 to 42—15 cents. 15 cents. 15 cents. 


neck. Sizes 34 to 42 
15 cents, 





a 












four distinct styles of bags can 
be made— 15 cents. 








No. 9760 —One No. 9617—Very 


No.9792 lront- 


No. 9125~—La- No.9313—Three- 


dies and Misse closing three- or two piece piece skirt with practical dress- 
Japanese kimono. piece skirt. Sizes Misses’ kirt. good pockets, ing robe. Siz 
Sizes 32, 36, 40 24 to 32 15 Sizes 14 to 20 Sizes 24 to 34 36, 40 and 44 
and44— 15cents. cents. 15 cents. 15 cents. 15 cent 


PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this pagecan be sup plied for the 
prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your lown, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mai, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 
116 Fifth Avenue, New York City ; 617 Mission Street,San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington 
Aven ue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. ‘“ The Home Book of Fashions”’ is on sule at every agency for Ilome Patterns. 
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HOLD FINISHES 


Ji 





They'll All Come in 
Handy this Spring 


Floors begin to show wear, a 
chair needs new color, a fresh 
coat on the baseboards would 
make them look like new—each 
month some surfaces, indoors or 
out, need attention. 















GLOSS WHITE 





Taking these things in hand early 
is true economy. There’s less labor 
in keeping the home spick and span 
when floors, furniture and woodwork 
are not allowed to get run down. 
Truly here “a stitch in time saves 
nine.”’ 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes are 
made for just such up-keep work. 
There are many kinds. They’re all 
good. Each one does a_ particular 
kind of job and does it well. 


You can get further assurance of 
these good wearing qualities from the 
fact that Jap-a-lac Household Finishes 
are the most widely used products of 
their kind. Only true goodness can 
gain such world-wide use. 


FLOOR INTERIO} 
VARNISH 


_. Ra | Jap-a-lac Household Finishes Include— 


Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain 
Seven attractive, transparent colors; 
and varnish combined. 


Let this list be your spring painting 
guide. 


stain 


Jap-a-lac Floor and Interior Varnish 
A durable, clear varnish for floors and general 
interior use. 

Jap-a-lac Enamel 
Solid enamel finishes. Seven colors. Also flat 


and gloss whites, and flat and _ brilliant 
blacks. 


Jap-a-lac Gold Paint 
A brilliant gold finish for wood or metal. 


Jap-a-lac Aluminum Paint 
A practical, silvery finish for wood or metal. 

Jap-a-lac Floor and Porch Paint 
A weather-resisting paint for both inside 
and outside use. 

Jap-a-lac Screen Enamel 
A durable enamel for screens and other 
metal surfaces. Black and green. 

Jap-a-lac Stove Pipe Enamel 140 
A black, heat-resisting enamel, brilliant and 
lasting. 

Jap-a-lac Graining Color ; ; 
A tough varnish for producing wood grain 
effects, over Jap-a-lac ground color. 

Jap-a-lac Crack and Crevice Filler 
\ wear-proof filler that doc 

hrink. 


not crack or 


Do the Little Things Yourself —but Call in a 
Practical Painter for the Big Jobs 


If vou are building a new home or refinish- 
ing the old one in a big way, go to a practical 
painter and be sure he uses Glidden Architec- 
tural l-inishes( Varnishes, Enamels, Stains,ete.). 

Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by deal- 
ers everywhere. Send for color card and in- 
teresting, instructive booklet. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH Co., Cleveland, U.S. A, 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH Co., LimitrEp, Toronto, Can. 
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“Ah! Today 
is Baking: 
Day!” 


“? 
4 ' 
f 

a hpi 5g , 


This is one of a series of advertisements 
published by Bemis Bro. Bag Co., makers 
of flour bags, to stimulate a greater apprecia- 
tion of good bread made from wheat flour. 





1I° you remember, when you were a girl, how on 
Saturdays that ravishing, wholesome smell of bak- 
ing bread crept through the house? How that homely, 
good old-fashioned odor set your mouth to watering? 
Can’t you smell it now? Can’t you see those big, 
fragrant, brown loaves, piping hot from the oven, ten- 


derly set to cool on a clean, white cloth. 


And if the smell was a delight to the senses, what of 
the hunger-satisfying taste of the fresh-cut slices, light 
as down, with crispy, crusty edges? Spread thick with 
savory, yellow butter they tasted ‘‘good as cake.”’ 

Perhaps you are thinking, “‘My! but that was deli- 
cious bread Nora baked. Why don’t I have it now?”’ 
Good! We want you to wish that. Wish it hard enough 
to bake for your little family the same simple, health 
ful home-made bread you were brought up on. 


No other food yields so much pure nourishment at 
so little cost as light, well-baked bread. 











Copyright 1917 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
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Designs Made 





at Home and 
Contributed by 
Home Journal 
Readers 





In Fine Batiste and Eyelet Work 


ECKWEAR, 

bags and 
sweaters are 
prominent 
among the néw 
things shown for 
early spring and 
summer wear, 
and the variety 
is not limited in 
style, material or 
color. nie 
lovely eyelet-em- 
broidered collar 
is one of the pret- 
tiest little 
touches for an 
old lady’s silk 
dress; the other 
one is an exqui- 
site piece of 
applied embroid- 
ery on batiste, 
the design being 
taken from an old 
handkerchief. 





To Wear When You Please—Flowered 
Organdie and Tatting 





Old Embroidery Applied to New Batiste 


& pt hat, 
which is a 


young girl’s Pan- 
ama, is trimmed 
with crocheted 
butterflies in old 
rose and faced 
with rose-colored 
silk, and belongs 
to the sweater, 
also of old rose 
color knitted in 
worsted. The 
idea has many 
possibilities of 
adoption in other 
colors and in hat 
trimmings of cro- 
cheted flowers, 
embroidered or 
bead ornaments. 
Anew utility bag 
is shown in the 
one made of gray 
suéde and white 
beads. 





The Pocket Marks This Apron of Or- 
gandie as Utilitarian 





Plain Yet Dainty—Edges Buttonholed 
With Black, Flower Spray in Colors 





As Some Girls Like it 
Net and Ribbon With Sleeves 





a Camisole of 





NOTE—Directions for making these novelties, including special working directions for those in 
knitting and crocheting, are given in the leaflet offered on page 43, entitled “What Girls Have Made 


for Other Girls,” in this number of THE HOME JOURNAL. 
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Nature gave you a good figure. 
Nature gives every woman a 
good figure—a figure possessing 
all the feminine charm of health- 
ful, graceful poise and freedom 
of movement. 


A natural figure is the most 
fashionable. Natural figure lines 
are the most charming. 





















Have you protected and pre- 
served your naturally good 
figure? 


650 





Model 650—\'or Well Developed 
Figures. 

Designed to give fashionable lines 
to stout figures without the discom- 
fort of excessive weight. Has low 
bust with elastic gores. Full thru 
the shoulders. Deep elastic gores 
over thighs hold corset to figure and 
give greater ease in sitting Heavily 
boned; has graduated clasp, flexible 
at top and firm at bottom to add 
strength and to flatten abdomen, 
Extia quality Coutil, white. Sizes, 
20 to 30, $3.50. Sizes, 32, 34, 36 at 


$4.00. 


are, because of their perfection of 
design, making it possible for hun- 
dreds of thousands of women to 
protect and preserve their naturally 
And what is 
equally important, the wearers of 
American Lady Corsets enjoy that 
ease of movement and gentle sup- 
port that is conducive to health. 


good figure lines. 


Do you know that twelve thou- || 


Protect and Preserve 
Your Good Figure 

















- 
~ 


sand American Lady Corsets in |¥! 


back and front lace styles are sold ¥ 
to American women every day? \¥j) 
They are the favorite corsets of \¥ 
well-dressed American women 


from coast to coast. 


Model 308—For Slender Figures. (llustrated at top.) 


Fashionable new spring model, for slender and medium figures. 
In white or pink Broché. The low girdle top is trimmed with 


fancy picot edged satin ribbon, 
Medium long skirt. Boning is light, 
with hips free.. A smart little corset 
of splendid quality and perfect fitting 
lines. Sizes, 19 to 28, $2.00. 


Model 644—For Slender and 


Medium Figures. 


This type of corset, which is almost 
a hip confiner, is designed for slender 
figures, or medium figures, of some- 
what girlish proportions. Has low 
bust, with elastic across the front 
at top. Boning is medium weight 
thruout, hip being left free. Gives 
splendid lines and affords the flat 
back. Lacing below clasp. sro- 
cade, white or pink. Sizes, 19 to 30, 


$3.50. 


Women of average figure may choose from many 


American Lady models, 


each model designed to 


meet the individual needs of the wearer. 


For petite figures and the tall slender types, there 


are many smart models that emphasize the natu- 


ral grace and charm of the svelte figure. 
Figures that tend to stoutness and very 
heavy figures are afforded unusual style 
and comfort in the scientifically designed 


American Lady models. 


Wherever you live, you 


will find American { 


" / 
Lady Corsets. Ask to see the models for yout re 


particular type of figure. 


New York 


Chicago 


Catalog If Requested ( Ad 


American Lady Corset WY 


Company, /nc. 1, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SPRING HATS 
Marbles and AND THEIR LACK 
Durable OF TRIMMING 














Hosiery 


Made Strongest Where the 
Wear Is Hardest 


Boys will be boys —and stockings will be 
holes, unless they are mighty durable stock- 
ings. And that’s just another way of saying 
“Durable- DURHAM.” 


Mothers may well thank their stars that 
there is such a durable, economical line of 
good-looking, inexpensive hosiery on the 
market. For youngsters are no respecters of 
hosiery—it must go where they go and do 
the things they do. That’s why the knees in 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery are made triple- T IS seldom this spring that one meets a hat 
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. ; ‘ Y 4 
: - . looking as quietly demure as the one above \ j ( 

strength, with heavily reinforced heels, toes in deep blue taffeta, “‘but,”’ said this clever \ WW 
and soles. little milliner, ‘‘our customers demand this 7 No other corsets have ¥ 


kind of a hat.’”? The brim is covered with a 


Durable- DURHAM Hosiery 1 1S made 1 ma finely plaited taffeta frill and another standing 


upright around the crown, with the top of the 
a big variety of styles and sizes for every crown, soft and crushable, rising just above it. 


member of the family. Each pair is The ubiquitous band and bow, which is the 


basic trimming of nine hats out of ten, does its 


guaranteed to give absolute satisfac- Se 
tion, or money back—the only kind 
of a guarantee that means anything. 

Each pair is identified by the Durable- 
DURHAM guarantee-ticket shown _here- 
with. The prices are 15, 19, 25 and 35 


cents. Your regular hosiery dealer should be 
able to supply Durable- DURHAM Hosiery. 


See him. 


had the endorsement of 
the women of the entire 
world, for so many years. 

Their popularity is at- 
tested by the fact that 
more millions of them 
have been purchased 
during the past 60 years 
than of any other one 
make. 
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Models corresponding 
with spring dress de- 
signs, suited to every 
figure, are now being 























shown. y 

Sold by leading dealers everv- HVE 

DURHAM . ne 00 10 88. 00 y = 
HOSIERY MILLS GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. |= 
New York Chicago San Francisco = 

Durham, N. C. sgl ome Th 
all HUH Hl) iil Mil UN 
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|ALLEN’S FOOT-=EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 





and sprinkleintheFoot-Bath. Don’t 
sufferfrom Bunionsand Callouses; or 
from Tired, Aching, Swollen Feet, 
Blisters or sore spots. The troops 
on the Mexican border use Allen’s 
Foot=Ease and over 100,000 pack 
ages have been used by the Allied 
and German troops in Europe. It 
is known everywhere as the great- 
est comforter ever discovered for 
all foot aches. Makes new or tight 
shoes feel casy by taking the fric- 












a : tion from the shoe. Sold every 
Don’t Suffer, where, 25c. Don’t accept any 
use sabstitute. 3 
Allen’s TRIAL PACKAGE 
"a Foot=Ease FRE sent by mail. Address 
{ he Seven “TALL and narrow, or wide and not quite so § ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 2 
| : 2 tall, are the new hats. Even the graceful a 
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PALI LD ALIS SISOS 





Po oY - a = A 
: wide-brimmed hats, not to be left behind, have 
Wise Women added a few inches to their crowns, imitating Fine 
the narrow toques or cloche hats. Soft and For the 


of Persia graceful are those crowns, like the one on the BABY 


~~ The KNITTED * 
WASH CLOTHS with 






pretty hat above made of row after row of nar- 
row blue vierge satin ribbon, puffing out in a 


' : : . the RAVELPROOF loops 

—_ am at the very top. Jonquil yellow, jade 
| in an ancient book tam at th top. Jonquil yellow, jad 
H —t 4 green and turkey red are combined in the C= e 

ia — advise young women: beaded ornament at the front. rf 
| Must every milliner be a decorator or every 

i “If you meet a handsome young man in the way, decorator a milliner, or do they meet and plan | : 

iid cunningly remove a little of the veil and draw it such colorful hats as this one below? In rose, | Rough on one side for Healthy 
ote : ‘lp s blue and gold metal cloth and taffeta, padded Friction—Smooth on the other 
| off gradually, pretending —‘It is very hot, how eieeaedhcs : ‘ erg for Tender Skins. Keep sweet, 


; : sed : circlets pretending to be apples and tiny bits 
I perspire, my heart is wounded.’ Talk on in this of green taffeta pretending to be foliage over- 


manner and stand a little until the youth looking lap and squeeze each other around the brim 
captivated smells the perfume of Ottar and sends of this deep purple Wen-Chow hat. 

a message describing his enchanted and bewildered 
state of mind.” 


retaintheirshape,dry quickly, 
wear long. At your dealer's, 
or send us his name and 25c 
for 4, postpaid. 


Putnam Knitting Co. 
Dep’t L, Cohoes, N.Y. 


It is still customary the world over to move the 
veil (as if by accident), but Youth is no longer 
captivated by the perfume of the simple Ottar ; 
to-day the ladies of Persia like those of France 
and America have adopted 





Design No. 524 
by Jud Yoho. 
Estimated Cost 
$2800. 


Mary Garden Perfume 


that remarkable medium of personal 
expression created by 


ALL ABOUT BUNGALOWS 


Bungalow Book, 1917 De Luxe Edition 


Contains thecreamof 1000 practic al and distinctive bungalows 





actually built for $400 to ocr o any climate, wi 
photos of exterior and interior vic ize o~ 
_ rooms, cost, etc. Also vz iuatie tions 1 $ 

bungalow building written by an expert. The — 
ul largest exclusiv e¢ Bungalow Book published. 112 P id 

Ce a ae a tare ee en ee as 

z = 3 Worth many times its cost to any prospective builder 
Master Perfumer of Paris smaller edition of same, only 50 cents. Send de k, money- 


order or stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. 


| Jud Yoho, The Bungalow Craftsman, 752 Bungalow Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


19 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
and New York 















































i Mary Garden Perfume From a drop of Mary Garden Perfume 
Hy j ee ° = ’ . : 
i | gg Re as oo Talcum radiates an ocean of influence. NOTE—As many readers of this column, desiring to EVERY EVENING 
i an ace Powders, Rouge copy the illustrations therein in trimming their own hats Y have < 7 2 : a9 
i ‘ev C “So : - , ou have a half hour that goes to waste. 
i ii (Vanity Case), Massage, Cold ; Cc — the odor true to the may require other information than is given here, they are As a Curtis subscription an et he rou 
Hi tad | and Greaseless Creams, Soap Lilas «Rigaud fess 13 fl invited to write to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of pest id ki ‘ his 2 I wr P epee d t. A 
ih oa , and Breath Tablets. resn lac nower THE Lapres’ Home Journat, Independence Square, could make this spare time pay—in dollars 
| “~<a Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who will give such help as she and cents. For details, write to THE CURTIS 
He it AiGt ; ; Ri Bg tk les - can if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 249 Independence 
| . y i we eS . ° ° 

/ ¥ ea wens AF te gy eee ‘ Ee 0 Bae Square, Philadelphia. 
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Hats Which Indicate the 
Styles for Little Girls 







































VEN very young persons of six or thereabouts must 

give due thought to their “sport” attire for such 
strenuous play as roller skating, skipping rope and 
rolling hoop. And it goes without saying that not 
just any hat can be made to stay cozily on an active 
young person’s head under high speed; but a hat that 
is sure to give certain satisfaction to both the youth- 
ful wearer and her fond mamma is pictured above, a 
dear little cloche affair with a soft top and brim of the 
lightest imaginable cream felt, with the edges finished 
with adorably fuzzy Angora wool. Through slits is 
drawn a pretty checked ribbon, tied ina bow at the side. 


EGHORN of crown, with a prettily 

interwoven raffia brim in blue, green 
and yellow, in the quaintest four-cornered 
mushroom shape, is the hat on the right, 
with a four-looped bow at the front. Blue 
ribbon made the softest imaginable facing 
on the under side of the brim. From an 
old English portrait was the charming 
high-crowned cloche hat designed just 
below. It is covered 
with Madonna _ blue 
cotton poplin, and 
banded and _ finished 
with saucy ends in viv- 
idly colored printed 
cotton. 









| Sh sap serious pursuits, like going 
q to school, the smart tailored hat 
» above (the first of these four) in 
“| navy blue, glossy liséré straw, is 
; 5 just the thing. The brim is slightly 
droopy, and the crown rises to a 
’ height which gains it certain distinc- 
tion notwithstanding the soft dent 
which ittakesat thecenter. Drawn 
around the base of the crown is a 
ribbon tied primly at the front. 


\ JHEN rabbits as playmates are a thing of the past and 

one begins to look at life thoughtfully, then one may 
have a “Bunny” hat with dear little white painted bunnies 
outlined in red stitches scampering around the side crown, 
That is how they appeared on the hat at the left, with a nar 
row rolled brim in fine red straw. The top is covered over 
with printed cotton in red and white, and the big ears oneach 
side are edged with red straw. 


NOTE — Names of the 
ps where these hats 
may be purchased and 


any other information 
will be given when de- 
sired if a starmped, ad- 
dressed envelope with 
request is sent to Miss 
Ida Cleve Van Auken, 
THE Lapies’ HOME 
JournaAL, Philadelphia, 
Pennsy!vania 


For a very little girl 
is this satin tam with 
a straw band and a 
long bow. 
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The Printzess Art Portfolio 
is now ready for you— 


it will make You a 
Style Authority 


Paris has supplied the inspiration—and 
we have turned another page in the Book 
of Fashion. A new mode is coming into 
being. 
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To that class of charming American women who 
demand distinction in their attire the Printzess 
garments for Spring and Summer, 1917, bring 
delightful adaptations of the new design-lines, 
evolved from and approved by the great French 
style creators. 
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And—to you who are interested in the new modes, 
the Printzess Art Portfolio, with its large and 
beautiful Sepia illustrations of Printzess Coats 
and Suits, offers the pleasant opportunity, “How 
to Know Style’’ during this new and exacting 
season. 
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Quite probably the best merchant in your town can furnish 
you with one of the Printzess Art Portfolios. If not, we will 
send you the name of the nearest Printzess dealer and a 
copy of the Art Portfolio upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


peuenarareneareegrn 


* x * 


Printzess Coats and Suits are made from 
fashionable fabrics of quality, and are 
tailored with exquisite care. The designs 
are adapted for every requirement of util- 
ity or dress and all are moderately priced. 
4 Each bears the mark of Distinction in Dress— 
= the Printzess label. 


= THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 
Paris New York 
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Come & SUNS 


Paris ; Cleveland -New er 
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| Raynster 


HESr. cover-up coats are for 
women who do not allow their ap- 
pearance to change with the barometer. 
Raynsters are a complete line of 
stylish, well-made coats, rendered rain- 
proof in the making. No need to feel 
shabby because it’s cloudy or rainy. 
Your clothes are as safe under a 
Raynster as under your own roof. 
Made for men, women and chil- 
dren in many styles at various prices. 
See them at your merchant’s. “The 
**Raynster’’ label bears the Honor 
Mark of a Great Company—look for it. 


United States Rubber Co. 


(Clothing Division), New York 


Look for this label 


* on your coat 








Reg U.S. Pat. Cff. 


This is the Fuller Kote, 
one of the many good look- 
ing women’s Raynsters. 
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HIS is one difference be- 
tween Holeproof Hosiery 
and common hose—Hole- 
proofs do not accumulate in 
the darning basket. 

Though worn and washed 
repeatedly they will need no 
darning -for months; they 
will seem like new—smooth, 
shapely,snugandcomfortable. 

There is no other method, 
apparently, of producing fine- 
spun hose that wear like these. 

The newest shades for 
spring and summer in shim- 
mering Japanese silk and 
lusterized lisle. 

Men’s, 30c a Pairand Upward | 

Women’s, 40c and Upward 
Children’s, 35c and Upward 


Should you fail to find 
Holeproofs in the stores close 
fF by, we'll ship direct, charges 
paid. 

Write today for catalog. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
10 Church Alley, Liver- 

Ree. U.S pool, Eng. 
Pat. Office, 1906 C H.H.Co. 
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A Satisfactory and 
Unusual 
Fashion Service 


i A DIFFICULT thing to give—that is, it 
would be were it not for the fact that we are 
in constant touch with the fashion centers. 
Not only are we in touch with these centers, 
but our fashion-department people attend first 
nights at theaters, where smartly dressed 
people always outdo themselves; then they 
have entrée to smart church weddings, to re- 
ceptions and to teas. After all, a style can be 
created by a designer, but it takes smart 
women to make it a fashion. Simply to listen 
to what the shops tell you is not enough, one 
must see for oneself; so do you not think we are 
in a position to advise you regarding your 
clothes? The Fashion Editor thinks so, and if 
you need him don’t hesitate to write. All that 
is necessary is the inclosure of a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope, sent to the 


FASHION Epriror 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNaL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


lave You Forgotten That 


Many Days in April 


RE as warm as summer, and that you must 
be prepared with the proper clothes? The 
shops have a full assortment of the latest styles 
just now, but perhaps you don’t know just 
what to buy to take care of your several needs. 
Why not write to our Mrs. Cushing? She will 
tell you what to buy and, too, she will tell you 
what zot to buy, which is quite as important. 
Then again, if you don’t want to go to the shops 
for your early clothes, and you have some partly 
worn clothes you want to remodel, she has lots 
of ideas to give you—ideas that will save you 
dollars too. There will be no charge for the 
information, but ’tisimperative that a stamped, 
addressed envelope be sent to 


Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
THe Lapres’’Home JourNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


So Many People Have 
Recently Taken 
Fs seks NTAGE of our fashion service for the 


younger generation and have received so 
much help—that is, if the letters of thanks 
mean anything—that we are glad we told them 
of this service. Many readers seemed to think 
our service was for women only, but when we 
told them differently—my, how the letters 
poured in!’ Many women prefer to have their 
children’s clothes made at home, so if you hap- 
pen to be one of those women write to our Mrs. 
Mason, and she will offer suggestions that will 
surprise you. She takes care of all ages up to 
sixteen, both boys and girls, and she doesn’t 
forget the ‘‘ruler of the household’”’—the baby. 
So if you need her services don’t hesitate to 
write—it won’t cost anything; all that is ne 
essary Is the inclosure of an addressed, stamped 
envelope sent to 


Mrs. MArtHA MASON 
Tue Lapies’ Home JournaL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


So Many Letters From 


q 
©O-|Oe 


= 


U) 04 4% ef 
Lot icles- 


a received last month it would seem 
as if all the world were getting married. 
They write us that we helped their mothers get 
married and so we must help them. They ask 
our Millinery Editor all about the wedding veil, 
or hat, whether bridesmaids should wear hats 
in fact, anything they are in doubt about. If 
you have anything you are in doubt about, 
whether it be for the wedding, hats for every- 
day or hats for dress occasions, our Millinery 
Editor will give you her expert opinion. She 
will help you make over an old hat, tell you 
how torearrange a bow or other trimming so 
the hat will look different—for anything you 
want to know about millinery, she is at your 
service. All she asks is that you send an ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope for her reply. 


If One Who Knows Tells 
You Your Hair Isn’t 


if RESSED as it should be, then it’s your 
own fault, for you can have expert advice 
for the asking. Our Hair Editor is writing 
hundreds of letters weekly to THe Homer 
JouRrNAL readers and telling them just how their 
hair should be dressed. No matter how well you 
are got up otherwise, if your hair is not ar- 
ranged properly you are not well groomed. 
Write our Hair Editor the length of your hair, 
the shape of your face, your age, how you are 
wearing your hair at the present time—any- 
thing you feel she should know—and if you 
follow her advice you will find yourself looking 
like a different person; in any event you will be 
dressing your hair as it should be dressed to 
bring out your best points. She gives this ad- 
vice free, but requests that you send her an 
addressed, stamped envelope when writing. 


About Hats write to 
THE MILLINERY EpDITOR 
About Hair write to 
THE Harr Epiror 
Tue LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

















The Road 
To Happiness 


On the first guide-posts along this 
road the words ‘‘Good Health”’ are 
written. And you can never come to 
good health without sound teeth— 


the guardians of your digestion. 
Make the intelligent care of your 

teeth a habit. Visit your dentist twice 

a year and three times a day use— 


a1 " 

Ur. Lyons 
For The Teeth 

Powder ~~ Cream 


Prepared by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 
Send 2c stamp today for 

a generous trial 

package of either 

Dr. Lyon's Per- 

fect Tooth Powder 

or Dental Cream. 





I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
526 West 27th St. 
New York 
Ne Xs 


A 
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Sample Cake 


For your skin’s sake we should like you to become 
acquainted with the $oft delicacy and delightful cleans- 


ing qualities of this purest of transparent soaps. 


Distinctive in its ‘elusive perfume, it imparts a 


creamy rich lather that makes its use a real treat. 


U7 22White Rose 








“Glycerine Soap 


This perfect soap has been the choice of refined 
women for many generations—both here and abroad. 
And you, too, will find it best. At your druggist’s or 


dry goods store. 


For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for 10c in 
stamps we will send you a package containing a sample 
cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sample 
bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts, and a sample bottle of 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. K, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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7» SILVER $1. 
oO) $1.50 





“T’HIS quaint, old-fashioned 

KleverKraft Candlestick, 

i in true Colonial design, is four inches high. 

It is just one of the many beautiful Klever- 

Kraft pieces of silver-plated ware that you 
will be delighted to have. 


KTEVER KRAFT 


TRADE MARK 


SILVER 


is not only different from ordinary silver 
plate, but is finished with a transparent 
silver lacquer, which absolutely prevents 
tarnish. Simply wiping off occasionally with 
a damp cloth, will keep them bright and 
clean without polishing. 

Free booklet, showing full line of KleverKraft 
Silver Plate, illustrating beautiful designs and 
low prices, also names of dealers in your vicinity 

where they can be seen. 


AMERICAN RING COMPANY 
Established 1890 
526 Bank Street - Waterbury, Conn. 
Dealers—Our proposition will interest you 
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THE NEW HOME- | [| _. 
MADE COLLARS | {|i O O 


Be as young 

















as you look 





POPULATE 


Every woman glories in“ Youth?’ 
Thus, La Resista corsets fitted 
with Spirabone, commands her 


H ; Por Si ale dats Buc ‘ admiration, for the Spiraboned 
OU, COM PVCVENEG | Deicate neeitecran uniting numberees ano corset molds the youthful fig- 
i ae ure. Old-fashioned steel boning 
all this trouble ; is stiff and rigid. Often, old- 
a fashioned stcel stays distort 
° natural beauty. La Resista— 
by Wearing Spiraboned corsets are different 
because Spirabone idealizes. It 

HUMP Hair Pins. Short, 
flying ends can easily be 
kept in order. Heavy coils 


perfects slender, willowy lines. 

And so, Spirabone distinguishes 
a of hair will not slip or sag § 
and mar the trim outline § 





La Resista from the ordinary 
corset. 





400,000 wise women wear La Resista—Spiraboned cor- 
sets. The picture shows why. Just see the difference : 
























































of your hair. between yielding Spirabone and the old-fashioned stay. 
a Waves over forehead and ears See how Spirabone bends. Imagine the freedom it gives. 
4 can be kept beautifully in place. Allin the patented weave. You can only get Spirabone in 
. (the tiny annoying ends that one corset— 
3 straggle about the neck will never . 
z embarrass you when you insiston , ; a 
2 y y : 2. In this deep collar, made of latiing, exquisite- 
= : ness of design is allied with originality in form. 

H U M P Me Fi. LakResista corsets readjust the flesh, as an artist would re-draw his subject. 

‘ * And as for style? LaResista, because of yielding grace; because of superb de- 

H alr P in Se sign, gives natural style. For every type of figure. Price, $3.50 to $25.00. 

Wear La Resista — Spiraboned corsets. Be as young as you look. Breathe 

HUMP Pale Pins come tn ex. easier, be comfortable, retain your youth. 

: actly the right sizes to meet P IMPORTANT ‘Send for attractive Style Book, We want 
every need for every kind of you to wear La Resista. If the merchant 
hair. And for all ways of dress- will not supply you, we sell you direct, transportation prepaid. 

ake ; ine thehair. Long, short, medium Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Write to-day— 

H =. and_ two _ Invisibles. . . 

[i ee _— 4 La Resista Corset Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

i Wade O ine, exible steel. : r y . : , : 

Dainty, light-weight and extra | ey New York Corset Shop, 11 West 34th St id 
strong. They never feel heavy. § | a en eT Ea ee — Tl 
Never tug and pull. Never cause ; 3. By a repetition of two tatted motifs in even te - : 





hair pin headaches. : rows ts this collar made beautiful. 

HUMP Hair Pins are so easy 

to use. And such time-savers. 
Smooth as satin from end to 
H end—they can’t pull or break 
or harm your hair. 





The most economical hair pins 
you can buy because you don’t 











ome lose them. And it requires fewer 
— HUMP Hair Pins to hold even 
ts a | a) =e very heavy hair. 

it. : 





Magic Invisibles 


, 4. The Oriental influence in design and coloring 
Invisible HUMP Hair Pins is boldly revealed in this silk collar-and-cuff set. 


ip j are little jewels. Top down 


neh : in the lightest wisp of hair 
oad. they don’t slip or fall out. 
$s or ; : ; i 
; Sold Everywhere. If your dealer 

de in # 8=6can’t supply you, send us his 
mple : 1c , fOr - 
mple name and 10c postage for our 
le of Complete Assortment Package, 

; or send 15c for two packages— 
W York | a §=6 the: 10c Assortment and the 5c 
— Invisible Packet for your pocket- | 


book. Write today. 


7 HUMP HAIR PIN MEG. CO. 


Sol. H. Goldberg, Pres. CHICAGO 








5. Open-mesh [rish-crochet collar in an unusual 
Ep rey ; > rave } fi i ~ y T “a ’ . ° Por 
desigit, with roses and foliage as a border. | MODEL No. 464. The ‘‘Lucerne.”” Perfect simplicity, plus 
the charm of dainty lines, combine to make this an unusually 
(ffective pump. A vamp molded to fit the curve of the in- 
step snugly and smoothly is a feature you will like. 
MODEL No. 476. The “ Ionia.’’ You will be glad indeed that 
lace hootscontinuein popularity when yousee thissmart model 
in white kid. Observe the new line of the vamp—a chic touch. 





%) Five Sizes 
n W755 5c and 10c 
Packages 


These and many other equally charming models are ready at th 
Red Cross dealer’s in your town, every one with the wondertul 
‘‘bends with your foot’’ comfort. Go to see them. Try them on. 
Red Cross Shoes are sold everywhere at popular prices, depending 
onstylesand materials, each model the standard of value at its price. 





Write for Footwear Style Guide 


sent without charge. Illustrates and describes correct models tor 
Spring and Summer in all materials. With it we will send you the name 
of your Red Cross dealer or tell you how to order direct. THE KROnH:- 
FECHHEIMER Co., 104 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Patents Granted by 
All the Great Governments 


Sees, 6. In Mexican drawn work is this cobwebby collar, 
é ; prettily shaped aid with buttonholed edge 
i 


NOTE—For the zid of THE HOME JOURNAL | 
readers who wish to make collars in crochet like | 


— — i 
‘ : No. 1, and in tatting like Nos. 2 and 3, directions 
have been printed. Directions and patterns can- 
’ not be supplied for the other numbers. Send 
3 AE 9? 
: ‘Lock the Locks 














request with name and address to the Fashion 
Editor, THE LApigs’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia, inclosing six cents in stamps. 
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These New Pattern Designs Have 
a Charm of Being Different 







No. 9772— Under this number one 


SS 


i) gets six different sleeves in four dif- 
yj ferent patterns. Sizes 34, 38 and 
Today 6 42—15 cents. 














/ FREE 


This Handsome 

Book of New Spring Fashions 
Our Handsome Spring Fashion Catalogue contains 278 pages of 
beautiful illustrations, showing all the changes in style that have 
taken place, and it will give you an excellent idea of just what 
fashionable New York women are going to wear this spring and 
summer. Sit right down and dropus a postal card. Ask for our Free 
Fashion Catalogue No. 77L. We will send it to you by return mail. 


Remember, we pay all mail or express charges on anything you 


"Whe OW 























order from us and we satisfy you or refund your money at once. No. 9751—Ladies’ No. 9412—Waist No. 9685—Separate No. 9756—One of 
belted sport coat. suitable for two mate- waist, very new cut. the new sport coats. 
Sizes 34 to 42—15 rials. Sizes 34 to 42— Sizes 36 to 42—15 Sizes 34 to 42—15 
cents. 15 cents. cents. cents. 





Ma 
tak 
| use 
the 
flak 















re 





9496 9081 8941 
No. 9496—Semi- No. 9762—Stylish No. 9081 — Misses’ No. 8941—Young 
dressy misses’ frock. dress for high school. dress with smocked woman's dress for two 
Sizes 14 to 20—15 Sizes 16 to 20—15 waist. Sizes 14to20— materials. Sizes 14 to 
cents. cents. 15 cents. 20—15 cents. 
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Crépe de Chine Dress Silk Poplin Dress YY /) \y aa 
35 L 896. This is a Simple, Charming and 35 L 812. You will be greatly pleased with | We: 
Stylish Spring Frock, which will appeal to the this charming Frock, which is made of fine Silk 44 \ sal; 
women of taste and refinement. It is a one- Poplin. The dress is in Russian Coat Style, =o: +} HH/. 4 I “— 
piece dress made of fine all-silk Crépe de Chine. made over a lining. The waist and the deep 14 | exp 
The entire dress, both front and back, is arranged knee-length tunic are in one piece, held at the KL? { — F 
in narrow box plaits, and the plaits are held at waist line by a tassel-trimmed sash of self-ma- ofte 
the waist line by a wide girdle of Crépe de terial. The fullness at each side and the center gi | 
Chine, hand-embroidered as pictured, in con- of both front and back is laid in narrow side . 
trasting color. The collar is of self-material, plaits. Waist has a corded yoke front and back, Oil 
fin: hed with hand-embroidery to match girdle. and a dainty white collar of Georgette crépe, 
Collar is also finished with silk tassels. The trimmed with tassels. The fancy sleeves have A 
sleeves have deep cuffs trimmed with self-covered deep, corded cuffs, trimmed with self-covered < hav 
button with contrasting centers. The dress fas- buttons. The lower part of the skirt is attached to a : ao 
tens invisibly in front. It comes in tan, Copen- a lining beneath the tunic. Fastens in front and No. 9752—Splendid dress for No. 9754—Practical dress for No. 9758—What better for a deli 
hagen blue, rose or gray. Sizes 32 to 46 bust meas- comes in Copenhagen blue,tan, gray, green or navy serge for young woman. Sizes any cloth. Sizes 36 to 42—15 morning dress? Sizes 36 to . 
ure, skirt length 40 inches, also to fit misses and blue. Sizes 32 to 46 bust, skirt length 40 inches, 36 to 42—15 cents. cents. 46—15 cents. | lor 
small women, 32 to 38 bust, skirt length 38 also for misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust, app 
eee : goth gee finished with deep hem. 38-inch skirt length. Both lengths finished with I 
ecia ice é > te : : sedameauiain es : 7 : A . : “oer. 
ate tae a OS $14 98 deep Pe mp Mail or express charges $11 98 ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
7 ge ee : sti sie a cis a i A aa "y prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any ; 
; numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the num- 
We Guaran- We Pay All ber, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
tee to Please Ss M il Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, L¢ and 
WAS al 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City ; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California ; 1013 Washington 
You or Refund HINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. or Express Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri ; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. ‘‘ The Home Book of Fashions’’ is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. 
Your Money NEW YORK CITY > fae he Charges Dei 
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Have you ever cooked with Wesson Oil? 
We don’t ask—do you cook with Wesson Oil. If you ever have, you do 


Cooking with oil is not a new way to cook 
Fry with Wesson Oil, for instance, just as you always fry 












What are you going to fry? Potatoes? What do you 
do now? You melt your fat to an oil and then heat it. 
With Wesson Oil you start with an oil. That is all. 


The only difference is result 





Do these pictures 
look queer? 


That’s only because you don’t often 
see pictures of your own hands doing 
things. Lay this magazine flat on 
the table; stand over it as if it were 
your own kitchen stove; look down 

on it—and you'll see your own hands 
[-} (as they really look to you) when you 
pour Wesson Oil into a frying pan, 
instead of melting ordinary grease. 























Many thrifty housewives, who 
take pride in their cooking, always 
use Wesson Oil for shortening 
their best cake, making lght, 
flaky pastry, and really good bread. 





Wesson Oil is a splendid shortening for bread 
pure, rich and wholesome. 
Use it just as you’d use any other shortening. ‘ 
Are you in the habit of melting the shorten- P 
ing you now use? You'll find Wesson Oil Ind i S VOO ] I IVS O ed 
already liquid. Or do you put your shortening 
right into the hot milk, or use boiling water? 


If you do, any shortening promptly melts, of Fry something—anything that ought to be fried—in 
course. With Wesson Oil you start with a liquid. . Y a .. . , 
waee Fa peree ny ree eS ey ee Wesson Oil. Note how daintily the thin brown crust forms 
You see, cooking with Wesson Oil is not a tp . b : 
new way to cook that you have to learn. The —such a fairy-like thinness—such an adorable, Crispy, crusty 


i Poasapianie a Se Some See eae NE brownness—a picture to the eye and a feast to the palate. 


That thin brown crust is Wesson Oil—no fatness, no 


Salad Dressings greasiness, just light, melting, palatable brownness. 

| © Such appetizing daintiness! Can it be possible that any- 
Wesson Oil makes a perfectly delicious 
salad dressing of any kind, and so in- 
expensive that you can have salads as 
often as you like. 

To see how really good to eat Wesson 
Oil is, try it in a French dressing. 

And think how convenient it is to 
have in this same can of Wesson Oil a 
delicious salad oil, a perfect shortening 
for cake and bread and pastry, and so 
appetizing a fat for frying! 


thing so good to eat can be good for you, too? 
Certainly, if you use Wesson Oil. That is what 
frying with Wesson Oil means. Wesson Oil is a pure, 
delicious, wholesome, vegetable oil. Your grocer has 
it, or can get it for you easily. Try it. 


Southern Cotton Oil Trading Company, 120 Broadway, New York City 





Wesson Oil makes so many good things to eat cost so little 
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No Pictures, No Frills are 
Here, You See 


neers | 











Scraps That He Picks Up‘Here, There 

















Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 




















and Everywhere 








)ANCER is Now Curable, de- 
} clare the surgeons of note 
| that is, if it is taken in time. 
Ten years ago seventy-five 
| per cent of cancer sufferers 
| applied for surgery after their 
cases had gone too far to be 
| helped by surgery: nowadays 
| only twenty-five per cent are 
——————————— beyond cure. Surgery can 
cure cancer so‘long as the disease has not spread 
to regions where an operation cannot follow it. 
Cancer in its early stages requires only one of 
the simplest operations in surgery for a com 
plete cure. The growth starts in a given place. 
If it isn’t cut out it spreads rapidly. That is 
the story in a nutshell. Cancer is incurable 
when it has been permitted to spread to vital 
organs or to become so extensive that it can 
not be removed without killing the patient. 
When removed at the beginning it seldom re 
appears. Everyone who has a growth anywhere 
that he doesn’t understand, that irritates him, 
no matter if it be no larger than a pinhead, 
should seek a diagnosis for cancer. A smoker 
who finds a small sore on his lip is another who 
needs to be examined. Cancer of the stomach 
is easily diagnosed, as is every other type of 
cancer, by means of microscopic laboratory 
analysis. There is no reason any longer why 
anyone should permit a fatal cancer to develop. 


XX KRA S 


How Much a Normal, Healthy Woman should 
weigh, at a certain height, has been made a 
special subject of study by the life-insurance 
companies lately and it is interesting to sce 
where they arrive. 

If a woman is, in height: 





oe = 


POUNDS 
4 feet 11 inches, she should weigh 119 
ee og an ee ; ~ « eee 
5 feet 1 inch 124 
5 feet 2 inches 127 
5 feet 3 inches 131 
5 feet 4 inches 134 
5 feet 5 inches 139 
5 feet 6 inches ne roe are 
5 feet 7 inches . et eee |) 
5 feet 8 inches 151 
5 feet 9 inches 155 
5 feet 10 inches 159 
How tall are you and how much do you 
weigh? 
a a ae Sa, 4 


Whistler, the Artist, had a French poodle 
of which he was extravagantly fond. Once the 
dog became ill and the artist sent for Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, the great throat specialist. 

Doctor Mackenzie was not pleased, but he 
prescribed for the dog. The next day he sent for 
Whistler in great haste, and the artist, believing 
that he had been summoned on some matter 
connected with the poodle, dropped his work 
and hastened to Sir Morell’s house. 

“Mr. Whistler,” said the surgeon gravely, 
“‘T see that my front door needs painting very 
badly. Can you do it for me?” 


XXX XX 


During a War More Girls are Born Than Boys. 
This is directly opposed to popular belief. but 
the birth statistics of the European countrics 
now at war are proving this out. The popula 
tion of Berlin, in January, was declining at the 
rate of 300 a week, with practically the same 
ratio in England, The cessation of war does not 
decrease the death rate immediately. For years 
after the Franco-Prussian war the ‘death rate 
increased. It takes nearly twenty years after a 
great war for the death rate to be restored to 
the normal average. 


me me ee 


The Pace at Which the American Man is 
working is beginning to tell, and, what is most 
startling, this is in the face of the lengthening of 
the years of the average life. This average is ten 
years higher than it was thirty years ago. And 
yet the average for men at forty is one year less. 
This is due to the alarming increase of diseases 
of the heart, the kidneys and the arteries 
where overwork and a disregard for simple living 
always have their results. 


A XXX 


The United States is One of the Few Nations 
on earth that does not keep records of births, 
marriages and deaths. We are waking up to the 
necessity for this if we are to know with any 
authority ‘“‘where we are going.”’ But figures, 
as yet, are meager and even where they do exist 
they are, except in a few cases, hardly reliable. 
But already such figures are beginning to show 
certain definite facts: That the marriage rate is 
decreasing, and so is the birth rate. But exactly 
how much no one knows. We know, however, 
that there is an increasing number of bachelors 
and unmarried women: 9 millions of the former 
and 8 millions of the latter. 


X XXX =X 


Easter Lasted Eight Days Once. It was then 
a season of thanksgiving at the rising of the 
natural sun and the death of the winter. Festiv- 
ities lasted for an eiy:ht-day period. Then it was 
cut down to three day then to two days; and 
finally to one day, a But in England 
Easter Monday is still a bank holiday, and in 
Europe many countries still celebrate Monday 
and Tuesday. 





this last page first. We'll see, at any rate. 
whether these scraps are worth while! 





Some Good, Hard Truths, well to remember, 
are said in everyday talk, and lost. As these: 

This is the day of what a man is, not of what 
his father was. 

A load of salt on another man’s head is easily 
carried. 

The more that a woman has on her head the 
less she generally has in it. 

If you receive a message, deliver it; but if 
you are only told of a matter, leave it where you 
heard it. 

It isn’t what a man has on him but what he 
has in him that counts. 


‘a Se” ae, ae 


A Humorist of Local Fame spoke at a dinner 
in his town and delivered a speech so humorous 
as to fairly convulse his audience. The next 
speaker was a lawyer who was not very partial 
to the humorist, and thought he would put him 
at.a disadvantage. So, as he rose, he glanced at 
the young humorist, thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets as was his habit, and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we have witnessed a 
miracle here this evening; a humorist making 
a funny speech. Smith, how did it happen?” 

The young humorist, thus challenged, imme 
diately rose and, turning to his tormentor, said: 

“Judge, I don’t know. I don’t attempt to 
explain it. But,’’ he continued, turning to the 
audience, ‘I think we are witnessing an even 
greater miracle than the Judge has 
scribed; 
his hand 


just de 
we are seeing before us a lawyer with 
in his own pockets!” 


a, ae, ame, ae, 5 


Easter Was Kept on the Wrong Day Once. 
That was in 1818, when by a mistake of lunar 
calculations it was celebrated on March 22. But 
it can fall as early as this. It did in 1761. For 
Easter Day is fixed by the vernal equinox, 
March 21, and depends upon the moon. The first 
Sunday after the fourteenth day of the moon 
following March 21 is always Easter Sunday. 
So that suppose the equinox moon is just 
fourteen days old on the twenty-first of March, 
and this day happens to be on Saturday, then 
the next day, Sunday, would be Easter Sunday. 
So the earliest that Easter may be is March 22, 
and the latest is April 25. Easter fell on this 
latter date in 1886, and it will occur again in 
1943. Four years ago, in 1913, it fell on March 
23, asit did in 1845 and 1856. Thisis why Easter 
is called ‘fa movable feast.” 


A XKAA & 


Fifth Avenue as an Apple Orchard scems in- 
comprehensible now. But such it was, not so 
many years ago, all the way up from Twenty- 
third Street, and only a cow-trail ran through 
it under the fruit-laden trees. That was when 
a circus under a tent was at the corner of 
Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue, and 
opposite, at the corner of what is now Madison 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street, the reform 
house for boys stoed 
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Have You Ever Seen an Advertisement that 
equals this for its nicety in its last six words? 


*‘Do You Want a Servant? Necessity prompts 
the question. The advertiser offers his services to 
any lady or gentleman, company, or others, in 
want of a truly faithful, confidential servant in 
any capacity, not menial, where a practical 
knowledge of human nature in various parts of 
the world would be available. Could undertake 
any affair, of small or great importance, where 
talent, inviolable secrecy, or good address would 
be necessary. Has moved in the best and worst 
societies, without being contaminated by either; 
has never been a servant; begs to recommend 
himself as one who knows his place; is moral, 
temperate, middle-aged; no objection to any part 
of the world. Could advise any capitalist wishinz 
to increase his income and have the control of his 
own money. Could act as secretary or valet to 
any lady or gentleman. Can give advice, or hold 
his tongue, sing, dance, play, fence, box, preach a 
sermon, tell a story, be grave or gay, ridiculous or 
sublime, or do anything, from the :zurling of a 
peruke to the storming of a citadel— but never to 
excel his master.’’ 


xxXXXX 


One of the Best Things Recently Said is a 
remark by William T. Ellis: ‘‘There are three 
kinds of people in the world: the wills, the 
won’ts and the can’ts. The first accomplish 
everything, the second oppose everything, and 
the third fail in everything.” 











THIS PAGE AND ME 


r MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 

has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out ”— just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog ” before he ventures into the big city with it. 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. I apologize for differing from them, but this fact remains. Of 
course they may be right, these Editors. Usually they are. Still there are times when even a 
“dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show some of my scraps. 
The Editors are showing me my place: they are putting this page the last in the magazine. I’m 
agreeable, for you and I, gentle reader, know something of the quality of the laugh that is 
laughed last. And wouldn’t it be a joke on them if some of you got into the habit of turning to 
For, after all, it’s up to you, as readers, to say 


I am the “dog” in the 
Upon me are tried many things that 








The Best-Shaped Poem Ever Written, within 
its compass, is still believed to be this one. It 
has never been traced to its author: 

THE Cross 
Blest they who seek, 
Whileintheir youth, 
With spirit meek, 
The way of truth; 

To them the sacred Scriptures now display 

Christ as the only true and living way. 

His precious blood on Calvary was given 

‘Tomakethem heirsof endless blissin heaven; 

And e’en on earth the child of God can trace 

The glorious blessings of his Savior’s grace. 

For them He bore 
His Father’s frown; 
For them He wore 
The thorny Crown; 
Nailed to the Cross, 
Iendured its pain, 
That His life’s loss 
Might be their gain. 
Then haste tochoose 
That better part, 
Nor dare refuse 
The Lord thy heart, 
Lest He declare, 
“T know you not,” 
And deep despait 
Should be your lot. 
Now look to Jesu , who on (¢ ‘alvary died, 
And trust on Him alone who there was crucified. 


a Ee 
April Had 36 Days Once. ‘That was when it 


was the first month of the year. Then March 
pushed it out of first into second place and it 
had 30 days. Numa’s calendar came along, 
gave it 29 days, and made it the fourth month. 
There it has remained, but Julius Cesar gave it 
back its 30 days. 


Kae AS 


A Young Woman whose pretended knowl- 
edge of trees and flowers was greater than her 
real knowledge was being shown day 
through an estate by the owner. The young 
woman wanted to be agreeable, and as they 
came to a superb old tree she looked up at it, 
and, laying her hand on the trunk, said: 

‘Superb old oak, [ wonder what it would say 
to me if it could speak?” 

And she looked at the owner. 

“Well,” said the man, “it might say: ‘I beg 
your pardon, miss, but [ am a beech tree!’” 


See, ae ae’, Sa, 


‘IT Am Going to Polynesia,’’ wrote Theodore 
Roosevelt not long ago to afriend. ‘‘ Don’t you 
want to come along?’’ The friend asked him- 
self, ‘Where in the world is Polynesia?’’ and he 
asked every man he met. Not a man knew. 

Do you know? 

Sa eae, aS A 


The Easter Rabbit is Really a Mistake. Here 
is the story: Easter and the hare (not the rab- 
bit) are associated in all mythology with the 
moon. Easter Day is fixed by the moon, and the 
hare has always been considered a nocturnal 
animal, always out when the moon is out. Both 
hare and moon were thought in olden times to 
have the power of changing their sex: the rising 
moon, for example, was masculine: the waning 
moon was feminine. The hare, too, is born with 
its eyes open at night: again like the moon, 
whose eyes, too, are open at night. Thence came 
the egg at Easter: the opening of the hare’s 
egg: meaning new life. Then came the German 
notion of the white hare that came to the house 
on Easter Eve, where the children had been good 
all year, and left colored eggs: if they had been 
bad no eggs were left. To America came the 
hare myths, but as we don’t know the hare here 
as well as we do the rabbit, its near relation, and 
as we are not so careful about mythology and 
natural history as the other and older countries, 
the rabbit has become for us the Easter symbol. 
But, rightly, it should be the hare. 


4A XX =X 


Fires are Getting Fewer in the Big Cities. 
Fire prevention is getting in its work. In New 
York City there were 1010 fewer fires in 1915 
than in 1914. Chicago shows 1238 fewer. 
Boston has decreased its number from 1337 to 
605. Milwaukee shows over 700 fewer fires. 


one 











‘*T Don’t Like Women Mixing in Politics,’’ 
said the great Napoleon once to Olympe de 
Ganges, who was pleading with the emperor 
for woman’s rights. 

‘‘Perhaps not,” was the reply. “But don’t 
forget, Your Majesty, that in a country where 
you cut their heads off it is only natural they 
should want to know the reason why.” 

And Napoleon pulled her ear—a favorite trick 
of his when he was pleased. 


KKK EH 
They Were Efficient in Germany Even in 1544, 


when a restricted postal system was introduced 
in that country, France and Spain. Only State 
letters were carried, and these by messenger. 
The Germans immediately put their men on 
stilts, so as to get speedier delivery and to over- 
come muddy roads. 


RMR EK 


Andrew Carnegie Broke a Trip one day from 
Palm Beach to Washington by stopping in a 
small Southern town over Sunday. He took a 
walk and strolled into a church of colored people. 
When the deacons passed the plates, the Steel 
King droppeda hundred-dollarnote on the plate. 

A moment later the pastor and all the deacons 
were in earnest conference at the pulpit-foo 
and at its termination the pastor arose to n> 
his “‘femarks and announcements”: 

‘“‘Breddern an’ sisters,” he said; ‘we hab 
many bressings fo’ which to thank de Lo’d dis 
mohnin’. De collection-plate hab brought us 
good cheer and hope. From de two plates we 
hab taken one dollah and fohty-eight cents in 
real money. An’ ef’’—he hesitated here and 
glanced at Mr. Carnegie—‘‘an’ ef de piece ob 
papah ma’k’d ‘One Hundred Dollahs,’ drapped 
in by de small gen’Imun wid de white whiskers, 
now settin’ in de back of de house ob worship 
on de left—should tuhn out to be real money as 
well, why, bress de good Lo’d, de church debt 
will be all wiped out.” 


ARR XX 


Kissing Any Woman on Easter still prevails 
as an old custom in England. It was born of the 
idea of imitation of the sun, which is supposed 
to rise on Easter morning in three leaps. Hence 
a lifting chair was improvised, and on Easter 
Monday any man in a village would lift any 
woman he chose in the chair three times and 
then kiss her. The next day any woman would do 
the same for any man and kiss him. There are 
those who say that the custom ought to be in 
troduced in America. They seem loath to 
give it up in some of the old villages of England! 


ae ee, Mee’ Saae, 


How April Fool Came to Be no one really 
knows. But the best guess is that which 
credits the day to France, which took the lead 
over all Christendom in commencing the New 
Year on January 1 instead of March 25. Before 
the change was made the merrymaking culmi- 
nated on the octave of the feast, April 1, when 
visits were paid and gifts bestowed. With the 
adoption of the reformed calendar, in 1564, New 
Year’s Day was carried back to January 1, and 
only pretended gifts and mock ceremonial visits 
were made on April 1, with the view of making 
fools of those who had forgotten the change of 
date. The custom once started was kept up 
after its origin had been forgotten, 


XARA KX 


A Tableful of People Were Silenced one eve 
ning when Wu Ting Fang, then Chinese Minis- 
ter to the United States, said, in reply to a 
question asking what the Chinese had in the 
religion of Confucius that is equal to the Golden 
Rule: 

‘Confucius teaches us to beware of our ene- 
mies and always look out for our own interests. 
And we do it.”’ 

‘And you call that a better doctrine than the 
Golden Rule?”’ asked a diner. 

‘“VYes,” replied the great Chinaman, “be- 
cause we doit. You teach the Golden Rule, and 
to love your enemies, and none of you do it.” 

And the table was silent. 


XXX XX 
The Other Day Mr. Bok Took Three of my 


pages and read them at one sitting. Then he 
called Mr. Harriman and said: ‘‘This ‘Dog’ 
stuff is really mighty good. I think I would let 
the page stay, don’t you?”’ That’s as near as 
he ever comes to giving an order. I was glad this 
happened before your letters came. For how 
they did come! The January number couldn’ 
have been out an hour before the first letter 
came: then they came by tens and scores, and 
finally by hundreds! And all indorsing the 
page! Not one discordant note! Think of it! 
Pleased? As Punch! Grateful? Couldn’t be 
more so, friends! For this means the page will 
stay—that is, of course, if I can keep up the 
pace. CanI? I'll try. Trust me for that. 
But, oh! the editors are funny! Confiden- 
tially, they are bewildered. They can’t decide 


whether the page is very good, or whether you 
are taking the part of the dog. 
come to! 

It’s just a case of ‘‘ Every dog has its day,” 
and this seems to be the day of 


She Of foce- Dox - 


But they’ll 














Every Helping of Kellogg’s Proves 
How Good Corn Flakes Can Be 


VER a thousand-million dishes of Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes were eaten last year. No 
wonder people prefer Kellogg’s—the Original. 
These tender golden flakes are crisp and appetizing, 
thin, delicately toasted, with a flavor tempting to the 
last spoonful. The right package has this signature: 


os 
KRUMBLES is 
Kellogg’s all-wheat 
food. Every single 
tiny shred is thor- 
oughly toasted. 
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uses of COLGATES Tale 


Study this picture carefully and note the uses illustrated in it and then see 
if you can suggest any others. 


For a list of the uses of Colgate’s Talc Powder illustrated in this picture— and one 
added use— we will send free a dainty trial box of our Cashmere Bouquet or Baby Talc. 
List your uses as follows: 

1. Use Colgate’s Talc after shaving to . R 

2. Baby needs Colgate’s Talc because it . . . . etc. 


Be sure to write name and address plainly, and state which trial size you wish. 


Colgate’s Talc is the real boric powder, proved so by the analysis of an eminent chemist, whose 


report will be sent on request. Its soothing, absorbent and antiseptic qualities make it ideal 
for every one in every home—from the youngest to the oldest. 


Colgate’s Talc Powder offers also, the widest choice in dainty perfume—eleven different scents 
to suit every individual preference. (Splendor and Violette de Mai are not shown above.) 


COLGATE & CoO., Est’d 1806 Dept. H, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — luxurious, lasting, refined. A new size at 10¢ a cake. 





IN EVERY HOME, EVERY DAY, COLGATE’S TALC IS A REAL TREASURE BOX OF RT 
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